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—— Low Serum Dose 


You'll find that 10 cc. of anti-hog- 
cholera serum is an adequate buffer for 
Corvac when vaccinating pigs under 100 
pounds.* 

Corvac is self-restoring and available 
n 2-, 5-, 10-, 25-, and 50-dose packages. 


On-the-farm tests point up 
benefits of Corvac 


@ Vaccination with Corvac, a porcine 
blood and spleen tissue vaccine, can 
erase the fear of dreaded cholera. Cor- 
vac-inoculated swine carry high degree 
of immunity. 


@ Profit-wise, this means more swine 


saved by you for your clients. 


@ Of course Corvac can play an impor- 
tant part in your practice, Doctor. Or- 
der a good supply now from Corn 
States. 


*For older, heavier swine: 
100 to 150 Ibs. 
150 to 200 Ibs. 
Over 200 Ibs. 
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RABBIT MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS—PORCINE ORIGIN—VACUUM DRIED 
NORVAC SPECIAL FEATURES: 


A natural host vaccine 

Does not spread hog cholera 

With serum for immediate protection 
Confers solid immunity 

Reduces post vaccination reactions 

Permits steady gains and earlier marketing 
No special feeding care needed 

In sizes to fit your needs 


NORDEN LABORATORIES 


Supplied In: 


NOV—S doses 
NOX—10 doses 
NXXV—25 doses 
NOL—S0 doses 
Each with diluent 
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1. May Be Used With Serum 


2. May Be Used Without Serum 
Does not spread cholera. 
Cannot introduce other hog diseases. 


Confers solid immunity with or without the use of 
serum. 


Immunity lasts at least two years. 


Thoroughly tested 
in the field. 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS « RABBIT ORIGIN « VACUUM DRIED 


In 5 dose—25 dose and 50 dose packages 
Licensed under U.S. Patent 2518978 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
ALLIED INC. 


Within this organization originated the policy of Sales to Graduate Veterinarians Only 
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For the fourth consecutive year Allied 

Laboratories, in cooperation with the Radio 

Corporation of America, will provide 

“closed circuit” televised surgical and 

laboratory techniques at the annual meetings 
of the American Animal Hospital 
Association, Statler Hotel, New York City, 
May 5-8, 1954, and the American Veterinary 

Medical Association, Olympic Hotel, 
AT THE A.A. 1. A. Seattle, August 23-26, 1954. 
AND A.V. M.A. 


televised surgery 


_/ It is with pleasure that we invite you, once 
again, to “look over the surgeon’s shoulder” 
during these operations. 


sponsored by 
\4“ ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
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Doctor — are you undermining your own practice, with- 
out knowing it? 


Suppose an owner sees you use a certain brand of bio- 
logicals or pharmaceuticals on his animals. Then a few 
weeks later he walks into a store, or his farm association 
office, and is offered that same brand “over the counter”. 


What does that do to your practice? Your use of such 
a brand gives an implied endorsement of those fostering 
lay medication and direct sales of the same product. 
Which brands are YOU using in practice? It pays to 
check on their sales policy. 


You KNOW you are dealing with your friends when you 
buy from members of Associated Serum Producers. These 
companies are on YOUR side of the fence. They sell to 
veterinarians only. Further, they are spending their own 
money in a nation-wide public relations campaign to tell 
animal owners of the dangers of “home diagnosis” and lay 
medication — of the values of professional veterinary serv- 
ice. When you buy from an ASP member, you help pro- 
tect your own practice, and your profession. Remember 
the companies listed below when you place your orders. 


ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 


Sponsors of American Foundation for Animal Health 


Grain Belt Supply Co. Sioux Falls Serum Co. 

The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. The Southwestern Serum Co. 
J Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. Allied Laboratories, Inc. 
Liberty Laboratories Blue Cross Serum Co. 

The National Laboratories Corp. The Columbus Serum Co. 
Norden Laboratories Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 
Pitman-Moore Co. The Corn States Serum Co. 
Sioux City Serum Co. Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc. 
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AVMA 


Veterinary Medical Activities 


* President J. A. McCallam appeared before the Sub-Committee of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services of United States Senate, on March 10, 1954 concerning 
S-932, 83rd Congress, which would provide the entering grade of first lieutenant 
on initial appointment in the Veterinary Corps. See p. 408 for the full state- 
ment made by President McCallam. 

* * = 
* President-Elect A. H. Quin was guest speaker at the Rural Relations meeting > 
of the Marysville, Kansas, Rotary Club, March 22, his subject: Veterinarians and 
Veterinary Services. Dr. Quin also attended the meeting of the U. S. Livestock 
Sanitary Sub-Committee on Hog Cholera Eradication held in Chicago, March 
30-31, and addressed the Army Veterinary Postgraduate School in Washington, 
D. C. on April 7, 1954. 


* * * 


* Representatives of the AVMA were invited to present views and recommenda- 
tions to the Sub-Committee on Overall Planning for Medical Services in Time of 
All-Out War on March 25, 1954. This Committee is a part of the Medical Task 
Force of the Hoover Commission on Reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
the government. 


* * * 


* Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary, attended a meeting in New York 
on March 27 and 28 with four other members of the National Board of Veterinary 
Medical Examiners for the purpose of developing, in collaboration with Profes- 
sional Examination Service of the A.P.H.A., a trial objective-type examination 
which will be used this summer by at least one state board as a part of its licens- 
ing procedures for veterinarians. 


* * * 


* Sixteen senior students from the veterinary college at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, Ala., visited the AVMA offices as a part of a tour to Chicago, 
March 25 and 26. 

In addition to hearing presentations by AVMA staff members, the group 
visited the Chicago Union Stockyards, Livestock Conservation, Inc., Armour and 
Company, Saddle and Sirloin Club, American Breeders Service, and Armour Re- 
search Laboratories at Kankakee, III. 


* * * 


* The Board of Governors (President J. A. McCallam, President-Elect A. H. 
Quin, and Chairman of the Executive Board Edwin Laitinen) will meet in New 
York, May 2-3. The location and time of this meeting of the Board of Governors 
was selected to permit board members an opportunity to participate in the 
A.A.H.A. meeting in New York, May 5-8. 


* * * 


* During April, Assistant Executive Secretary Kingman visited student chapters 
at the University of Georgia, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and Tuskegee 
Institute, and also attended the meeting of the Alabama Veterinary Medical 
Association at Mobile, April 4-6. 


* * * 


* President McCallam was a guest speaker at the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the A.A.H.A. held in New York, May 5-8, 1954. 


* * * 


* Newsgram No. 3, March 23, was issued because of the information on the new 
swine erysipelas bacterin being broadcast by the lay press. 

The report (see p. 362 in this issue) on which the Newsgram was based, when 
compared to table 1 in an article on this subject in the October, 1953, JOURNAL 
(p. 308), verified suspicions that the bacterin, while perhaps safer, would be less 
effective than the living culture in producing immunity. 
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HE KNOWS WHAT IT TAKES 
for profitable hog farming 


Nine- and ten-pig litters are no acci- 
dent in Donald F. Adair’s 35-brood- 
sow operation near Leighton, Iowa. 
Last spring, for example, his sows 
weaned a total of 365 pigs, and Don 
later went on the market with 360 of 
them. In the fall of 1952 he weaned 
and sold 9.2 pigs per sow. 


These figures alone tell lots more 
about the Adair operation: Good man- 
agement, effective sanitation, a top 
feeding program. 


Yes, Don Adair knows that a success- 


ful livestock enterprise must be based 
on a sound feeding, breeding, and 
management plan. He also knows that 
when it comes to livestock health the 
man to call is his local veterinarian, an 
expert at keeping disease and parasite 
losses to a minimum. 


Don likewise gets sound and helpful 
feeding and management advice from 
his Purina Dealer. And he knows he 
can depend on Purina Chows to 
help meet the nutritional needs of his 
livestock. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


St. Lovis 2, Missouri 


HEALTH and NUTRITION go hand in hand 
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Nonspecific Dermatoses”? 


got prompt, 


SELEEN Suspension 


You can expect results like these with SELEEN—based on reports of 

463 cases: complete control in 87%, definite improvement in 98° 
of nonspecific dermatoses cases. And SELEEN relieves itching, kills 
fleas, lice and demodex mange mites—often in only one treatment. 


In all cases, SELEEN improves skin texture, eliminates dryness and 
scales—gives the hair a softer, glossier appearance. 


You’ll find SELEEN easy to apply, safe to use. It lathers fast, rinses 
easily, requires only 10 to 15 minutes per treatment. No offensive 
odor afterwards, no evidence of toxicity, no danger of staining 
carpets or furniture. 


Try SELEEN on your toughest cases. In 6-fluidounce, pint and gallon 
bottles, available only to veterinarians. Order SELEEN direct from 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois—or 

order from the Abbott branch nearest you. Abbott 


"Selenium Sulfide, Abbott 
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Here’s a quality dog food Veterinarians can feed and recommend with 
full confidence. It’s outstanding because: 


® Contains Vitamin B-12 and Antibiotics for Fast Growth and Top 
Dog Nutrition. 

* Dogs Go For Amazing New “Sniff” Factor With Extra Taste and 
Nose Appeal. 

* Contains Extra B-Complex Vitamins For Keen Condition, Better 

Coats, Brighter Eyes, More Stamina. 

Fat Stepped Up To 7% For More Energy, Higher Palatability, and 

Feeding Economy. 

Abundantly Supplies Animal Protein through High Levels of 

Meat and Liver Meal. 


FEED IT — THEN RECOMMEND IT! 


WAYNE DOG FOOD 


Allied Mills, Inc., Kennel Food Division, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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THE VETERINARIANS’ INSTITUTION 


Anti-Hog Cholera 
SERUM 


Yes, Corn Belt produced Anti-Hog 
Cholera Serum is the Veterinarian’s most 
dependable companion whether he selects 
Virus or Vaccine. 


Our Serum is produced to the most exact- 
ing laboratory standards of purity and 
uniformity—for your exclusive use. The 
CBL insignia on the package assures you 
that here is an anti-hog cholera serum 
produced to the profession’s most inflex- 
ible tolerances in Corn Belt’s own fine 
laboratories under the supervision of 
Veterinarians. 


You can depend on Corn Belt Serum and 
you can safely rely on the Corn Belt 
Service that speeds all of* your biologics 
or pharmaceuticals from our Laboratories 
or conveniently located branch depots. 


Hog Cholera Vaccine, Modified Live Virus 
(dessicated) is one of the many fine 
products of Affiliated Laboratories Corp. 


Corn Belt is a co-owner and co-operator 
of Affiliated, one of America’s newest and 
most modern laboratories for the pro- 
duction of veterinary biologics. 


Associates 
MEMBER 


OR WN BELT 


rinarions’ 
Institution 

aboratoriesInc. 
ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
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The first highly purified luteinizing 
hormone. Pituitary origin. Biologi- 
cally standardized for uniform poten- 
cy and activity. Most economical. 


The first practical ACTH and penicil- 
lin combination providing dual action 
necessary in treatment of secondary 
ketosis. 


The first truly long acting glucose 


combination. Hormone stimulation 
Vhamone and glucose energy replacement. 


Most economical. 


First practical combination of long 
acting ectoparasiticide with bacteri- 
kl () \ | cides. Contains hexachlorophene and 

lanolin derivatives. Packed in power- 
foam container for economical appli- 
cation. 


Economical stable solution of strepto- 


Or astr 7 | mycin hydrochloride in convenient 


100 cc and 250 cc sizes. 


Lock to Armour for practical application of Veterinary 
research. Adrenomone for ketosis and P.O.P. for mastitis 
are outstanding examples of Armour’s practical physio- 
logical approach to Veterinary problems. 


Ask your Armour representative for detailed information on the above products or write direct for brochures on each. 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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proven safety 
proven efficacy 


durable immunity 


RCINE ORIGIN 
Trade Mark 


the original 
Modified Live Virus 
Hog Cholera Vaccine 


FORT DODGE 


Packaged in 3 sizes: 5-dose, 10-dose, 50-dose. 
Produced by Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. U. S. Patent Re. 23746. 

U. S. Veterinary License No. 112. 
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Do you know?... 


more and more veterinarians 
are now using 


distemperol 


Ideal THERAPEUSIS is obtained with one vial — ample 
dosage for any PROPHYLACTIC injection with one vial 


Many doctors report* exceedingly favorable results 
both PROPHYLACTICALLY and THERAPEUTICALLY in the 
control of Hard Pad disease 


Distemperoid Virus “Viablized” FROMM is proving to be the 
choice of doctors for protection against canine distemper when 
used either PROPHYLACTICALLY or THERAPEUTICALLY. 
Continuing reports also show a growing preference for this 
vaccine for its effectiveness in the control of Hard Pad disease. 
Now supplied in 75 mg. vials with diluent, one dose of Distem- 
peroid Virus is sufficient for inoculation. ADMINISTER IT 
WITH CONFIDENCE. 


* Signed reports in Laboratory files at Grafton 
@® Sold only to Qualified Graduate Veterinarians 
@® Available in one dose and 10 dose packages 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 
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GRAFTON, WIS., U.S.A. 
PHONE CEDARBURG 811 
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PREF CRRED BY, PRACTIM 


SY STE OTTING 


IN ALL TYPES OF BLEEDING 


from the Journal of the “([KOAGAMIN]...has shown itself to be of great value as 
American Veterinary a coagulant...preoperatively, postoperatively, or in emer- 
Medical Association gencies, and whether the condition is traumatic or infectious 


in origin.”! 
“...I now use it [KOAGAMIN] routinely in every case of 
hemorrhage, or inall cases requiring major or minor surgery ”? 


from “It [IKOAGAMIN] is an emergency drug which acts directly 
Veterinary Medicine upon the clotting mechanism and which controls seeping 
hemorrhage.”3 


“...nearly 100% positive in the treatment of epistaxis in 
race horses.””4 
“No untoward side effects or incompatibilities were noted.”5 


(1) Whitney, G. D.: J. Am. Vet. M. A. 122:21, 1953. 


(2) Blamey, E. R.: J. Am. Vet. M. A. 119:291, 1951. 
(3) Klausman, B. S., Brown, H. W.: -Vet. Med. 47: 235, 
T/f (4) Scott, M. L.: Vet. Med. 48:95, 1953. 


(5) Klausman, B. S.: Vet. Med. 46:282, 1951. 


CHATHAM PHARMACEUTICALS, INC. 


NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Distributed in Canado by: Austin Laboratories Limited, Geulph, Ontario 
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e want to help you turn out 
living examples of your skill 


Healthy dogs and satisfied dog own- 
ers are living testimonials to your 
skill as a doctor. 

You can use—and prescribe— 
Ken-L-Products with complete 
confidence that they will enhance 
your professional reputation. 

Examination of the analyses of 
Ken-L- Ration, Ken-L-Biskit, 
Ken-L-Meal and Chappel Horse 
Meat will reveal they contain every 
nutrient you know is essential in the 


canine dietary—in the proportions 
you yourself would recommend. 

You will be delighted when you 
use these products. They are easy to 
feed cafeteria-style to large num- 
bers of dogs. And they are as palat- 
able as they are nourishing. 

Ken-L-Products are known and 
accepted by dog owners as top- 
quality foods. And they can be pur- 
chased readily anywhere in the 
United States. 


Ken-L-Products A Division of 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 


QUALITY DOG FOODS. 


FOR OVER 25 YVEARS 
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SENSATIONAL FORMULA! 


CLIPPERCIDE 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Off 


DISINFECTANT and FUNGICIDE for CLIPPER BLADES 


Lubricates Cleans Prevents Rust! 


WHAT IS CLIPPERCIDE Clippercide is a lubricating oil 


solution combining powerful but safe fungicides, 
disinfectants, cleaners and rust preventatives. 


WHAT WILL IT 


Clippercide lubricates and disinfects electrical or 
mechanical hair clipper blades. Ringworm spores 
are killed—pathogenic bacteria knocked out. Rust 
is prevented and blades stay sharp and clean 


, is TO USE IT Use full strength. Merely pour 
$1.50 .30 a little Clippercide into a shallow jar. Run blades 
Professional Introductory in solution for a few seconds. Allow to drain. For 

topical treatment of ringworm, apply Clippercide 
full strength. 


Ask your dealer for the “CLIPPERCIDE TRIAL OFFER” 
— only $2.00. You get the 4-ounce introductory size, the 
16-ounce professional bottle plus a useful, EKCO Miracle 
3-way can opener. 


Try the 4-ounce introductory size first. If you are not 
completely satisfied, return the 16-ounce bottle to your 
dealer for a full refund of your $2.00. Keep the can opener 
as our gift to you for having tried Clippercide. 


Order the CLIPPERCIDE TRIAL OFFER from your 
dealer today — you'll be glad you did! 


This offer expires August 31. 1954 


BROOKLYN 15, N.Y. 


LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
KING RESEARCH INC. 


114—12 STREET 


CLIPPERCIDE 
PUNGICIOE 
i TRY CLIPPERCIDE AT OUR RISK — GET FREE GIFT 3 
: 
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When local anesthesia 
must be ~-QUICK and 


of LONG duration 


... reach for Xylocaine, the anes- 
thetic well-established among 
physicians and dentists 


. . . now available for the first time 


for VETERINARY use. 


Pronounced Xi lo’ cain 


(Brand of lidocaine hydrochloride) 


Distributed to the veterinary 
profession exclusively by 


FORT DODGE 


In small- and large-animal practice, this effective 
local anesthetic fills a long-felt need. Xylocaine is 
unusually rapid in action, provides anesthesia of 
longer duration than equal concentrations of pro- 
caine hydrochloride. Potent, highly stable and its 


anesthetic effect well within clinical ranges of Supplied in 0.5% and 

2% aqueous solutions, 
tolerance. For injection or topical use. Fort Dodge ak cian ete 
Laboratories, Inc., Fort Dodge, Iowa. phrine or with epine- 


phrine 1:100,000. In 
packages of five 50 cc. 
vials. 
& ASTIRA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
WORCESTER, MASS. U.S.A. 
“U.S. Potent No. 2,441,498 
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“SHARP 
DOHM 


DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Philedelphia |, Pannsytvania 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CHARLES KERLEE 


All-purpose local anesthetic 


CYCLAINE. 


VETERINARY @ HEXYLCAINE HYDROCHLORIDE 


A versatile anesthetic agent with “a low order 
of toxicity,”" CyYCLAINE has a wide field of 
uses including epidural anesthesia, infiltration 
anesthesia, nerve block and topical applications 
in the eye. 


CYCLAINE acts promptly, producing sensory 
anesthesia without nerve tissue injury. For epi- 
dural use, CYCLAINE has many advantages over 
other anesthetic agents. “It is longer-lasting (six- 
to twelve-hour duration)...gives good anesthesia 


but does not paralyze, so that the animal can 
stand during anesthesia...[is] quite stable...easy 
to use and handle.”* 


Quick Information: Supplied in 20 cc. vials of 
5% Sterile Solution and 100 cc. vials of 1% 
Sterile Solution. Dosage schedules for a wide 
variety of anesthetic procedures may be found 
in package circular. 

Sharp & Dohme, Veterinary Department. 
Reference: 1. Vet. Med. 48:269 (July) 1953. 
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isms depends on simul- 
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A sterile, easy-to-use, aqueous suspension 
in 10 cc. vials. Each 2.cc. contains: 
: 


Dear Doctor: 


Direct attack on enteric infections is at your disposal. 


The oral administration of Terramycin provides quick and 
strong therapy directly at the site of bacterial activity. 
This well-proved, broad-spectrum antibiotic retains its 
full potency in the digestive tract, and it is effective 
in herbivores as well as in carnivores. 


Many studies have now shown that oral broad-spectrum 
therapy is as safe and effective in adult ruminants and 
horses, as in smaller animals, and the digestive bacteria 
are not adversely affected. 


Pfizer is pleased to offer you five convenient dosage forms 
of Terramycin for the oral prevention and treatment of 
enteric infections. 


Yours truly, 


J. M. Fell, D.V.M. 
Manager 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
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The modern veterinary literature demonstrates 
repeatedly that the oral administration of 
Terramycin is an excellent means of treating 
enteric infections such as the varied specific 

and nonspecific, primary and secondary diarrheas, 
dysenteries and scours affecting horses, 

colts, cows, calves, sheep, lambs, dogs, cats and 


fur-bearing animals. 


ENTERIC INFECTIONS 


TERRAMYCIN: -TERRAMYCIN 

CAPSULES ANIMAL FORMULA 


TERRAMYCIN 
ANIMAL FORMULA 
SOLUBLE POWDER 
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Here’s 
the one 


to make 


all 


...dogs 
themselves 


of you 


happy 


Swift's New Pard Meal 


NUTRITION IS 
OUR BUSINESS 


with flavor dogs can’t resist! 


Here, at last, is a tasty dry- 
type dog food! A dry meal 
that will satisfy your kennel 
feeding problems. . . your cus- 
tomers’ home feeding problems 
...and every dog’s appetite! 

You can use and recommend 
Swift’s PARD MEAL with the 
confidence that dogs will prefer 
it to any other meal-type food 
and will stay with it. Compara- 
tive feeding tests show a star- 
tling preference for this new 


product. Pard Meal has flavor 
DOGS CAN’T RESIST. 

Pard Meal is packed with 
extra amounts of rich meat fat 
for super-energy and fuller nu- 
trition. It’s a complete diet— 
a dog needs nothing more. 

New Pard Meal is homogen- 
ized —cleaner, quicker to feed, 
won’t flake, powder or turn 
rancid. Available in 2 and 5-lb. 
cartons, 25 and 50-lb. bags. 
Try it now. 


PARD is Swift's canned dog food. Here is the 
‘“‘pioneer’’ product of them all—for 21 years 
leading the way to today’s high level of 
nutritional excellence in commercial dog 
foods. Dogs need nothing more—you can 
recommend nothing better than Pard. 


See "Kukla, Fran and Ollie” regularly 
on NBC-TV ... sponsored by Swift's Pard. 
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Prescribing “A to Z” to help cure nu- 
tritional deficiencies in backward, poor- 
doing hog litters is just one way to use 
this proven feed supplement. “A to Z” 
has also been valuable to hog feeders 
as a way of building better, bigger hogs 
for less . . . and getting them to an 
earlier, higher market. That’s why you 


can recommend “A to Z” for: 


¢ Earlier weaning at heavier weights 


¢ Raising more uniform litters 


APRIL MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT. OCT. NOV. DEC. 


HOG PRICES 


* Increased daily gains. . . earlier 
marketing 


* Savings on feed costs per 100 Ibs. 
gain 

* Profitable marketing of runts, 
laggards, orphans 


A complete “A to Z” hog feeding pro- 
gram ... from creep to finish . . . is 
outlined in the 22nd edition of the 


VpC FEED BOOK. Write for it today! 


VITAMINERAL 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 


PEORIA 3, ILLINOIS 


DEPENDABLE SUPPLEMENT FEEDS SINCE 1916 


MINERay A to gn 
9 too! NTIBY OTICs 

VETERINARIANS 


calcium 


(Formerly Calglunate) 


 GALSEM-D 
24% calcium gluconate 

25% dextrose 


CALSEM-DM 
(Formerly Calgindes with 
20% dextrose 

2% magnesium chloride 


Suppliod ine. 
S00 cc hotties 
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Biologics Of Merit For Graduate Veterinarians 


Brand 
Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Gives the Veterinarian 
Important Advantages 


This Vaccine is a modified live u 
virus of porcine origin, intended for 


WHY 


use with Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum. 
IS A VACCINE Virus attenuation is accomplished 
OF HIGH MERIT by repeated passages 


Affiliated Laboratories 
employs the latest 
successfully proved 
methods for the 
production of Hog 
Cholera Vaccine. 


Specific tests are made 
on every serial of 
Affiliated Brand Hog 
Cholera Vaccine for 
potency, purity, safety, 
moisture and vacuum. 
The results of these tests 
equal or surpass rigid 
overnment standards 
ore a drop of 
Vaccine is sold. 


The Vaccine is stable in the 
desiccated form and has a much 
longer expiration date than 
virulent virus. 


Pigs receiving Vaccine and Serum 


are immediately protected 
against cholera. 


Produced For And Sold To i z 
Graduate Veterinarians Only 


Affiliated 


& 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 
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Now...an improved formula 
for Fort Dodge’s exclusive 
antidiarrheal compound 


uldi 


WITH VITAMINS ADDED 


Each 100 cc. supplies: 


Phthalylsulfathiazole _.___. 2.91 Gm. 
Sulfathiazole 1.89 Gm. 
Sulfisoxazole 0.94 Gm. 
Aluminum hydroxide gel... 16.60 cc. 
0.41 Gm. 
75,000 units 
Vitamin D _.. 7,500 units 
10 mg. 
Niacin owe 100 mg. 
Pantothenic acid 250 meg. 
Ascorbic acid mg. 
Pyridoxine meg. 


Suggested dosage for both large and small 
animals: 30 cc. per 50 lb. bodyweight, given three 
times daily. Provide adequate amounts of clean 
drinking water. Do not continue treatment for 
more than five days 


FORT DODGE 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Tis acute, or even chronic 
diarrhea, with irritation of the 
intestinal mucosa, produces vitamin 
depletion. Inclusion of vitamins 

A and D produces improved 
digestion and absorption of the 
nutrients. The water-soluble 
vitamins stimulate better utili- 
zation of this absorbed material, 
leading to earlier recovery of 

the animal. 

>The basic formula of Suldistat 
has long been recognized as one 
of the most effective combinations 
of sulfonamides, in a base con- 
taining pectin for protection of 
the inflamed mucosa. The absorbable 
sulfonamides, sulfisoxazole and 
sulfathiazole, protect the animal 
against systemic septicemias. 
Supplied in of twelve 
8 oz. vials and in gallons. 
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Blood Sugar and Liver Glycogen in Ketosis of the Ruminant 
JESSE SAMPSON, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


Urbana, Illinois 


OBSERVATIONS made in recent years provide 
further evidence of the importance of blood 
sugar and liver glycogen in the pathological 
physiology of clinical ketosis in the rumi- 
nant. Indeed, any consideration of ketosis 
in the ruminant warrants careful study of 
the following statements which appear in a 
report by Dye, Roberts, Blampied, and 
Fincher? on the use of cortisone in treating 
ketosis of cows: 

The primary antiketogenic factors are high 
liver glycogen and blood glucose levels; if 
maintained within normal limits, ketosis of 
clinical magnitude will not occur or, if present, 
will subside rapidly. Therapeutic measures for 
ketosis are successful only to the extent that 
they subserve this purpose. Intravenous in- 
iections of glucose act directly by increasing 
liver glycogen. Propionic acid, whether given 
iv. or per os, is antiketogenic largely in that 
it is converted to glucose or glycogen by the 
liver. Intravenous injections of amino acids and 
lactic acid, etc., act similarly. In each case the 
work of the liver is proportionately increased. 


As Dye et al.* and others’* point out, 
ketosis of clinical magnitude rarely occurs 
in the ruminant if there is high liver gly- 
cogen and high blood sugar. Furthermore, 
recovery in uncomplicated ketosis of the 
cow or ewe does not occur until the glyco- 
gen content of the liver is presumably high 
enough to check excess production of ketone 
bodies and prevent hypoglycemia.°® 

How can the objectives, high liver glyco- 


From the College of Veterinary Medicine and Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Presented at the fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association in Lincoln, 
Dec, 1-3, 1953. 


gen and adequate blood sugar level, be 
maintained? In the cow and ewe with a 
normal appetite, high liver glycogen and 
blood sugar can probably be assured by 
feeding adequate amounts of carbohydrate 
or nutrients that can be changed to glucose 
or glycogen.?:**° The difficulty, however, is 
that the cow and ewe sometimes go “off 
feed” even when adequate amounts of these 
nutrients are included in the ration.® Never- 
theless, experience has shown that lack of 
appetite in the initial stage of ketosis in 
the cow or ewe can usually be ascribed to 
some cause other than giving too much 
feed or feeding a ration low in palata- 
bility.°"° Further deterioration of appetite 
(pica) in the cow or ewe with clinical ke- 
tosis is probably due, in most cases, to ke- 
tonemia and hypoglycemia. 

Prevention of clinical ketosis in the cow 
or ewe, therefore, seems to depend pri- 
marily upon a good appetite and an ade- 
quate ration.®"° Whenever one of these 
factors is at fault, high producing cows or 
cows and ewes in late pregnancy are likely 
to develop clinical symptoms of hypogly- 
cemia and ketosis. 

Increasing blood sugar and liver glycogen 
can be accomplished in several ways. The 
simplest is by intravenous injections of glu- 
cose.® Slow infusion® is probably better than 
rapid injection; yet Messervy,® of the 
Island of Jersey, reported 80 per cent re- 
coveries in ketosis of cows following two 
injections of 400 cc. of 40 per cent dextrose 
solution given by the conventional method. 
Messervy recommended that three injec- 
tions be administered three days apart. 
Gingras,* of New York, reported that ap- 
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proximately 75 per cent of some 300 cases 
of ketosis in cows recovered following two 
intravenous injections of 500 cc. of 50 per 
cent dextrose solution, also given in the 
usual way. 

Supplementing intravenous injections of 
dextrose with several pounds of corn sugar, 
brown sugar, cane sugar, or molasses given 
orally should hasten the storage of liver 
glycogen.*® When a normal appetite has 
been restored, further injections are un- 
necessary although it may prove beneficial 
to include 1 or 2 lb. of sugar or molasses 
with the daily ration for several weeks. 

The significant observation made by 
Shaw and associates*** that either corti- 
sone or ACTH is useful in raising blood 
sugar and decreasing ketonemia has pro- 
vided the clinician with one of several new 
tools for treating clinical ketosis of cows. 
According to Weiss and Clark,'® one should 
not assume that adrenal failure is the cause 
of the disorder. Weiss and Clark state: 

Although the administration of cortisone or 
ACTH may bring about an increased blood 
sugar concentration by gluconeogenesis and 
decreased ketonemia in cases of ketosis, this 
is no justification for assuming that a hypo- 
corticism is the root cause of the disease. 
It is generally accepted, for instance, that the 
basic cause of arthritis and other rheumatic 
states in the human is not a deficiency of cortical 
hormones, despite the dramatic beneficial effects 
obtained with ACTH and cortisone. In short, 
it is our opinion that although cortisone and 
ACTH may be proved to alleviate some of the 
symptoms of ketosis, for instance, hypoglycemia, 
this does not prove that the adrenal cortex is 
primarily involved in the pathogenesis of the 
condition. 

Dye et al. confirmed the observation of 
Shaw et al., as to the effectiveness of corti- 
sone for ketosis, but they also do not look 
upon the adrenal cortex or the anterior 
pituitary as a basic factor in the etiology 
of ketosis in cows. They say: 

The histological changes in the adrenal cor- 
tices associated with ketosis in dairy cows, as 
described by Shaw ef al., are considered by us 
to represent nothing more than a physiological 
compensatory hypertrophy and hyperplasia of 
these glands in response to an increased output 
of ACTH by the AP, through which the ACHs 
of the circulating blood are more nearly main- 
tained as described in this discussion. In most 
instances, the adrenal cortices are not strictly 
degenerated or exhausted, since they can be 
further stimulated to secrete increased amounts 
of ACHs as indicated by the fact that cortisone 
injections may be replaced by ACTH administra- 


tion with equally beneficial results. Further- 
more, if they were degenerated, the animals 
could neither initiate nor maintain lactation or 
survive without continued ACH medication. 
Ic is often extremely difficule to distinguish 
between physiological alterations in these en- 
docrine organs which are due to various de- 
grees of excessive stimulation and_ secretion 
and those which are truly pathological in na- 
ture. The histological changes of hypertrophy 
and hyperplasia of the adrenal cortices and 
AP, which are associated with ketosis in dairy 
cows, should be considered as reactions that 
are usually within physiological range and 
thus capable of recovery. In extreme cases only, 
will these changes become degenerative and 
pathological, and then the results will tend to 
be terminal and fatal. 

Holmes‘ made a careful study of 3 cases 
of bovine ketosis and stated, “The double 
and triple glucose tolerance tests did not 
indicate any endocrine dysfunction.” 

Investigations in recent years have re- 
vealed that the beneficial effects of cortisone 
or ACTH to human patients are probably 
more pharmacological than physiological in 
nature. For example, Sayers,” in a review 
of this subject, states: 

Current textbook concepts of the metabolic 
actions of cortical hormones are gross over- 
simplification and impose serious limitation on 
our thinking. The concepts have been based on 
experiments in which the tissues of the organism 
responded to a plethora of cortical steroids; 
the action of the cortical steroids under such 
circumstances may be more correctly considered 
pharmacological rather than physiological. 
According to Cohn, Katz, Huddlestun, 

Kolinsky, and Levine, the “Main metabolic 
action of adrenal cortical steroids is to 
promote gluconeogenesis from protein and 
probably fat by the liver.” 

Talbot, Sobel, McArthur, and Crawford,'* 
in discussing treatment for hypo-adreno- 
corticism, recommend that carbohydrates as 
well as hormones be given to persons suffer- 
ing from primary adrenal failure or Addi- 
son’s disease, in which destructive changes 
occur in the adrenal glands. They say: 

From the over-all therapeutic point of view, 
the goal is to restore body fluid to normal 
volume and composition and to reestablish a 
reasonably stable carbohydrate metabolism. The 
former is accomplished by the administration of 
solutions containing sodium and chloride and 
by giving Na-K hormone (DOCA), and the 
latter by giving dextrose and S-H-N hormone 
in the form of aqueous adrenocortical extract 
or cortisone. 

The foregoing references are cited be- 
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cause it seems questionable to recommend 
that only cortisone or ACTH be used in 
treating ketosis of cows. Sober judgment of 
the evidence now available should convince 
the most ardent enthusiasts of cortisone 
and ACTH that intravenous injection of 
glucose, as well as hormone therapy, is to be 
recommended. Relapses will occur in some 
cases of uncomplicated clinical ketosis of 
cows, irrespective of the treatment used. 
This is to be expected because of the diffi- 
culty, during heavy lactation and advanced 
pregnancy, of maintaining high liver gly- 
cogen and blood sugar levels.* 

Another tool that has been found useful 
in treating ketosis of cows is sodium pro- 
pionate. Schultz,'? who first reported this 
important observation, and Dye et al.* be- 
lieve the effectiveness of sodium propionate 
can be explained by assuming the propi- 
onic acid is changed to glucose or glycogen 
by the liver. Schultz,’* in a recent report, 
states that 26 of 27 cases of ketosis in cows 
were treated successfully with sodium pro- 
pionate. He recommends that in mild cases 
1, lb. a day be given orally in the feed for 
ten days or less depending on the response. 
In more severe cases, '4 lb. is recommended. 
If the affected cow will not eat grain; the 
sodium propionate is divided into two doses 
and given by capsule or drench. 

As a preventive for ketosis in cows, 
Schultz'* is now studying the value of 14 
Ib. sodium propionate daily given with the 
feed during the first six weeks after calv- 
ing. Although sodium propionate appears 
promising, more observations are needed 
to evaluate its usefulness for ketosis in the 
ruminant. 
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Warfarin Poisoning in Young Pigs 

On July 12, 1953, part of a litter of 11, 
4-week-old pigs consumed less than 2 lb. of 
pigmeal containing approximately 180 mg. 
of warfarin. While a single dose of 3 mg. 
of warfarin per kilogram of pig has been 
reported to produce no ill effects, 5 of the 
11 pigs died on the third to sixth day. 
Three of the 5 were males which were 
castrated the day after they ate the war- 
farin but 2 were females. Necropsy revealed 
that the chief hemorrhage in the males was 
in the abdominal cavity, whereas the chief 
hemorrhages in the females were subcuta- 
neous, This again proves that warfarin is 
not harmless for domestic animals.—Vet. 
Rec., Jan. 30, 1954. 
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IT HAS been known for many years that 
fluorides are present to an unusual extent 
in the drinking water of certain communi- 
ties, such as the Lubbock, Texas, area, and 
that residents who drink this water have 
shown abnormalities in their teeth and to 
some extent in their bones. Many students, 
from this area, attending a local institution 
have stained, chalky, and mottled teeth to a 
noticeable degree. Analyses made of the 
municipal water supply and of water from 
wells in the area have shown a fluorine* 
content of 4 to 5 parts per million.*° Ac- 
cording to DeEds,® “A daily intake of 0.1 to 
0.15 mg. of fluorides per kilogram of body 
weight can produce mottled teeth.” The 
difference in quantity of water consumed 
by individuals in a family may explain why 
some members have mottled and stained 
teeth, while other members do not. This is 
not uncommon in the Lubbock area. 

In certain areas, the industrial processing of 
materials containing fluorides, in the presence of 
high temperatures, causes volatilization and the 
dissemination of the gases over the surrounding 
territory. Thus, fluorides are deposited on, or 
absorbed by, the vegetation in sufficient amounts to 
cause fluorosis when ingested by cattle.” No such 
industrial processes are carried on in this area. 
The source of the fluorides in the water may be 
from organic materials such as apatite, cryolite, 
and tuffs derived from a former igneous land mass 
to the west. The minerals were carried eastward 
by streams and deposited to form the high plains.” 

During recent years, evidence has increased that 
fluorides in the water in limited amounts (0.5-1.0 
p.p.m.) had an inhibiting effect on tooth decay 
when ingested by children during the period of 
development of their permanent teeth.’ This has 
suggested the possibility of reducing the incidence 
of dental caries by supplying fluorides, in proper 
amounts, to water supplies. It is believed,’ how- 
ever, that more specifically planned epidemiological 
studies clearly demonstrating the safety of low 
fluorination are necessary before this can be gen- 
erally recommended. 

Assuming that an average 1,000-lb. (453 kg.) 


Department of Animal Husbandry, Texas 
In charge of dairy cattle investi- 


From the 
Technological College. 


gations (Neeley) and veterinarian (Harbaugh). 

*Fluorine occurs in nature only in the combined condi- 
tion. Most analytical methods determine the fluoride con- 
tent of the sample. Many authors use the terms fluoride, 
and fluorine, interchangeably. 


Effects of Fluoride Ingestion on a Herd of Dairy Cattle 
in the Lubbock, Texas, Area 


K. L. NEELEY, M.S., and F. G. HARBAUGH, D.V.M. 
Lubbock, Texas 
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animal would consume 15 gallons of water daily, 
with a fluorine content of 4 p.p.m., the daily in- 
take of 217.44 mg. of fluorides, or 0.48 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight, should be sufficient to 
produce dental lesions in cattle, unless they have 
a greater tolerance for fluorine than that reported 
for man.” 

No abnormalities in the Texas Technological 
College herds and flocks had been attributed to 
fluorosis prior to this study. In an attempt to 
determine whether these cattle were exhibiting any 
dental or skeletal lesions comparable to those ex- 
hibited by the people of this area, this study was 
undertaken in January, 1950. The objectives were 
to determine: first, the presence and extent of 
dental and skeletal lesions ordinarily recognized as 
being attributable to fluorosis; second, to what 
extent fluorides exist in the feed and water; third, 
the effect of the ingested fluorides upon milk and 
butterfat production; and fourth, the possible effect 
upon the reproductive ability of the animals. 

A critical review of the literature has been made 
by Schmidt and Rand,” in which they have sug- 
gested definite criteria to be used in the recogni- 
tion of the toxic effects of fluoride ingestion by 
cattle. They concluded that the ingestion of the 
more soluble fluorides, at a level of 1 mg. of 
fluorine per kilogram of body weight per day, can 
be considered borderline, with no damaging effects 
other than the possible slight mottling, staining, 
and wearing of the incisor teeth. Furthermore, they 
concluded that a bone fluorine content of 3,000 to 
4,000 p.p.m. was probably not indicative of toxic 
fluorosis, and that “The involvement of teeth and 
bones are the only unique and easily recognized 
clinical lesions of fluorosis. In the absence of such 
lesions, the investigator must seriously question 
whether fluorosis does in fact exist.”"* They later 
confirmed the accuracy of their original conclusions 
in at least three field investigations where the 
fluoride content of the drinking water provided a 
“natural controlled feeding experiment.” 


METHODS 


On Jan. 1, 1950, the Texas Technological Col- 
lege dairy herd including cows, calves, and bulls 
consisted of 77 Jerseys and 79 Holstein-Friesians. 
The herd was free of both tuberculosis and bru- 
cellosis, the last herd test having been completed 
on June 6, 1951. All animals, during any given 
period of time, had been raised, managed, and 
fed in the same manner. Individual records were 
available for each period of breeding and for each 
lactation. Fourteen Jersey and 26 Holstein-Frie- 
sian cows that had been bred and raised on the 
college farm, or on an adjoining farm, and that had 
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COW THN43 
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COW THN44 COW THN68 
PLATE |: 


Incisor teeth of dairy cattle, owned by the Texas Technological College, which have been 
studied to determine the effects of flourine present in the drinking water and feed. 


COW H49 COW H50 
COW H53 COW H54 
COW H55 COW | 


COW TH268 


COW TH276 COW TH288 


COW TH329 
PLATE 2: 


Incisor teeth of dairy cattle, owned by the Texas Technological College, which have been 
studied to determine the effects of flourine present in the drinking water and feed. 
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COW TH336 


COW TH35! 


COW TJ187 COW TJ194 
PLATE 3: 


Incisor teeth of dairy cattle, owned by the Texas Technological College, which have been os 
studied to determine the effects of flourine present in the drinking water and feed. : 
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COW TH376 COW TH405 
COW J46 COW TJ120 


COW TJ223 


COW TJ220 


COW TJ243 COW TJ245 
PLATE 4: 


Incisor teeth of dairy cattle, owned by the Texas Technological College, which have been 
studied to determine the effects of flourine present in the drinking water and feed. 
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completed two or more lactations, were selected 
for this study. Throughout their lives they had 
consumed water of unusually high fluoride content 
and, of the available college animals, these should 
have had the greatest opportunity to ingest harm- 
ful amounts of fluorides. 

Most investigators believe that among the first 
recognizable lesions of abnormal fluoride ingestion 
are the mottling, extraneous staining, and subse- 
quent wearing of the incisor teeth. The teeth af- 
fected are those which were formed during the 
period of abnormal fluoride ingestion." To deter- 
mine the existence of such lesions, these cows were 
placed in stocks and their incisor and cheek teeth, 
mandibles, ribs, and metacarpal bones were ex- 
amined. The ability of each animal to move freely 
was also carefully observed. Because the teeth of a 
high percentage of the animals showed definite 
evidence of fluorosis, they were examined many 
times and colored photographs of the incisor teeth 
were obtained (plates 1-4). 

Ironically, the cows exhibiting the most extensive 
dental lesions were the most valuable and, there- 
fore, were not available for slaughter and tissue 
analysis. Consequently, only 1 cow (TG 36), def- 
initely affected by fluorosis, was killed. Specimens 
of the urine, heart, kidney, and metacarpal bones 
were submitted to the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation for chemical analysis (table 1) as were 
water samples and samples of wheat foliage, sumac 
silage, hegari bundles, alfalfa hay, milo grain, 
wheat bran, cottonseed meal, three commercial 
concentrate mixes, salt, and a mineral supplement. 
Results are given in table 2. These samples include 
every feed from which past and present rations 
have been obtained. With this information, it was 
possible to estimate, with reasonable accuracy, the 
past fluoride intake from similar feeds and water. 

To determine what effect, if any, this suspected 
fluoride intake might have upon the production of 
these cows, up to the time this study was con- 
cluded, the complete production record for each 
cow was examined and summarized. The records 
utilized in these computations represent the actual 
production of each cow through the first 305 days 
of lactation. Whenever the lactation did not con- 
tinue 305 days, the actual production was used. 
These records were then adjusted to a mature 
equivalent, two-time milking, 305-day test, using 
standard conversion factors prepared by J. F. 
Kendrick of the U.S.D.A., Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry. Breeding records were also examined to 
determine whether the cows’ reproductive efficiency 
had been affected by the level of fluorides in the 


ration. 
RESULTS 

Examination revealed various degrees of 
dental fluorosis, as indicated by the typical 
staining, mottling, and unnatural wearing 
of the incisor teeth in all of the cows 
(tables 3, 4, and plates 1-4). A mottled 
tooth is one which reveals scattered or dif- 


TABLE !—Analyses of Tissue Specimens from Cow 
T 


S 3% 
WAL RL Fluorine content 
Specimen 7 Sample No. (p.p.m.) 
Urine °»xx—« 
Heart tissue 01756 2.7 
Kidney tissue 01758 4.3 
Metacarpus (68.05% ash) 01761 2695.0 


*Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 


fuse’ areas of opacity in an otherwise trans- 
lucent tooth, as identified by placing a sur- 
gical diagnostic light behind the tooth. 

The degree of mottling reported by dif- 
ferent investigators often varies, probably 
due to the human factor. An attempt was 
therefore made to identify mottling as 
above described, hoping to eliminate as 
much of the human equation as possible. 
In some teeth, mottling was readily seen 
while in others it would not be visible on a 
photograph or without the use of a light 
behind the tooth. 

This herd had been under the constant 
observation of the writers during the life- 
time of the animals and no lameness, 
diarrhea, exostoses, or elongated hoofs had 
been encountered except in a few instances 
attributable to other known causes. Each 
animal was examined by carefully palpating 
the rami of their mandibles, ribs, and the 
long bones of their limbs. Bony abnormal- 
ities, such as those ascribed to excessive 
fluoride ingestion by various writers,°*:'":'2>"* 
were not found. 

The presence of characteristic dental le- 
sions only was considered an indication 
that fluorides had been ingested, but at 
relatively low levels. 

Table 2 reveals a rather high fluoride 


TABLE 2—Fluorine Content of Feed and Water Con- 


sumed 
W. A. R. F.® Fluorine content 

Sample Sample No. (p-p.m.) 
Dairy mix 1 1010872 84.0 
Dairy mix 1 02533 114.0 
Dairy mix 2 1010876 31.0 
Dairy mix 3 1010877 2.4 
Milo 1010873 0.6 
Milo 02535 0.6 
Wheat bran 1010875 2.3 
Cottonseed meal 1010878 2.0 
Limestone supplement 1010874 122.0 
Sorghum silage 1020042 No evidence 
Sorghum silage 02542 Trace 
Alfalfa hay 02532 2.6 
Hegari bundles 02536 0.7 
Wheat foliage 02543 3.6 
Water (city) 1010867 3.2 
Water (city) 02539 4.2 
Water (south pasture) 1010869 4.5 
Water (east pasture) 1010870 3.9 


*Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 
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TABLE 3—Reaction to Fluoride Ingestion of Twenty-Six Holstein-Friesian Cows in the Texas Tech- 
nological College Herd 


Production and breeding record 
Production adjusted to mature equivalent, 2x, 305-day basis 


Incisor lesions 
(Right) (Left) 


1 


1 


2 3 4 “Year 


1946 1947 


1948 


1949 1950 


1951 calves 


. 


. $s s Milk Ib. 
B.F. Ib. 
Services 


11,882 
382 
3 


12,853 
445 
1 


13,167 
447 


12,449 
440 
2 


«6 Milk Ib. 


m B.F. Ib. 


Services 


6,190 
175 
1 


8,174 10,337 
287 350 
1 3 


14,144 
465 


Milk Ib. 
B.F, Ib. 
Services 


8,800 
289 


13,780 
427 


Milk Ib. 
B.F. Ib. 
Services 


Milk ib. 
B.F. Ib. 
Services 


S S Mik 


B.F, Ib. 
Services 


10,568 
391 
3 


12,225 
429 
2 


| 


8 
4 
46 
10 
2 
46 
6 
8 
39 


| 


s 
mm 
www 
Ww 


Milk Ib. 
. Services 


4,526 9,234 
176 360 
1 


13,151 
532 
2 


Milk Ib. 
B.F. Ib. 
Services 


5,982 
197 


5,905 
225 
1 


8,359 


S s Milk Ib. 
W Services 


. Milk Ib. 
m B.F. Ib. 
Services 


S Milk Ib. 
M B.F. Ib. 
w Services 


3,456 
132 


8,349 
317 


s S Milk lb. 
m m B.F. Ib. 
w Services 


wow w wWW Services 


mM M BE. 


ss Milk lb, 
B.F. Ib. 
ww Services 


10,501 11,839 
3460-391 
2 2 


17,276 20,777 
485 695 
4 


8,840 10,050 
310 352 
1 1 


11,773 


10,597 
406 410 


s Milk Ib. 
B.F. Ib. 


“7,558 10,441 
290 386 
1 


11,268 
445 
2 


S Milk Ib. 
Ib. 
w Services 


Milk Ib, 
m m B.F. Ib. 
Services 


Milk = Ib. 
B.F. Ib. 


9,714 9,800 
307 291 
1 2 


14,153 12,134 
453 389 
3 2 


2 


9,991 14,748 
392-553 
1 


17,735 
734 


10,706 
— 


14,653 
519 
7* 


13,190 
438 
1 3 


9.586 11,564 
292 402 
2 1 


s S$ S Mik lb. 


5,600 
244 
3 


11,602 
390 


Ib. 
Ww Services 


9.725 12,809 


Ratio of 
services 
Cow Birth to 
www... 3 1 1 2 «8:5 
44 |_| |_| 305 323 356 
‘ THN 14,285 4,560 18,795 
TH 23 8 11,864 18,795 
191 mmm m 356 568 ta 
234 342 483 
ow. 1 4 2 11:6 
TH = 7,480 10,674 
253 18 MMm.. 226 317 458 a 
TH ea 12,576 15,178 15,642 
268 486 482 502 
TH Ss s SS s 17,756 
276 2355 MMmmmmM 585 688 
TH 5 Mm mmm m mM Milk Ib. | 12,784 iow 
TH 8 S coco ene 10,892 11,572 
295 16 mm..mm m BF. bb, 342 400 
_ w Services 4 3 14:36 
TH 11 Ss ss s S$ Milk Ib. 0,617 -13,931 
45 WwW. .. «. W W Services 1 2 7:4 
331 23 Mm. . mm BF. bb. 355 568 
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TABLE 3 (Continued)—Reaction to Fluoride Ingestion of Twenty-Six Holstein-Friesian Cows in the 
Texas Technological College Herd 


Indicator lesions 
(Right) 


(Left) 


Production and breeding record 
Production adjusted to mature equivalent, 2x, 305-day basis to 


Ratio of 
services 


3 4 


1946 1947 


1948 1949 1950 1951 calves 


Milk Ib. 


3 
@ 
M. 


11,714 a 13,932 14,369 
420 om 476 538 
2 2 2 2 


Saw RReo 


S Milk Ib. 
. mM BAF. bb, 
c Services 


. Milk Ib, 
Services 
Ave. milk 
Ave. B.F. 

Ave. services 
per calf 


Savi 


8,302 10,582 10,484 


10,512 14,679 
344 526 
1 I 1 
14,007 15,406” 
459 
1 4 
11,408 
476 534 
1 1 ii 2:2 
289 362 384 479 503 


1.5 1.5 2.45 2.00 2.82 2.67 2.3 


S = Severe staining; s = slight staining; M = marked mottling; m = slight mottling; W = heavy wearing; w= 


light wearing; E = enamel erosion; c = caries; d = deciduous; 


concentration in one of the commercial 
dairy feed mixtures fed to the cows used 
in this study. 

Assuming that the average weight of 
the cows in the herd was 1,000 lb. and 
that the average production had been 30 
lb. of milk daily, the ration fed prior to 
September, 1949, would have included 5 
lb. of alfalfa hay with a fluorine content 
of 2.6 p.p.m.; 30 lb. of silage containing 
only a trace of fluoride; and 12 lb. of 
home-mixed concentrate. This concentrate 
(consisting of 600 Ib. of milo, 200 lb. of 
wheat bran, 190 lb. of cottonseed meal, and 
10 lb. of calcium supplement) would have 
contained 2.3 p.p.m. of fluorine (1.045 mg./ 
1 lb.), or a total daily intake from this 
ration of 17.87 mg. of fluorine per cow. 

Assuming a water intake of 4 lb. for 
every pound of milk produced, the daily 
water consumption would have been 120 
lb., and since the fluorine content of the 
water was 4 p.p.m., the daily intake of 
fluorine from water alone would have been 
217.44 mg. Thus, each cow would have in- 
gested 235.31 mg. of fluorine per day or, 
on a dry weight basis, 0.52 mg. per kilo- 
gram of body weight. 

Beginning Sept. 1, 1949, the management 
of the herd was changed and a commercial 
concentrate feed replaced the home-made 
mixture. This commercial feed contained, 
on the average, 100 p.p.m. of fluorine (table 
2, dairy mix No. 1). This high fluoride con- 


B.F, = butterfat; *corn vulva; ** cystic ovaries. 


tent, apparently unknown to the feed manu- 
facturer until this analysis was made, is 
an excellent illustration of a possible cryptic 
source of fluorides for farm animals. 
With the change in management, the 
average milk production increased from 30 
lb. to 37 Ib. daily. Thus, the daily water 
intake is assumed to have increased to 148 
Ib. and the fluorine consumption to 268.18 
mg. or 0.59 mg. per kilogram of body 
weight daily. Therefore, with the average 
cow now ingesting 12 lb. of concentrate 
containing 489.24 mg. of fluorine, 8 lb. of 
alfalfa hay containing 8.53 mg. of fluorine, 
and 36 lb. of silage with only a trace of 
fluorine, the total daily fluorine intake from 
this ration would be 497.77 mg. This, plus 
the 268.18 mg. of fluorine in the water, 
would be a daily intake of 765.95 mg., or 
1.69 mg. per kilogram of body weight. This 
is equivalent to a dry ration containing 56.3 
p.p.m. of fluorine. Thus, the daily fluorine 
ingestion which had been approximately 
0.52 mg. per kilogram of body weight in- 
creased on Sept. 1, 1949, to approximately 
1.69 mg. per kilogram of body weight. 
Effects upon Production.—The average 
annual milk production of the 40 cows in- 
creased from 7,573 lb. in 1946 to 12,441 Ib. 
in 1951. The average annual butterfat pro- 
duction increased from 280 lb. in 1946 to 
516 Ib, in 1951. With one exception, each 
cow increased her annual production during 
this period. Only 10 cows had decreases in 


Cow 

(No.) 

251 M M BF. Ib. 

TH Ss SS S$ $S_. Milk Ib. 
TH bz | 
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TABLE 4—Reaction to Fluoride Ingestion of Fourteen Jersey Cows in the Texas Technological 
College Herd 


Incisor lesions 


Cow Birth (Right) | (Left) 


Production and breeding record 
Production adjusted to mature equivalent, 2x, 305-day basis to 


Ratio of 
services 


No. date 2 3 4 Year 


1946 


1947 1948 1949 1951 calves 


ss Milk Ib. 
mm m BF. Ib. 
Services 


4 3 
mmmmm 


8,392 


7,494 7,796 
388 


4 


“ss Milk Ib. 
m m BF. Ib. 
Services 


7,375 


7,702 
358 391 


m m B.F. Ib. 
Services 


s Milk 


m m m BF. Ib. 
Services 


S Milk Ib 


m m B.F. Ib. 
Services 
~s Milk 
Ib. 
Services 


Services 
Milk lb. 
MM M BF. Ib. 
Services 
Milk Ib. 
mm * Ib. 
Services 
Milk Ib. 
B.F. Ib. 
Services 
Milk Ib. 
B.F. Ib. 
Services 
. Milk Ib. 
* Ib. 
Services 
m d d Milk Ib. 
B.F. Ib. 
Services 
Ave, milk — 
Ave. B.F. 
Ave. services 
calf 


N 
Zan 


7,884 7,598 


3.0 1.75 


6,187 «5,610 
344 332 

1 
5,122. 5,971 
312 352 
1 


7,094 4,954 
417 259 
1 
7,303 11,617 
416 645 
1 3 
7.258 8,238 
413 471 
2 
9,230 

$17 

3 2 
9,590 —«:10,710 

564 581 

1 
8,188 8,501. 

456 507 

1 3 

5.525 9,596 

311 536 

1 


8.495 8,962 

434 550 

1 
4,166 «6,906 

257 403 
1 1 


6,239 7.784. 7,150 8,227 
373-368 303 425 398 468 


1.00 2.09 2.25 2.00 


S = Severe staining; s = slight staining; M = marked mottling; m 


8,226 10,122 9,519 10,395 10,846 11,546 


393 449 489 


= slight mottling; W heavy wearing; 


w = light wearing; E = enamel erosion; c = caries; d = deciduous; *absent; B.F. = butterfat. 


one or more lactations but 5 of these could 
be explained. 

When converted to a mature equivalent, 
two times a day, 305-day basis, the average 
annual milk production of the 40 cows in- 
creased from 8,226 lb. of milk in 1946 to 
11,546 lb. in 1951 (table 4), and the butter- 
fat production increased from 304 Ib. in 
1946 to 489 Ib. in 1951. 

The average annual production on the ad- 


justed basis for the three years prior to 
1949, when the calculated fluoride intake 
increased, was 9,289 lb. of milk and 340.6 
lb. of fat. The average for the two years 
subsequent to 1949 was 11,246 lb. of milk 
and 469 lb. of fat. 

Effects upon Reproduction.—In an at- 
tempt to evaluate the effects, if any, of fluo- 
rosis upon the reproductive efficiency of the 
cows in this herd, the number of services 


J 
46 
120 3a mmm mm 248 454 494 
2 1 1 4 13:5 
tT) #7? s s s .. s 8s Milk Ib, 7,892. 7,661 8,853 
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201 seam... 202 370 
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required per calf and per cow per year were 
determined (tables 3, 4). They averaged 
from 1.5 to 2.82 for the Holstein-Friesian 
cows and from 1.0 to 3.0 for the Jerseys. 
For both groups, the average was 2.0 which 
includes 1 cow with cystic ovaries and 1 
with a torn vulva. A slight increase in the 
number of services required per calf, in 
the Holstein-Friesian herd, occurred in the 
latter part of the study. It is believed 
that the average herd experiences a similar 
increased difficulty in breeding with an in- 
crease in production, possibly due to a 
gradual depletion of the reserve of nutri- 
ents in the body. 


DISCUSSION 


The results indicate that there was in 
this herd a definite abnormality in the tooth 
structure of the animals, which was charac- 
teristic of that repeatedly described as be- 
ing the result of the ingestion of excessive 
fluorides. These cows had for six years 
ingested feed and water with a calculated 
fluoride content of 0.52 to 1.69 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight per day. This 
approximates the threshold for changes that 
can be detected by the gross appearance of 
the teeth.’® It is in agreement with the sug- 
gestion that cattle can ingest 1 mg. of 
fluoride per kilogram of body weight per 
day with no ill effects, except for a possible 
slight mottling and wear of the teeth.'® 

The fluorine content of the metacarpus 
of cow TG 36 was 2,695 p.p.m., essentially 
in agreement with the figure of 3,000 p.p.m. 
suggested as the lowest at which any sys- 
temic fluorine effects may be observed.'* 
This cow showed no abnormalities upon 
necropsy. No picture was obtained of her 
incisor teeth. 

It is our opinion that the tooth staining 
and mottling were present more uniformly 
and to a greater degree in this herd than 
has been reported by other investigators'* 
for cows ingesting similar amounts of 
fluorine as fluorides. Possibly, since the 
actual weights of feed ingested in the early 
years of the period studied were not avail- 
able and analyses were not made, the 
fluorine content may have been greater 
than estimated. The calculated average 
daily fluorine intake was undoubtedly ex- 
ceeded in some of the cows. 

The average production of these cows in- 
creased during this six-year period, prob- 


ably as the result of improved feeding and 
management. However, the ingestion of 
fluorides, which was increased to a level 
almost past the threshold of fluoride tox- 
icity, did not prevent an increase in produc- 
tion. 

An average of two services per calf, for 
40 cows which varied in age from 2 to 12 
years, is above the average breeding effi- 
ciency of dairy herds in the United States.’ 
Therefore, the fluorides ingested by these 
cows apparently were not sufficient to no- 
ticeably inhibit their ability to reproduce. 


SUMMARY 


Forty cows in the Texas Technological 
College dairy herd, born and raised in Lub- 
bock County (an area known to have a 
water supply averaging 4 to 5 parts per 
million of fluorine), have been studied to 
determine: (1) their average daily intake 
of fluorine as fluoride; (2) what lesions, if 
any, could be recognized and attributed to 
the ingestion of excessive amounts of fluor- 
ine; and (3) the effects of the ingestion of 
borderline amounts of fluorine on their pro- 
duction and reproduction. 

It was found that (1) for three years 
prior to September, 1949, their average 
daily fluorine ingestion was 0.52 mg. per 
kilogram of body weight, and for the re- 
maining three years of the study it was 
1.69 mg. per kilogram. 

2) Dental lesions (mottling, staining, 
and abnormal wearing) were distinctly evi- 
dent and appeared to be more severe on the 
incisors which were being formed at the 
time of higher fluoride intake. 

3) No skeletal lesions, stiffness, diarrhea, 
or elongated hoofs were found that could 
be attributed to the ingestion of excessive 
fluorides. 

4) The milk and butterfat production 
was markedly increased concurrent with the 
high fluorine intake, probably because of 
improved methods of management. 

5) The breeding efficiency of the herd 
was considered normal. 

6) Marked dental lesions on the incisor 
teeth, similar to those ascribed to fluorosis 
were observed in dairy cows that had in- 
gested 0.52 to 1.69 mg. of fluorides per 
kilogram of body weight over a period of 
six years. These observations are in accord- 
ance with the findings in the literature'® 
with respect to the criteria by which bor- 
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derline or low levels of fluoride ingestion 
can be recognized. 
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An all-time record for a Polled Hereford 
bull was recently set at a sale in Kansas 
when an undefeated 1953 champion was 
sold for $50,000.—Am. Hereford J., March 
1, 1954. 


Bovine Hyperkeratosis in England 

In 1950, 16 of 18 calves on a farm died 
with a peculiar condition, In 1952, 2 of 20 
calves developed similar symptoms and the 
diagnosis was hyperkeratosis. In 1950, the 
wood in the calf shed had been covered with 
a thick coating of a tar-creosote compound, 
one area of which the calves licked persist- 
ently. The same condition developed on both 
sides of the neck on 2 calves when the same 
creosote compound was painted on only one 
side of their necks, daily, for a month.— 
Vet. Rec., Dec. 19, 1954. 


Blackquarter (Blackleg) in Cattle 


In Ireland, where blackquarter (blackleg ) 
is a common disease, 150 successfully 
treated cases are reported. The shoulder 
was as frequently affected as the hind 
quarter and infection was also reported in 
the brisket, neck, masseter muscles, and 
tongue. It is not rare in calves under 6 
months of age. If treated early, penicillin 
gives excellent results, the aqueous solution 
being preferred because of its quick action. 

A 600-lb. animal is given 2,000,000 units 
followed every eight hours by 1,000,000 
units for forty-eight hours, When this may 
be inconvenient, procaine penicillin may 
also be given for the first treatment and 
repeated twice at 24-hour intervals. Com- 
plete recovery is the rule, but if muscle 
necrosis has occurred the abscess should be 
incised three or four weeks later and the 
necrotic tissue removed. Injecting penicillin 
into the affected area reduces its effective- 
ness, probably because the blood supply is 
impaired.—IJrish Vet. J., Dec., 1953. 


The Equine Population Still Declines 
The horse and mule census for Jan. 1, 
1953, totaled 3,870,000, an 11 per cent 
decline from a year ago and about half the 
1942 to 1951 average. Yearlings had de- 
clined 12 per cent and colts 8 per cent. 
The proportions of saddle horses and cow 
ponies continued to increase steadily. The 
number of horses and mules slaughtered 
under federal inspection totaled 357,000, 
a 5 per cent increase over 1951 and a record 
high.—The Cattleman, Sept., 1953. 


Corn has no place in the ration of any 
pig with any intestinal disturbance.—T. L. 
Steenerson, D.V.M., Indiana. 
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SURGERY & OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Perforating Duodenal Sarcoma and Intussusception 
in a Cow 
JEROME PAYTON, D.V.M. 


Morris, New York 


ON Nov. 20, 1953, I examined a 5-year-old 
grade Holstein-Friesian cow that had 
calved in May. When defecation suddenly 
stopped on the previous day, the owner had 
drenched her, without effect, with 2 lb. of 
Epsom salts. The cow had been showing 
signs of abdominal pain as evidenced by 
treading, repeatedly getting up and down, 
and occasionally moaning. She moved only 
reluctantly and slowly. When let outdoors, 
she would lie down for a short time, then 
rise and return to her stanchion. Her milk 
production had suddenly dropped and ano- 
rexia was complete. Her urine and the 
process of urination appeared normal. 

On physical examination, the patient was 
depressed and lethargic, with a temperature 
of 101.5 F., a slightly accelerated pulse, 
and a normal respiratory rate. The rumen 
was full, hard, and atonic. Intestinal 
peristalsis was absent, with no sounds on 
auscultation, but bloat was not apparent. 
No sign of pain could be elicited upon 
kneading the abdominal wall. The owner 
was advised of the probability of a vol- 
vulus or intussusception of the small in- 
testines and a grave prognosis was given. 
The client desired some form of medica- 
tion; therefore 2 quarts of mineral oil and 
a pail of water with stimulants and chloral 
hydrate were administered with a stomach 
tube. 

When forty-eight hours later the owner 
reported that there had been no bowel pas- 
sage, the animal was reéxamined. The symp- 
toms and general conditions were found 
unchanged. Virtually no feed had been con- 
sumed and water consumption was half of 
normal. On rectal examination the rear gut 
was empty, little mucus was present, and 
no abnormalities were palpated. A gallon 
of mineral oil was given by stomach tube 


Dr. Payton is a general practitioner in Morris, N. Y. 


but the only result was a bowel evacuation 
of a few ounces of thick mucus speckled 
with flakes of dried, brown blood. 

When reéxamined forty-eight hours later, 
dried brown flakes of blood were adherent 
to the area immediately around the anus. 
Rectal examination again was negative, re- 
vealing an empty rectum and terminal 
colon but the mucosa now was coated with 
a thick, sticky mucilaginous brown mucus. 
The cow showed no discomfort or pain 
when being examined per rectum, no per- 
istaltic sounds could be heard, and the tem- 
perature, pulse, and respiration had not 
increased. Permission was granted to per- 
form an exploratory laparotomy that eve- 
ning, November 24. 

After preoperative preparation of the 
right lumbar and abdominal region, a nose 
lead was applied and the cow made secure 
in a standing position in the stanchion. A 
paralumbar nerve block was performed and, 
after adjusting a shroud, a 12-inch incision 
was made through the skin and musculature 
into the peritoneal cavity just ventral to 
the transverse processes of the lumbar 
vertebrae and approximately 4 inches pos- 
terior and parallel to the last rib. The 
parietal and visceral peritoneum were nor- 
mal in appearance. Palpation of the intesti- 
nal tract revealed a sausage-like mass, ap- 
proximately 8 inches long, in the upper 
right lumbar region, posterior and some- 
what dorsal to the incision. 

When delivered through the incision, the 
mass proved to be an intussusception of the 
duodenum. The visible peritoneum and un- 
derlying tissue appeared bright and healthy 
but moderately congested. The intussuscep- 
tion was reduced by gentle, moderate trac- 
tion and by breaking down the adhesive 
strands. Upon reduction, a 2-inch, some- 
what elliptical, indurated area involving the 
intestinal wall was found. It was perforated 
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at the center but filled by a blood clot. The 
area about this lesion was slightly inflamed, 
with a few dark streaks suggestive of in- 
cipient necrosis. Apparently, the indurated 
area had precipitated the telescoping prior 
to the perforation. 

Clamps were applied on the duodenum 6 
inches on either side of the lesion. The mes- 
enteric vessels supplying this section were 
ligated with the visual aid of an extension 
light held behind the mesentery. The du- 
odenum was transected at the clamps and 
the involved segment, with a triangular 
portion of the mesentery, was removed. The 
severed ends of the gut were sponged clean, 
disinfected, and an end-to-end anastomosis 
was done, with a Connell suture and a re- 
inforcing continuous row of Lembert su- 
ture, using 00 chromic intestinal catgut 
with a straight atraumatic needle. The 
mesenteric rent was closed with a few in- 
terrupted sutures. The suture line was 
tested for leakage and the gut for patentcy, 
by encircling the intestine with the fingers 
of one hand on either side of the anasto- 
mosis and alternately forcing the intestinal 
contents past the sutured junction. 

The exposed intestine was then sponged 
and replaced, and 20 ce. of sterile water, 
containing 1 million units of crystalline 
penicillin, 1 Gm. of streptomycin, and 300 
units of bacitracin, was poured over the 
anastomosis within the peritoneal cavity. 
The peritoneum and abdominal muscles 
were sutured with one row of interrupted 
No. 3 chromic catgut, and the skin closed 
with mattress sutures of linen tape. A peni- 
cillin ointment was applied to the sutured 
skin area, an injectable sulfonamide was 
administered intraperitoneally, and 3 mil- 
lion units of penicillin in oil injected intra- 
muscularly. 

The next morning, six hours after the 
operation, the cow appeared bright and ate 
about 2 quarts of grain and some ensilage. 
There was no fever nor indication of peri- 
tonitis. 

Two days after the operation, slight 
rumenal and intestinal movements were 
detected for the first time; faint splashing 
sounds being auscultated over the right 
abdominal wall. Water, but no feed, was 
consumed that day and the cow’s tempera- 
ture remained normal. 

The next day, November 27, rumen move- 
ments were stronger, intestinal sounds 
louder, and the cow ate hay readily. Early 
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the next morning there was a copious, loose 
bowel movement. Hay, grain, and ensilage 
were thenceforth consumed in_ liberal 
amounts, the animal brightened, milk pro- 
duction increased, and recovery seemed as- 
sured. The skin incision healed by primary 
intention and the 3-month fetus was re- 
tained. 

However, on Jan. 8, 1954, the cow again 
showed signs of constipation and colic. 
Rectal palpation again was negative. She 
was given a gallon of oi] which was passed 
in thirty-six hours, after which diarrhea 
developed. Her condition gradually deteri- 
orated until on February 3 she was unable 
to rise. Both prescapular and the left pre- 
femoral lymph nodes were then noticed to 
be several times their normal size. The 
dairyman then recalled that he had noticed 
a swelling in the region of the left pre- 
femoral node but it had receded before the 
operation. On rectal examination, the mes- 
enteric nodes also were found to be en- 
larged. 

Necropsy, after euthanasia, revealed the 
prescapular nodes to be about 10 by 5 by 4 
inches and the left prefemoral node about 
half that large. The mesenteric nodes, none 
of which seemed oversize at the time of the 
operation, now were greatly enlarged. These 
abnormalities raised the suspicion that the 
perforated lesion, resected with the intes- 
tine, had been lymphatic tissue. Tissue 
specimens, therefore, were submitted to the 
New York State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University. Their report stated: 
“Histopathological examination . . . showed 
the presence of a reticulum cell sarcoma... . 
This case is similar to one described by 
J. S. Bengston, Am. J. Path., 14, 365-376, 
1938.” 

Thus, while a bovine intestinal resection 
in the field had been shown to be practical 
and feasible, it had proved to be but a futile 
gesture to a losing cause. 


Intestinal Resection in a Bull 

For five days, a 3-year-old bull had 
neither eaten nor defecated in spite of laxa- 
tive treatment. He occasionally showed dis- 
comfort and moderate straining but passed 
only scanty, tarlike feces. The abdomen 
was moderately distended, the rumen dor- 
mant and filled with semifluid material, the 
eyes were dull, the temperature consistently 
normal, and the heart sounds were normal 
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but slightiy fast. No abnormalities could be 
palpated per rectum. 

Using paravertebral lumbar anesthesia, 
an exploratory laparotomy and rumenotomy 
were performed. No foreign materials or ad- 
hesions were found. Palpations through the 
rumen wall indicated that the omasum was 
normal. After rumen closure, an intussus- 
ception of the ileum was found. Since the 
affected organ could not be brought to the 
incision in the left flank, a second incision 
was made in the right flank at a lower level. 
Inflammation, necrosis, and adhesions made 
reduction of the 4-inch intussusception in- 
advisable. The intestine for 18 inches on 
either side of the lesion was also congested 
and edematous. Therefore, a 4-foot segment 
was resected. An end-to-end anastamosis 
was done by suturing over the forceps, 
using two rows of gut sutures. 

When the operation was completed, 2 
liters of 10 per cent dextrose in saline solu- 
tion were given intravenously, along with 
10 Gm. of dihydrostreptomycin and 3 mil- 
lion units of procaine penicillin in oil, intra- 
muscularly. This supportive and antibiotic 
therapy was repeated as indicated. By the 
third day, the bull was eating and passing 
normal feces. Six months later, he was re- 
ported to be in good health and to have been 
in heavy service for four months.—M.S.C. 
Vet., Fall, 1953. 


Persistent Imperforate Hymen in a 
Shetland Mare 


F. G. FIELDER, B.V.Sc., D.V.M. 
Ithaca, New York 


An 8&-year-old Shetland mare was ad- 
mitted to the large animal clinic of the New 
York State Veterinary College with a his- 
tory of persistent tenesmus. The mare had 
been bred two months prior to presentation. 
The veterinarian referring the case had 
made a provisional diagnosis of prolapse of 
the vagina. 

On examination, the mare was wearing 
a retention harness over the vulva. The 
temperature, pulse, and respiration were 
normal. Preliminary examination was ren- 
dered difficult due to constant tenesmus, 
but a mass was protruding between the lips 
of the vulva. The urethral orifice was de- 
tected on the ventral border of the pro- 


Dr. Fielder is now on the staff of the University of 
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lapsed mass. No structure resembling the 
cervix could be detected visually. Examina- 
tion was completed without difficulty fol- 
lowing the injection of 9 cc. of 1 per cent 
procaine into the epidural space. The pro- 
truding membrane was seen to form a com- 
plete partition between the vulva and 
vagina, anterior to which a firm cylindrical 
mass was palpated rectally. A diagnosis of 
imperforate hymen was made and anti- 
biotic therapy instituted to prepare the 
animal for surgical perforation, 

On each of three successive days, the 
bladder was irrigated with warm sterile 
physiological saline solution using a rubber 
catheter, followed by the instillation of 
500,000 units of penicillin in oil base. In 
addition, systemic penicillin at the rate of 
2,000 units of procaine penicillin in oil per 
pound of body weght was injected. In the 
event of persistent tenesmus, it was planned 
to use repeated epidural injections, but this 
was not found to be necessary after the 
initial treatment. On the third day follow- 
ing this pre-operative therapy, the opera- 
tive site was thoroughly cleansed with soft 
soap and dried with aqueous roccal, Epi- 
dural anesthesia was induced by injecting 
12 cc. of 2 per cent procaine into the epi- 
dural space. The hymen was perforated at 
its center by inserting a Williams’ cervical 
dilator. Immediately, copious amounts of 
mucopurulent exudate escaped through the 
opening. The hymen was firmly grasped 
with tenaculums and an elliptical incision 
made, thus removing a 3- by 2-in. portion 
of the hymen. 

The exudate changed to a purulent con- 
sistency and an estimated 2 gallons was 
voided in a matter of minutes. The opening 
in the hymen was further enlarged, care 
being exercised to avoid damage to the 
urethral opening. Tetanus antitoxin, 1,500 
units, was administered subcutaneously and 
antibiotic therapy maintained for an addi- 
tional seven days. 

Rectal examination one week later re- 
vealed a normal uterus and vagina. The 
small rectum and anus prevented full ma- 
nipulation of the uterus. Vaginal examina- 
tion with a speculum showed a healthy mu- 
cosa with no exudate. 

The animal was discharged without com- 
plications and in apparent good health. The 
owner has since reported that the mare has 
been rebred and is now in foal. 

Comment.—Service by the stud probably 
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led to ejaculation into the urethra. The irri- 
tation of the urethral orifice and the accu- 
mulated estrous debris led to tenesmus of a 
persistent nature. 

Williams! records that persistent hymen 
occurs in all species with the highest inci- 
dence in ruminants. 
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Amputation of the Forelimb of a Dog 
JOSE A. SOLIS, D.V.M. 
Quezon City, Philippines 


A purebred German Shepherd bitch, 
when first brought to the writer at the 
University of the Philippines for treatment, 
was just about 5 months old and was mani- 
festing nervous symptoms involving prin- 
cipally the right forelimb. The affected leg 
shook involuntarily and the dog howled at 
intervals as though in great pain. Appar- 
ently, she was suffering from distemper. 
She was treated for that condition and re- 
covered, but the chorea remained. 

Euthanasia was recommended: however, 
because the owner wanted to keep the bitch 


Dr, Solis is associate professor and acting head of the 
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State College, Ames. 
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Fig. | (Left)—The patient wearing bandage during convalescence. 
Fig. 2—The patient after recovery. 
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to raise a litter of pups, she was taken home 
to recuperate. 

Six months later, she had matured but 
was obviously stunted in growth, The shak- 
ing limb had atrophied and curled up as 
an ugly appendage. Otherwise, the bitch 
was in fairly good health. Because of the 
pathetic condition of the leg, amputation 
was suggested to the owner. Permission was 
granted, and the operation was performed 
on July 2, 1953. 


THE SURGICAL OPERATION 


Preparation of the Patient.—No special 
preparation was necessary except fasting 
the animal overnight for surgery the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Anesthesia.—Since the patient weighed 
40 lb., about 20 cc. of 10 per cent aqueous 
solution of chloral hydrate containing mag- 
nesium sulfate was given intravenously. 
The injection was given slowly into the left 
cephalic vein, Deep anesthesia was attained 
in a few minutes, with a fairly good degree 
of muscular relaxation. 

Field of Operation.—With the animal ly- 
ing on her left side on the operating table, 
the surgical field was mapped out and the 
landmarks determined through palpation 
and manipulation of the right scapulohu- 
meral articulation and its environs. The 
skin on all sides of the joint within a radius 
of 3 to 5 inches was clipped, shaved, and 
disinfected, and the leg was wrapped with 
gauze from the paw to the elbow joint. 

Surgical Technique.—A semicircular in- 
cision was first made in the axillary region, 
starting in front of, and above, the point 
of the shoulder (tuber scapulae), and car- 
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ried backward and downward to a point 
about 2 inches behind the elbow. (Care was 
taken not to injure the external thoracic 
vein.) Then an incision of about the same 
length and direction was made across the 
lateral surface of the proximal part of the 
brachial region, connecting with the ends 
of the first incision. 

With the skin flaps of the second incision 
dissected and reflected, the lateral muscles 
of the shoulder and arm, together with the 
cephalic vein, were exposed. The cephalic 
and external thoracic veins were freed from 
the surrounding structures, carefully li- 
gated, and severed. 

The muscles around the shoulder joint 
were then resected, This started with the 
pectoral muscles and extended forward to 
include the brachiocephalic muscle. By 
means of blunt dissection, the brachial ves- 
sels and adjacent branches of the brachial 
plexus were exposed and ligated. 

The deltoideus, triceps brachii (long 
head), latissimus dorsi, supraspinatus, in- 
fraspinatus, and teres minor muscles, all 
of which cover the shoulder joint posteriorly 
and laterally, were then divided at their 
tendinous attachments to the proximal ex- 
tremity of the humerus. This brought into 
view the scapulohumeral] articulation which 
was disarticulated. 

Next, the brachialis, biceps brachii, sub- 
scapularis, coracobrachialis, and _ tensor 
fasciae antibrachii muscles on the medio- 
ventral side of the joint were resected. 
The limb from the shoulder down was now 
practically free, except for the ligated bra- 
chial vessels and nerves which were then 
severed, completely dismembering the leg. 

To prevent the occurrence of a fistula, 
the glenoid cavity of the scapula was thor- 
oughly curetted. All hemorrhage from the 
resected muscles was controlled with hemo- 
stats and ligatures, and the raw surfaces 
were sprinkled with sulfanilamide crystals. 
Finally, the skin flaps were approximated 
with simple interrupted silk sutures. A 
many-tailed bandage was specially devised 
for the protection of the wound (fig. 1). 
The operation lasted about an hour. 

After-Treatment.—As precautionary 
measure, 1% liter of 5 per cent dextrose- 
saline solution was administered as a veno- 
clysis, and 300,000 units of penicillin in oil 
was given intramuscularly daily for the 
first two days after the operation. 

No complications arose and the dog com- 
pletely recovered in two weeks (fig. 2). 
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Ventral Cesarotomy in the Sow 

In cesarean section the sow, under gen- 
eral anesthesia (chloroform is preferred by 
the author), is laid on either side, the area 
is prepared, and an incision 6 to 9 inches 
long is made through the abdominal wall 
just lateral, and parallel, to the line of the 
mammary glands. The uterus is incised at 
the base of the horn and the pigs manipu- 
lated to the incision by gentle massage. 
Sometimes the pigs in both horns are re- 
moved through one incision. A continuous 
Lembert suture of No. 8 nylon is used to 
close the uterine incision and is buried by 
a second such continuous suture. The ab- 
dominal incision is closed with a row of 
interrupted sutures of the same material, 
doubled. 

Irritation from manipulation per vagina, 
prior to operation, reduces the chances of 
success but several cases with swollen in- 
flamed vulvas have survived and suckled 
their pigs satisfactorily.—Jrish Vet., Dec., 
1953. 


A Farrowing Phenomenon 

A letter to the Veterinary Record (Dec. 
12, 1953) tells of a third-litter sow giving 
birth to 10 pigs on November 5 and another 
10 pigs on December 1. She had been bred 
but once, since the owner took his sows to 
a neighbor’s boar. 

[Is this a frequent phenomenon? On 
March 14, 1951, an Iowa gilt farrowed 6 
husky pigs and, a week later, another 5 
pigs about half the size of the first group. 
Here, also, the owner insisted that the gilt 
had been bred only once.—Ed.] 


To salvage breeding stock while eliminat- 
ing atrophic rhinitis from a herd, keep the 
healthy appearing sows isolated in clean 
quarters until their litters are 6 weeks old. 
At that age, pigs are resistant, but if even 1 
shows symptoms the entire litter should be 
destined for market.—T. L. Jones, D.V.M., 
Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph. 


Ova Stored, Transplanted, Fertilized.— 
When 287 unfertilized rabbit ova, which 
had been stored at 0 to 10 C. for six to 
thirty-one hours, were transferred to does, 
6.25 per cent developed normally when fer- 
tilized in vivo.—Vet. Bull., Jan., 1954. 
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Interstitial Cell Tumor of the Equine Testis 


HILTON A. SMITH, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
College Station, Texas 


THE FOLLOWING is a description of an inter- 
stitial cell tumor of the testis in a horse, 
believed to be of sufficient rarity to merit 
its being recorded, While a number of older 
writers have made reference to equine tes- 
ticular tumors and have implied a certain 
degree of frequency for those neoplasms, 
most of such references antedate the intro- 
duction of modern ideas of classification 
and are of little value for present-day pur- 
poses. 

Among the more recent publications, Feldman’ 
reported no testicular tumors among his series of 
nearly 600 animal neoplasms, although he referred 
to the work of Sticker," who had reported 13 
“carcinomas” of the testicle among 311 carcinomas. 

Courteau’ in 1935 classified epithelial neoplasms 
of the testis as embryomas, seminal epitheliomas, 
and tumors of the interstitial cells, and referred, 
indirectly, to a variety of examples, most of which 
had been reported merely as epitheliomas or car- 
cinomas. He mentioned one interstitial cell tumor 
in a 15-year-old mule which had been reported by 
others in 1926. 

Jackson" in 1936 likewise compiled a series of 
approximately 600 animal neoplasms with the only 
testicular tumor being in a dog. 

Innes’ in 1942 reported one seminoma and one 
teratoma in cryptorchid horses and offered evidence 
to show that, contrary to the opinion of writers of 
an earlier epoch, teratomas of the testis are rare in 
animals. 

An interstitial cell tumor was found by Rangel 
and Machado’ in one testicle of a 6-year-old Brah- 
man bull which had been castrated by inversion 
and torsion of both testes within the scrotum. 

Although opinions are more numerous 
and more divergent in human than in vet- 
erinary pathology, it seems reasonably well 
established that neoplasms primary in the 
testicle fall into the following classes: (1) 
teratomas, (2) seminomas, (3) tumors of 
the nongerminal epithelium, and (4) inter- 
stitial cell tumors. 

Teratomas are of foremost importance in 
the human testis, although it is possible 
that confusion in differentiating them from 
seminomas may have made them appear 
more numerous than was truly the case. 
They are not unknown in animals but are 
of almost negligible frequency. As with all 
teratomas, their chief development may be 
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in the direction of any one of the primary 
tissues so that a variety of pictures is pre- 
sented. One spectacular type develops chori- 
onic tissues and grows with the character- 
istic effects of a chorionepithelioma. 

Seminomas, which have also been known 
as embryonal carcinomas, are derived from 
the germinal epithelium and usually are 
readily recognizable by the highly embry- 
onic character of their cells. 

The usual tumor of nongerminal epi- 
thelium arises from the sustentacular cells 
(Sertoli’s cells) of the seminiferous tubule, 
although those coming from epithelium 
somewhere in the efferent ductal system are 
essentially the same. In addition to the 
Sertoli’s cell tumor, the name most fre- 
quently used, sustentacular cell tumor is an 
equivalent designation. On the other hand, 
many find the term tubular adenoma espe- 
cially fitting since most of these tumors are 
arranged in tubules of much the same size 
and superficial appearance as the seminif- 
erous tubules, from which their origin can 
often be directly traced, 

The interstitial cell tumor, also known as 
the Leydig’s cell tumor, arises from the in- 
terstitial, androgen-producing cell of the 
testis. In addition to maintaining its re- 
semblance to those cells of rounded or 
polygonal outline, small nuclei, and _ vo- 
luminous cytoplasm, it is characterized by 
considerable amounts of cytoplasmic lipoid, 
which is of importance in identification. 
There is apparently a lipochrome pigment 
present, for the tumor grossly has a more 
or less yellow coloration. 

As far as animals are concerned, most of 
the information available on testicular tu- 
mors applies to the dog, for reasons which 
are obvious when one considers the ac- 
cepted practices in the husbandry of farm 
animals. The last three types, seminomas, 
Sertoli’s cell tumors, and interstitial cell 
tumors, appear to occur in dogs with con- 
siderably more frequency than they do in 
man. While malignant examples of all three 
types are known, dogs with even the 
dreaded seminoma commonly recover after 
removal of the enlarged testicle. The great 
majority of the Sertoli’s cell and interstitial 
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Fig. I|—Gross appearance of tumor, testicle, and 


prac: Fig. 3—A less typical area of the tumor. The cells 


are smaller and more deeply stained, occasionally 
forming clumps resembling acini. x 250. 


Fig. 2—A typical area of the tumor, showing nodular Fig. 4—A field stained by scarlet red (Sudan IV). 
masses of rather large polyhedral cells with pale or The black bodies are the tumor cells filled with lipoid. 
"foamy" cytoplasm. x 400. x 400 
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cell tumors are both histologically and clin- 
ically benign. The interstitial cell tumor 
exerts a masculinizing effect (prostatic hy- 
pertrophy) in the dog which is doubtless 
comparable to the precocious sexual devel- 
opment observed in the young human male. 
The canine Sertoli’s cell tumor has a femi- 
nizing effect which is apparently without 
counterpart in man. No data are available 
on such effects in other species. Testicular 
tumors in the dog are ably covered by 
Schlotthauer, McDonald, and Bollmann,'® 
Huggins and Pagos,* Mulligan,*, Jones and 
Friedman,’ and Coffin, Munson, and Scully.’ 


CASE REPORT 


The tumor to be described came from a 
7-year-old saddle horse. The one descended 
testicle had been removed early in life, the 
cryptorchid testicle being allowed to re- 
main. The animal had shown troublesome 
characteristics of masculinity and was pre- 
sented for surgical removal of the hidden 
testicle.* 

The organ removed from the abdominal 
cavity measured about 7 cm. in length, of 
which 5 cm. was testis proper outlined by 
the tunica albuginea, the remainder was 
epididymis and spermatic cord. Occupying 
the proximal end of the testis (and within 
the tunic) was a bright yellow, smoothly 
encapsulated body having roughly the 
shape of an elongated sphere and measur- 
ing about 1.5 by 2.0 by 2.5 cm. It had been 
noticed in a general way by the surgeon 
during the operation but became fully ap- 
parent only upon being incised (fig. 1). It 
was sharply demarcated and with a little 
pressure would have “shelled out” readily 
from its capsule. Smoothly homogeneous, it 
resembled fat in consistency but was too 
hard as well as too yellow. The remaining 
testicular tissue was of the usual brownish 
color and was firmer and better developed 
than is the case with many cryptorchid 
testes, but by no means equivalent in den- 
sity and resistance to normal testicular 
parenchyma. 

The gross and microscopic appearance of 
the tumor is shown in figures 1 to 4. There 
were no mitoses or lymphocytes, and the 
blood supply was not conspicuous. When 
stained by scarlet red (Sudan IV), the epi- 
thelial areas were seen to be overflowing 

*This was accomplished by Dr, Wayne W. Kirkham, 


School of Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. College of Texas, 
to whom we are indebted for this specimen. 


with fat. Under the polarizing microscope, 
much or possibly all of this fat was aniso- 
tropic, or birefractive, indicating that it 
was lipoidal in nature, not neutral fat. 

The connective tissue stroma of this ves- 
tigial testis was excessive, often forming 
heavy trabeculae. Within such bands of 
fibrous tissue, there were numerous clumps 
of large, oval cells typical of interstitial 
(Leydig’s) cells. Granules of golden yellow 
pigment, occurring in clumps, were rather 
conspicuous in these cells. 

The epididymis appeared normal, The 
same could probably be said of the excre- 
tory ducts which were _ encountered, 
although the inner region of the tunica 
albuginea contained a variety of small, 
irregular tubules apparently of vestigial 
nature in some cases and the result of 
pressure atrophy in others. 


SUMMARY 


An interstitial cell tumor of the equine 
testis is reported. It is possible only to 
speculate as to how long it had been in 
existence. The horse at 7 years of age was 
well past complete maturity and also well 
past the age at which the troublesome 
masculinity of such occasional cryptorchids 
usually brings surgical intervention. Re- 
covery from the operation was uneventful 
and the expected change in temperament 
was achieved. It is not possible to deter- 
mine whether the tumor exerted any endo- 
crine influence beyond that which would 
have resulted from the testicular tissue 
alone but, since the testicle proper was well 
supplied with its own interstitial cells, this 
seemed improbable. 
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Successful Delivery of an Extra- 
Uterine Bovine Fetus 


ELVIN K. PRATHER, D.V.M. 


Manawa, Wisconsin 


On Nov. 16, 1953, I was called to attend 
a Guernsey cow that had a history of ha- 
bitual recumbence and anorexia for two 
days and was due to calve the following 
day. Her temperature was 102.5 F., the 
cervical seal was gone, and the cervix was 
dilated sufficiently to allow the passage of 
one finger. The cow grunted when breath- 
ing and showed evidence of soreness over 
the abdominal floor, especially in the region 
of the reticulum. The heart sounds were 
normal and the pulse rate was 90. The 
bowel movements were scant, howevet 
slightly watery in consistency. 

The case was diagnosed as approaching 
parturition and suspected traumatic gas- 
tritis. A mild bovine laxative and 3 million 
units of penicillin were administered. On 
reéxamination twenty-four hours later, the 
cow was found to be still in much the same 
condition. The cervix was no further di- 
lated and the temperature was 102.0 F. 

After paravertebral lumbar and _ local 
anesthesia on the left side, a surgical field 
was prepared and a rumenotomy performed. 
Nothing abnormal, except a small amount 
of sand, was found in the rumen or reticu- 
lum. It was noted that the fetus could be 
readily palpated through the floor of the 
rumen and reticulum; however, no signifi- 


Dr. Prather is a general practitioner in Manawa, Wis. 


cance was applied to this fact at the time. 

After closure of the rumen incision, 
further examination revealed the abdominal 
cavity to be about half filled with a san- 
guineous, watery fluid, Just below the sur- 
face of the fluid the legs of a calf were 
found. The calf was not enclosed with fetal 
membranes; however, the umbilical cord 
was firmly attached and pulsating. 

The abdominal incision was extended 
ventrally and the live calf removed. The 
uterus was found to have a rent along the 
greater curvature of the right horn. The 
rent extended from a point near the tip of 
the horn to the cervix; however, the uterus 
had contracted so that the rent was only 
about 10 inches long. Even though there 
had been a great deal of abdominal pain, 
there was very little evidence of peritonitis. 

As the uterine rent could not be made 
to approach the abdominal incision, it had 
to be sutured blindly, by touch alone, using 
a double row of Cushing's right-angle su- 
tures. A triple sulfonamide solution, 1,000 
gr., was deposited in the abdominal cavity. 
The abdominal incision was closed with in- 
terrupted, figure-eight sutures and covered 
with flexible collodion. 

The calf was in excellent condition and 
had to be tied up before the operation was 
completed to keep it from wandering about 
the barn. 

A large quantity of fetal membranes was 
left in the uterus, and 50 mg. of stilbestrol 
was administered in hope of causing dila- 
tion of the cervix sufficient for the passage 
of the membranes, Twenty-four hours later, 
when the cervix was dilated to about 2 
inches in diameter, 80 U.S.P. units of puri- 
fied oxytocic principle was administered 
intramuscularly, and 4 sulfa-urea boluses 
and 1 Gm. of terramycin® were placed in 
the uterus. After the next forty-eight 
hours, no intact fetal membranes had 
passed; however, the cervix remained 
slightly dilated and the uterus was freely 
discharging a slightly fetid sanguineous 
fluid. Again, 80 U.S.P. units of purified 
oxytocic principle was administered and 1 
Gm. of terramycin was placed in the uterus. 
The uterine discharge continued for an- 
other day or so after which it gradually 
disappeared. Additional treatment con- 
sisted of 2 million units of penicillin daily 
for the first week plus various rumen and 
digestive stimulants. 

By the seventh day, there was no further 
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discharge. During this time, the tempera- 
ture never rose above 102.5 F., and the 
appetite gradually improved; however, the 
animal lost considerable weight. 

On the eleventh day following surgery 
when the abdominal sutures were removed, 
the cow was not eating and her temperature 
was 105.5 F. There was no uterine dis- 
charge and uterine involution appeared to 
be nearly complete. The diagnosis was sus- 
pected peritonitis, possibly resulting from 
contamination at the time of the operation 
since asepsis had been impossible. At this 
time, 2 million units of crystalline peni- 
cillin and 5 Gm. of streptomycin were ad- 
ministered intramuscularly. Forty-eight 
hours later, the temperature had fallen to 
103.0 F. and the appetite had improved. So 
the penicillin and streptomycin injections 
were repeated. 

The appetite continued to improve and 
on the twenty-first day the cow was found 
to be in excellent condition, her appetite 
was normal, lactation was approaching 
normal and she had regained some of the 
lost weight. The calf had been slaughtered 
for veal. 

Since the symptoms of this case had re- 
mained rather constant for three days, it 
is assumed that the fetus had been free in 
the abdominal cavity for at least that 
length of time. The lack of infection in the 
abdominal cavity at the time of the opera- 
tion was probably the result of the cervix 
having remained relatively undilated. 


Intussusception Reduced per Vagina.— 
Intestinal intussusception was successfully 
reduced in 2 cows through a vertical inci- 
sion in the vaginal wall immediately above 
the cervix. The inserted hand readily de- 
tected and withdrew the intussusception 
through the incision and the vagina to the 
exterior, where it was reduced by manipu- 
lation and returned to the abdominal cavity. 
The incision was not sutured. An intraperi- 
toneal injection of a sulfonamide solution 
was given but not repeated. Both cows 
made an uneventful recovery.—Irish Vet. J., 
Dec., 1953. 


Relaxation of the bovine cervix for the 
collection of ova was accomplished by the 
combined use of a relaxin and estrogen, 
where estrogen alone had failed. No trauma 
resulted from the instrument used.—Vet. 
Bull., Jan., 1954. 


ELVIN K. PRATHER 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 
__May_1954 


Intestinal Antisepsis in Surgery 

Of the antibiotics studied as intestinal 
antiseptics, streptomycin was discarded be- 
cause of the rapid development of resistant 
organisms. Chlortetracycline and oxytetra- 
cycline (aureomycin and terramycin) were 
only moderately efficient and often resulted 
in a pseudomembranous colitis, sometimes 
followed by death. Neomycin, first used in 
1949, rapidly eliminated bacteria from the 
gastrointestinal tract but yeast then grew 
rapidly. Of the sulfonamides, phthalylsul- 
fathiazole (sulfathalidine) was the most 
satisfactory and it also inhibited yeast 
growth. When it was given with neomycin, 
the results closely approached the optimum 
requirements. Both are well retained in the 
gut and need not be repeated until bowel 
evacuations occur.—J. Am. M. A., Dec. 26, 
1953. 


Minerals and Infertility—Deficiency of 
a trace element caused infertility in a num- 
ber of herds of dairy cattle. The condition 
was particularly aggravated by a high cal- 
cium intake, and it was rectified either by 
providing the deficient trace element or by 
supplying an excess of phosphorus to coun- 
teract the excess of calcium present.—Vet. 
Rec., Oct. 18, 1952. 


Pheasant-Chicken Hybrids.—Nearly 
1,400 eggs were laid by Cornish females 
mated to pheasant males, yet only 3 hybrids 
were raised. About 4 per cent of the eggs 
were fertile and of these only 5 per cent 
hatched, producing 1 female and 2 male 
hybrids. Upon maturity, they showed no 
evidence of sexual activity and, when dis- 
sected, revealed immature and abnormal 
gonad development.—Rep., Chief, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, 1953. 


Effect of Underfeeding on Breeding 
The volume and character of semen and 
the motility and morphology of sperma- 
tozoa were not significantly changed dur- 
ing a 23-week underfeeding experiment 
with a bull, even though he lost weight at 
the rate of 2 lb. per day. However, the ac- 
cessory glands were affected and the fruc- 
tose and citric acid content of the semen 
decreased.—Vet. Bull., Dec., 1952. 
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Surgical Conditions Encountered 
in Twelve Veterinary Clinics 


ROBERT W. DAVIS, D.V.M., M.S., and 
ROWEN D. FRANDSON, B.S., D.V.M. 


Fort Collins, Colorado 


The surgical anatomy course at the 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
A. & M. College, in the past has been based 
on the operations most commonly done at 
our clinic, However, since our graduates 
may locate in any area, it was decided that 
the course should be based on surgical con- 
ditions common throughout the United 
States. Therefore, the following survey was 
made. 

Clinical records were generously donated 
by staff members of schools in the follow- 
ing states: Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Washington. These records covered one or 
more years (1950-1952) at each school, with 
a total of 15 clinical years reported by the 
12 coéperating schools. 

The tabulated results (table 1) can not 


From the School of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado 
A. & M. College, Fort Collins. 


TABLE I—Surgical Cases Reported by All Clinics in 
Twelve Schools of Veterinary Medicine 


= 
1 Castration, simple 7,627 21.9 508.46 
2 Ovariectomy and 3,735 10.7 249.0 
ovariohysterectomy 
3 Dehorning 2.526 7.2 168.4 
4 Fractures 2,427 6.9 161.8 
5 Wounds 2.415 6.9 161.0 
6 Tail amputation 1,884 5.4 125.6 
7 Neoplasms 1,587 4.5 105.8 
8 Otitis externa 1,164 3.3 77.6 
9 Abscesses 883 2.5 58.8 
10 Dystocia 823 2.3 54.8 
11 Traumatic gastritis 691 1.9 46.0 
12 Dentistry 682 1.9 45.4 
13 Retained placenta 613 1.7 40.8 
14 Pododermatitis 610 1.7 40.6 
15 Ear trim 544 1.5 36.9 
16 Arthritis 520 1.4 34.6 
17 Teat surgery 421 1.2 28.0 
18 Luxation 396 1.1 26.4 
19 Anal gland involvement 383 1.1 25.5 
20 Urinary calculi 336 0.9 22.4 
21 Hernia, abdominal 320 0.9 21.3 
(or unclassified) 

22 Lameness 300 0.8 20.0 
23 Prolapse, 259 0.7 17.2 


rectal or anal 
24 Eye enucleation 
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TABLE | (Continued)—Surgical Cases Reported by 
All Clinics in Twelve Schools of Veterinary Med‘cine 


25 Hernia, inguinal 243 0.7 16.2 
and scrotal 
26 Cesarean section 216 0.6 14.4 
27 Ringing, nose 216 0.6 14.4 
28 Hernia, umbilical 206 0.5 13.7 
29 Scirrhous cord 151 0.4 10.0 
30 Tendovaginitis 146 0.4 9.7 
31 Sprains 138 0.3 2 
32 Prolapse, vaginal 134 0.3 8.9 
33 Bloat 133 0.3 8.8 
34 Amputation, limb or digit 126 0.3 8.4 
35 Foreign body, 124 0.3 8.2 
gastrointestinal 
36 Prolapse, uterine 112 0.3 7.4 
37 Harderectomy 101 0.29 6.7 
38 Castration, cryptorchid 98 0.28 6.5 


39 Penis and prepuce 
involvement 


40 Entropion 76 0.21 5.0 
41 Sinusitis 75 0.21 5.0 
42 Sinus of withers 71 0.20 4.7 
43 Choke 66 0.19 44 
44 Hernia, diaphragmatic 64 0.18 4.2 
45 Debarking 62 0.17 4.1 
46 Fistula 54 0.15 3.6 
47 Hernia, perineal 50 0.14 3.3 
48 Roaring 44 0.12 2.9 
49 Paralysis, unclassified 42 0.12 2.8 
50 Cataract 40 0.11 2.6 
51 Intussusception 40 0.11 2.6 
52 Foreign body, unclassified 37 0.10 2.4 
53 Prostate involvemen 36 0.10 2.4 
54 Tonsillectomy 31 0.08 2.0 
55 Spondylitis 30 0.08 2.0 
56 Brachial paralysis 29 0.08 1.9 
57 Hematoma, ear 26 0.074 1.7 
58 Hemorrhage 23 0.066 1.5 
59 Traumatic pericarditis 23 0.066 1.5 
60 Otitis interna 23 0.066 1.5 
61 Rupture, spleen, 23 0.066 1.5 
kidney, or liver 
62 Laparotomy 17 0.048 1.1 
63 Otitis media 17 0.048 1.1 
64 Torsion, uterine 16 0.046 1.0 
65 Rupture, tendon or muscle 11 0.031 0.73 
66 Rupture, bladder 10 0.028 0.6 
67 Ranula 10 0.028 0.6 
68 Pterygium 8 0.023 0.5 


7 0.020 0.46 
7 0.020 0.46 
7 0.020 0.46 
6 0.017 0.40 


69 Atresia ani 

70 Dermoid cyst 

71 Torsion, intestinal 
72 Rupture, vaginal 


be considered an accurate account of sur- 
gery actually performed, but rather an in- 
dication of the relative frequency of con- 
ditions which are often treated by surgery. 
For example, 1,164 cases of otitis externa 
were reported, but undoubtedly only a mi- 
nority actually were treated surgically. The 
tabulations were based on a total of 34,705 
cases reported and classified as surgical in 
nature. These cases were arbitrarily classi- 
fied under 72 different headings. 
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CLINICAL DATA 


IT HAS LONG been recognized that one of 
the probable limitations of swine erysipelas 
live culture vaccine is that it could be a 
source of continuing the infection on a 
premise, either through persistence of the 
organism in the animal’s body or through 
being accidentally released during the act 
of vaccination. Then, too, in accordance 
with accepted principles, there is the aspect 
that eventual disease eradication could 
never be accomplished if a living virulent 
agent were continually used for prophylac- 
tic measures in controlling this disease. 
These facts, along with the economic prob- 
lem of producing hyperimmune serum of 
equine origin following the war years, 
caused European investigators to explore 
the possibilities of other immunizing pro- 
cedures. 


LITERATURE CITED 


In 1947, Traub’ reported on the preparation of 
a concentrated adsorbate vaccine. The vaccine, or 
bacterin, depended upon the use of selected anti- 
genic strains of Erysipelothrix rhusiopathiae which, 
when grown in the proper medium, produce what 
he refers to as S.L.S. (soluble immunizing sub- 
stance). The combination of the S.I.S. factor and 
formalin-killed bacteria adsorbed on aluminum 
hydroxide gel constitute the basic features of the 
adsorbate bacterin. Subcutaneous vaccination of 
4- to 5-week-old mice with 0.2 cc. of the bacterin, 
serially diluted to 1:64, induced immunity against 
a challenge of 1,000 lethal doses (1.d.) fourteen 
days later. Some of his best experimental lots of 
bacterin produced variable protection in dilutions 
as high as 1:256. 

When swine were vaccinated with various doses 
of bacterin and exposed by the percutaneous in- 
fection method a few days after a second vaccina- 
tion and three weeks after a single vaccination, 
“77 per cent of the pigs vaccinated with at least 2 
cc. of vaccine acquired complete immunity of the 


From the Animal Disease and Parasite Research Branch, 
Agricultural Research Service, U. Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D, C. 

The author expresses his appreciation to Drs, H. W. 
Schoening and C, A. Manthei for their helpfulness in 
the preparation of this paper. 


Experimental Evaluation of Swine Erysipelas 
Adsorbate Bacterin 


RICHARD D. SHUMAN, B.S., D.V.M. 
Washington, D.C. 
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skin, 11.5 per cent showed only slight skin re- 
actions. In the remaining animals (11.5 %), the 
inoculation pox were somewhat larger but on the 
average still considerably smaller than in the 
controls. None developed generalization, whereas 
all the controls showed a generalized form of 
diamond skin disease.” 

Trautwein® referred to field tests which were 
conducted by Maas in 1947-1948 in Germany, using 
Traub’s adsorbate vaccine. The incidence of ery- 
sipelas was 0.04 per cent in 8,347 hogs which were 
vaccinated twice as compared to 6.5 per cent in- 
fection of the sties in areas left as “checks” where 
the animals were not vaccinated. Following this 
double vaccination, it was estimated that the pigs 
were protected for six months. 

Bakker* reported on the vaccination of 21,780 
pigs in Holland with single injections of adsorbate 
vaccine in 1951, 0.097 per cent of which showed 
“reactions” following vaccination and 0.3 per cent 
showed a “lack of immunity.” 

Zarnic' observed in 1949 that, of 12,400 pigs 
vaccinated in Yugoslavia with adsorbate vaccine, 
0.7 per cent “fell ill” during a four-month obser- 
vation period as compared to 8.2 per cent of those 
not vaccinated. During 1950, using a single vac- 
cination and covering a five-month observation 
period, there was a 0.36 per cent incidence of “ill 
hogs” in 63,256 vaccinated animals, and 5.32 per 
cent in 25,075 nonvaccinated animals. When the 
same program was followed in this area during 1951, 
the incidence of infection in 55,464 vaccinated 
animals was 0.36 per cent as compared to 5.79 per 
cent in 29,670 nonvaccinated swine. On the basis 
of Zarnic’s observations, he believes that the im- 
munity is good for approximately four months. 

Fliickiger, according to Wolffram,’ reported on 
9,260 hogs in 11 different cantons of Switzerland, 
which were vaccinated with adsorbate vaccine in 
1949. There were 88 (0.95 %) failures, 55 of 
which developed erysipelas immediately after vac- 
cination and 33 became sick within five months. 

The apparent success of the adsorbate vaccine in 
Europe can best be illustrated by quoting Dem- 
nitz and Draeger": “The erysipelas inoculation 
guaranty given by the Association for Combatting 
Swine Erysipelas effective after January 1, 1950, 
and applying to all R.A.I. [erysipelas adsorbate 
bacterin} tested by the government in Germany, 
covers all cases in which animals die or have to 
be killed because they have contracted swine ery- 
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sipelas within four months after the first inocula- 
tion and within eight months after the second. It 
must be borne in mind in this connection that it 
is possible to attain an immunity lasting six months 
after a single administration of 5 cc. of R.A.I. only 
in healthy swine having a good capacity for the 
formation of antibodies. Two inoculations sep- 
arated by an interval of three to four weeks give 
better and longer protection, and create the pre- 
sumption that swine kept under unfavorable con- 
ditions have been adequately immunized.” 

Certain disadvantages are also reported to ac- 
company the use of the adsorbate vaccine. Dem- 
nitz and Draeger® mention that the protection does 
not become effective until three weeks after in- 
oculation, although some degree of immunity is 
attained sooner than this and gradually increases. 
Swine erysipelas may occur shortly after vaccina- 
tion. This has been theorized as a manifestation 
of an allergic response in those animals which had 
become sensitized through the presence of swine 
erysipelas organisms in the tissues, such as the 
tonsils, gall bladder, and the mucous membrane 
of the intestine.” 

The potentialities of an immunizing agent of 
this kind are obvious, particularly when one con- 
siders that this product contains no living virulent 
swine erysipelas organisms. It was, therefore, de- 
sirable to make at least a limited laboratory evalua- 
tion on a product of this type that would be com- 
parable to our work on the experimental evaluation 
of culture-serum vaccination of baby and weanling 
pigs.” 

Experimental laboratory reports on the probable 
duration of immunity resulting from the vaccina- 
tion of swine with an erysipelas adsorbate bacterin, 
as iudged on the basis of the percutaneous expos- 
ure method of Fortner and Dinter,” are limited. 
Thomson and Gledhill” reported that the swine 
erysipelas adsorbate bacterin, under conditions of 
their experimental methods, provided protection 
for at least ten weeks. They prepared their pigs 
prior to percutaneous exposure with a method in- 
troduced by Doyle,” which consisted of vaccina- 
tion with crystal violet hog cholera vaccine, fol- 
lowed at an appropriate interval by challenge with 
hog cholera virus. Wiidik and Ehlers” showed 
that 23 out of 26 pigs were immune three weeks 
after a single injection of 5 cc. of adsorbate vac- 
cine. However, a group of 10 pigs were all sus- 
ceptible, with 8 showing generalized infection ten 
weeks after vaccination. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Through the courtesy of two biological com- 
panies in the United States, two serial lots of 
experimental swine erysipelas adsorbate bacterins 
were obtained. These two serial lots have been 
identified as bacterins “E” and “F”. 

Tests were first conducted in young mice, which 
consisted of the subcutaneous injection of 0.2 cc. of 
the bacterin in concentrated form, and in serial 
dilutions from 1:2 to 1:64, using 10 mice per dilu- 
tion. All mice were then challenged approximately 


TABLE |—Mouse-Protection Test with Bacterin E 
No. Concentration Postvaccinal Deaths from Survival 
of mice of bacterin deaths challenge (%) 
Undiluted 0/9 ~ 100° 
1:2. dil. 0/10 100 
1:4 dil. 0/10 100 
1:8 dil. 0/7 100 
1:16 dil. 0/10 100 
1:32 dil. 3/10 70 
1:64 dil. 5/10 50 
Not vaccinated = 10/10 0 
Mice 5 to 6 weeks old were vaccinated on Dec. 12, 
1952, and challenged ninetcen days later, on December 
31, with undiluted virulent broth culture of Ery, rhusio- 
pathiae. 


three weeks later, in one instance (table 1) with 
undiluted virulent culture and in the other two 
instances (table 2) with a culture diluted to 10° 
(200 1.d.sw). The challenge dose was administered 
subcutaneously in a 0.1-cc. amount. Observations 
were completed at the end of the seventh’ day. 

Tests were then conducted with two groups of 
weanling pigs which were obtained from the 
nutrition section of the Animal Husbandry Divi- 
sion, Beltsville, Md. They were crossbred pigs with 
a predominance of Chester White and Landrace 
breeds. Vaccination was not practiced for either 
swine erysipelas or hog cholera prior to the time 
the pigs were received. However, the parent stock 
had been vaccinated with crystal violet hog cholera 
vaccine. A boar from this herd showed clinical 
symptoms suggestive of swine erysipelas last spring 
(1953), but the causative agent could not be re- 
covered following death. Additional presumptive 
evidence that this herd may have been involved with 
erysipelas showed up in one litter of 5 pigs which 
was originally included in the test group for bac- 
terin F. This litter will be discussed later. A- 
trophic rhinitis is present in the herd, but to date 
no visible effect has been seen which could be at- 
tributed to this condition. 

The pigs were in pens on concrete from birth 
and were fed a well-balanced ration which also 
contained an antibiotic (aurofac), at the rate of 
6 Ib. to a ton of feed, after they were received at 


TABLE 2—Mouse-Protection Test with Bacterin E and F 


“No, Concentration Postvaccinal Deaths from Survival 
of mice of bacterin deaths challenge (%) 


BACTERIN E 


10 1:8 dil. 1 0/9 100 
10 1:16 dil. 0 0/10 100 
10 1:32 dii. 0 0/10 100 
10 1:64 dil. 0 1/10 90.0 


BACTERIN F 


10 Undiluted 0/10 100 
10 1:2. dil. 0/10 100 
10 1:4 dil. 0/10 100 
10 1:8 dil. 1/10 90.0 
10 1:16 dil. 1/10 90.0 
10 1:32 dil. 3/9 66.6 
10 1:64 dil. 7/10 30.0 
10 Not vaccinated 10/10 0 


Mice 7 to 8 weeks old were vaccinated on Feb. 24, 
1953, and challenged twenty days later, on March 16, with 
a 10°° dilution of virulent broth culture of Ery. rhusio- 
pathiae. 
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the Animal Disease Station. Although a few an- 
imals had black spots, totally white pigs pre- 
dominated in both groups of pigs. 

The bacterin was thoroughly shaken before use, 
and 5.0 cc. was administered subcutaneously behind 
an ear. In these two experiments, the weanlings 
received only one vaccination. One or more un- 
vaccinated litter mates were left in the pens with 
those that were vaccinated to serve as controls. 

Tests with experimental bacterin E were made 
on 51 pigs, 36 of which were vaccinated and 15 
not vaccinated, Part or all of seven different litters 
were represented in the test group and were sep- 
arated so that each of the six exposure groups were 
represented by pigs from two different litters. Tests 
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on experimental bacterin F were made on 27 pigs, 
19 of which were vaccinated and 8 not vaccinated. 
Part or all of 6 different litters were represented in 
this test group and were combined so that each of 
the three exposure groups were represented by 
pigs from three different litters. 

Pigs were tested in both groups at monthly in- 
tervals, with the tests on bacterin E extending over 
162 days or five and one-half months after vac- 
cination, and on bacterin F only ninety-one days 
or three months after vaccination. The two test 
groups, bacterins E and F, were not run con- 
currently. 

Demonstration of immunity or susceptibility was 
based on the percutaneous or skin-scarification 
method which was conducted in the same manner 


TABLE 3—Response of Bacterin E-Vaccinated Weanling Pigs to Percutaneous Exposure 


Exposure 
Days 
Date afte: 
vaccinated Date vac. 
12/5/52 32 
12/5/52 (6/53 32 
12/5/52 32 
12/5/52 4 32 
12/5/52 /6/ 32 
12/5/52 / ; 32 
Not vac. 
Not vac. 


Date 
farrowed 
10/4/52 
10/4/52 
10/4/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/4/52 
10/4/52 


10/4/52 
10/4/52 
10/4/52 
10/4/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/4/52 
10/4/52 
10/3/52 
10/3/52 
10/3/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/6/52 
10/3/52 
10/3/52 
10/3/52 
10/3/52 


$192 


Not vac. 
Nor vac. 
12/5/52 

12/5/52 

12/5/52 
10/6/52 12/5/52 
10/6/52 12/5/52 
10/6/52 12/5/52 
10/6/52 Not vac. 
10/3/52. Not vac. 
10/9/52 12/8,52 
10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52. Not vac. 
10/9/52. Not vac. 


10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52 12/8/52 
10/9/52 

10/9/52 


$/27/53 
5/27/53 
53/27/53 
5/27/53 
5/27/53 

$/27/53 


Ery. rhusiopathiae 
HC585 


OD 


Strains of 
Final 
status 


I 

i 

I 

I 

Il 
$(G) 
S(G) 
S(G) 
I 

1 
S(L) 
S(G) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
$(G) 
S(G) 
S(G) 
S(G) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
I 
S(G) 
S(G) 
S(G) 
S(G) 
S(L) 
I 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(G) 
S(G) 
S(G) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S«(L) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(G) 
S(G) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(G) 
S(G) 


422-1 NF4 


Remarks 


422-1 late reaction to S. 
NF4 late reaction to S. 


— 


NF4 weak reaction to S. 


I = complete immune; II = 
> susceptible, generalized reaction. 


incomplete immune; S = _ susceptible; S(L) = susceptible, local ‘reaction; SG) 


234 
238 : 
256 
257 422-1 late reaction to I. 
| 260 422-1 late reaction to II. : 
242 Not vac. 1/6/53 
236 12/5/52 2/3/53 60 
237 12/5/52 2/3/53 60 
239 12/5/52 2/3/33 60 NF4 weak reaction to S. me 
240 12/5/52 2/3/53 60 
261 12/5/52 2/3/53 60 Il 
263 12/5/52 2/3/53 60 hot 
259 Not vac. 2/3/53 
258 Not vac. 2/3/53 
244 Not vac. 2/3/53 
228 12/5/52 3/5/53 I i 
229 12/5/52 3/5/53 I 
230 12/5/52 3/5/53 II 
245 12/5/52 3/5/53 
255 12/5/52 3/5/53 
227 4/7/53 123 
231 4/7/53 123 : 
246 4/7/53 123 I 
249 4/7/53 123 i 
250 4/7/53 123 Il 
248 4/7/33. a 
s/1/53 144 
309 5/1/33 144 
314 5/1/53 144 
318 5/1/53 144 
305 162 
313 
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previously reported by the author." Lyophilized 
cultures of four strains of Ery. rhbusiopathiae, 
identified as $192, HC585, 422-1, and NF4, were 
used for exposing the animals. These four strains 
were also used in our previously reported work’ 
on experimental evaluation of culture-serum vac- 
cination. The exposure strains were reconstituted 
in nutrient broth and incubated at 37 C. for 
twenty-four hours prior to use. The cultures were 
always placed in the same sequence on the side of 
the pig, though varying at times from side to side. 
No deviation in the actual scarification technique 
was made. A minimum of four observations was 
made following exposure and the results were 
classified as completely immune (1), incompletely 
immune (II), susceptible (S) which, in turn, was 
divided into either a localized (SL) or generalized 
(SG) reaction. Those pigs which showed either 
a complete or incomplete immunity reaction were 
considered as showing protection, in making an 
analysis of the data. 


EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Tests in mice vaccinated with bacterin E 
(table 1) and challenged with a virulent 
undiluted broth culture showed 100 per cent 
protection in the group receiving the con- 
centrated bacterin in dilutions of 1:2 to 
1:16. There was a 70 per cent survival rate 
in the 1:32 dilution and a 50 per cent sur- 
vival rate in the dilution of 1:64. The sec- 
ond test in mice, using bacterins E and F 
(table 2), was conducted concurrently and 


the challenge was less severe, being a 10-° 
dilution of a virulent broth culture (200 
l.d.;,). Vaccination with the concentrated 
1:2 and 1:4 dilutions of bacterin E were 
omitted in this test. However, the survival 
rate was 100 per cent in the dilutions 1:8 
to 1:32, and was 90 per cent in the dilution 
1:64, Bacterin F provided 100 per cent sur- 
vival with the concentrated 1:2 and 1:4 
dilutions, 90 per cent in the dilutions 1:8 
and 1:16, 66.6 per cent in the dilution 1:32, 
and 30 per cent in the final dilution of 1:64. 

The results of the percutaneous or skin- 
scarification method of challenge on the 
pigs vaccinated as weanlings with swine 
erysipelas bacterins E and F can be seen in 
table 5. Bacterin E induced 100 per cent 
protection one month after vaccination. 
However, only 28.5 per cent were showing 
protection after two months, and 16.6 per 
cent were showing protection three and four 
months after vaccination. Those pigs tested 
five and five and one-half months after vac- 
cination showed no protection under this 
system of classification. Bacterin F induced 
33.3 per cent protection one month after 
vaccination, with 11.1 per cent showing 
protection after two months and 25 per 
cent after three months. All the controls 
or nonvaccinated pigs in test group E were 
not only susceptible but showed manifesta- 


TABLE 4—Response of Bacterin F-Vaccinated Weanling Pigs to Percutaneous Exposure 


Exposure 


Date Date ‘ Ery. 


Strains of 


rhusiopathiae Final 


farrowed vaccinated Date pac. HC585 422-1 iF status Remarks 


4/25/53 6/23/53 ‘21/53 
4/25/53 6/23/53 ‘21/53 
4/25/53 6/23/53 21/53 
4/27/53 6/23/53 ‘21/53 
4/27/53 6/23/53 /21/53 
4/27/53 6/23/53 7/21/33 
4/18/53 Not vac. 7/21/53 
4/25/53 Not vac. 7/21/53 


4/16/53 6/17/53 8/11/53 
4/16/53 6/17/53 8/11/53 
4/16/53 6/17/53 8/11/53 
3613-S 4/16/53 6/17/53 8/11/53 
3635 4/16/53 6/17/53 8/11/53 
3641 94/18/53 6/17/53 8/11/53 


3647 4/18/53 6/17/53 8/11/53 
3648 4/18/53 6/17/53 8/11/53 
3638 4/16/53 6/17/53 8/11/53 
3631 3964/16/53 Not vac. 8/11/53 
3612 4/16/53 Not vac. 8/11/53 
3634 4/16/53 Not vac. 8/11/53 


3661-S 4/25/53 6/23/53 9/22/53 
3668 4/25/53 6/23/53 9/22/53 
3691 4/28/53 6/23/53 9/22/53 
3690 6/23/53 9/22/53 
3670 4/25/53 Not vac. 9/22/53 
3686 «64/27/53 Not vac. 9/22/53 
3683 4/27/53 Not vac. 9/22/53 


S(L) 422-1 late reaction to §S. 
S(L) 

Il 

I 
S(L) 422-1 late reaction to §, 
S(L) 
S(L) 
S(G) 


=o = 


Il NF4 late reaction to Il. 
S«L) 

S(L) 

S«(L) = 

S(L) 422-1 late reaction to S. 
S(L) $192, HC585, 422-1 slow 


= 
ooo" 


S(L) 
S(L) 
S«L) 
S(G) 
S(L; 
S(G) 


S(G) 
S(G) 
I 
S(G) 
S(G) 
S(G) 


reactions to S. 


wy 


| 
| 
| 


« 
‘a 
Days 
Pig i 
4 
3662 28 
3664 28 
3663 28 
3682 28 
3687 28 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
91 
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TABLE 5—Duration of Immunity of Vaccinated Wean- 
ling Pigs to Swine Erysipelas Infection 


———Bercent 
No. Expos. Susceptibility showing 
of month Immunity Local- Gener-  pro- 
pigs after vac. Comp. Inc. ized alized tection* 
BACTERIN E 
6 1 4 2 0 0 100 
7 2 2 0 a 1 28.5 
6 3 1 0 5 0 16.6 
6 4 1 0 3 2 16.6 
6 5 0 0 5 1 0 
5 51, 0 0 5 0 0 
BACTERIN F 
6 1 1 1 4 0 33.3 
9 2 0 1 8 0 11.1 
4 3 1 0 1 2 25.0 


f *Those that are either complete or incomplete immune 
= showing protection, 


tions of generalized infection. All the con- 
trols or nonvaccinated pigs in test group 
F were also susceptible, with 75 per cent 
showing generalization and the remainder 
only local skin reactions. 

One pen of 7 pigs in the test group 
with bacterin F was eliminated from the 
experiment because 2 of the nonvaccinated 
pigs, representing two different litters, 
were completely immune to percutaneous 
infection. All 5 vaccinated animals in this 
group were also completely immune. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence indicated that the im- 
munity of 5 pigs, which were from one lit- 
ter, may have resulted from previous nat- 
ural exposure to infection. One or more of 
these pigs must have become a carrier prior 
to vaccination. This is the only apparent ex- 
planation for the immunity of the remain- 
ing nonvaccinated as well as the vaccinated 
pigs in this pen, since their 7 litter mates 
were susceptible to percutaneous exposure, 
except for 1 pig which showed incomplete 
immunity. 

DISCUSSION 


It would be impossible to compare accu- 
rately the results of our mouse-protection 
tests with those conducted in Europe. How- 
ever, it would seem that the requirement 
mentioned by Schellner,'® that “over 50 per 
cent of the mice vaccinated with bacterin 
dilutions of 1:2, 1:4, and 1:8 must be pro- 
tected,” is certainly fulfilled with both bac- 
terins E and F. 

Again, as was experienced in baby and 
weanling pigs vaccinated with culture and 
serum, there was a variation in the results 
of scarification on an individual basis to 
the four exposure strains. Therefore, to be 
consistent in our method of evaluation, we 


continued on the basis that if a pig gave 
a skin reaction of sufficient intensity to only 
one exposure strain, it was considered sus- 
ceptible, even if the other two or three 
exposure strains produced complete or in- 
complete immune skin reactions. These 
variations should be considered, however, 
when one reviews the duration of immu- 
nity induced by these two experimental bac- 
terins. It is not inconceivable that pigs 239, 
264, and 263 (table 3), as well as pigs 
3662, 3687 (table 4), which showed late 
reactions to only one exposure strain of 
sufficient extension to be classified as sus- 
ceptible, were still carrying a worth-while 
degree of protection. If this is the case, 
then it is logical to assume that pigs 228, 
229, 230, 245, 231, 249, 250, 309, and 305 
(table 3), as well as pigs 3689, 3635, 3641, 
and 3647 (table 4) which also showed varia- 
tions in the skin reactions, were manifest- 
ing lesser degrees of protection or immunity 
to percutaneous infection than those above. 

In our analysis of the culture-serum vac- 
cination on baby and weanling pigs,? we 
concluded that these variations indicated 
the necessity of using more than one strain 
of the organism in the scarification proce- 
dures, However, from a practical though less 
critical analysis, it may be that the pigs 
showing variations to the exposure strains 
were manifesting less immunity to percu- 
taneous infection than those pigs which 
were classified as incompletely immune and 
yet having a greater degree of protection 
than those that were classified as completely 
susceptible to all four strains with the re- 
action remaining localized. One could, there- 
fore, speculate that these pigs, though clas- 
sified as susceptible, may still have enough 
immunity to give them some protection in 
the field. Confirmation of the above analyt- 
ical approach may lie in the fact that only 


TABLE 6—Comparison of Results of Percutaneous 
Exposure of Vaccinated and Nonvaccinated Weanling 
Pigs to Swine Erysipelas Infection 


Immunity Susceptibility 
Complete Incomplete Localized Generalized 
BACTERIN E 
Vac. No. s 2 22 4 
Nonvac. No. 0 0 0 15 
(%) 22.2 5.5 61.1 11.1 
(%) 0 0 0 100 
BACTERIN F 
Vac. No. 2 2 13 2 
(%) 10.5 10.5 68.4 10.5 
Nonvac. No. 0 0 2 6 
(%) 0 0 25.0 75.0 


2 
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4 out of 26 susceptible pigs vaccinated with 
bacterin E showed generalized infection 
following scarification, whereas, all 15 non- 
vaccinated controls showed generalized in- 
fection. Additional evidence can also be 
seen in the results with bacterin F in that 
only 2 out of 15 susceptible vaccinated pigs 
showed generalization, as compared to 6 out 
of 8 of the nonvaccinated pigs (table 6). 
We can claim experimental consistency 
for the percutaneous method of exposure 
and know that it constitutes a severe im- 
munity test. While nothing is known con- 
cerning the mechanics of field exposure, it 
can result in either a nonapparent infection 
(subclinical) or in varied clinical forms 
which in a relatively few cases may ter- 
minate in death. We, therefore, postulate 
that the degree of immunity need not be ex- 
ceptionally high to combat successfully all 
instances of natural exposure. This line of 
reasoning would then account for some of 
the difference between our experimental re- 
sults and the field reports from Europe. 


SUMMARY 


Mouse-protection tests were conducted 
using two experimental swine erysipelas 
adsorbate bacterins which were produced in 
this country. Bacterin E induced 100 per 
cent protection in serial dilutions of 1:8 
through 1:32, and 90 per cent protection 
in the dilution of 1:64 against a challenge 
of 200 1.d.,,. Bacterin F induced 100 per 
cent protection with the concentrated and 
serial dilutions of 1:2 and 1:4, 90 per cent 
in the dilutions of 1:8 and 1:16, 66.6 per 
cent in the dilution of 1:32, and 30 per 
cent in the final dilution of 1:64 against 
the same challenge used against bacterin E. 

A total of 55 weanling pigs received a 
single 5.0-cc. dose of experimental bacterin, 
and were subsequently challenged at month- 
ly intervals by the percutaneous or skin- 
scarification method. Bacterin E induced 
100 per cent protection one month after 
vaccination, 28 per cent at two months, 16.6 
per cent at three and four months, and no 
protection at five and five and one-half 
months. Bacterin F induced 33.3 per cent 
protection at 1 month after vaccination, 
11.1 per cent at two months, and 25.0 per 
cent at three months. Included in the series 
were 23 nonvaccinated controls, all of which 
were susceptible, with 100 per cent of the 
bacterin E controls and 75 per cent of the 
bacterin F controls showing generalized in- 
fection. 


EVALUATION OF SWINE ERYSIPELAS BACTERIN 


Although the experimental results do not 
appear effective on a percentage basis, it 
was apparent that some degree of protec- 
tion was induced. This was demonstrated 
by the varied reactions induced with the 
four exposure strains and by the fact that 
only 6 of 41 vaccinated pigs, classified as 
susceptible, developed generalized infection. 
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Ketosis—Parturient Paresis Complex 


S. J. ROBERTS, D.V.M. 


BOTH KETOSIS and parturient paresis, or 
milk fever, are syndromes produced in the 
cow by temporary imbalances of mecha- 
nisms that control the metabolism of glu- 
cose and calcium, respectively. Ketosis, a 
better name would be hypoglycemia, is a 
disturbance of the carbohydrate metabolism 
during the early lactation period in the 
cow. During this period, the demands on 
the female ruminant body are the greatest, 
and if feed intake is not adequate in sup- 
plying the carbohydrate needs of the body, 
the symptoms of ketosis develop. 

The cow, like other ruminants, has a low 
or borderline blood glucose level of 40 to 
60 mg./100 cc. Nonruminating calves and 
other nonruminants have blood glucose 
levels of 100 to 120 mg./100 cc. Thus, the 
cow is more prone to develop symptoms of 
hypoglycemia if a moderate drop in blood 
sugar occurs. It has recently been shown 
by Dye,? Johnson,* and Schultz‘ that glu- 
cose or other easily fermentable sugars are 
rapidly broken down in the rumen by the 
bacterial flora. They have shown that the 
large amounts of fatty acids produced in 
the rumen are absorbed and used, instead 
of glucose, as the principal source of energy 
in the cow. The principal fatty acids pro- 
duced are: acetic acid, about 65 per cent 
of the total; propionic acid, 25 per cent; 
and butyric acid, 10 per cent. Acetic acid 
can replace glucose in supplying body en- 
ergy but it is ketogenic. Butyric acid is 
highly ketogenic, while propionic acid can 
be formed into glucose and has greater 
antiketogenic effects than glucose itself. 

Other factors such as the endocrines (1) 
ACTH, from the pituitary gland, and (2) 
cortisone, from the adrenal cortex, the pro- 
duction of which is stimulated by ACTH, 
have a marked effect in the regulatory 
mechanism for maintaining blood sugar 
levels. The histological changes that occur 
in the adrenal and anterior pituitary glands 
during ketosis indicate a physiological 
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compensatory hypertrophy and hyperplasia. 
It is of interest that prolactin, produced in 
largest amounts shortly after parturition, 
at which time ketosis is most apt to de- 
velop, and ACTH are similar in chemical 
make-up and probably arise from the same 
cells in the anterior pituitary gland. 

There are many other factors, known and 
unknown, which are part of the necessary 
processes required in the cow’s body to 
maintain normal and adequate carbohy- 
drate metabolism and blood glucose levels. 
The modern high-producing dairy cow is, 
metabolically, a delicately balanced milk- 
producing machine. So long as nutritive 
intake and requirements are in balance, 
ketosis of clinical importance will not de- 
velop. Ketosis may be precipitated by one 
or more of a number of causes, In the high- 
producing cow, the primary cause is lac- 
tation but any one of a number of second- 
ary predisposing factors may become the 
trigger factor for initiation of ketosis. 
These include: improper feeding and man- 
agement during pregnancy and parturi- 
tion; barn feeding of unpalatable, poor 
roughage and grain; high protein feeding 
that stimulates excessive lactation; lack of 
exercise; feed deficiencies, such as cobalt; 
fatigue, exposure, and irregular feeding, 
as in shipping cattle; mastitis, metritis, 
and other infectieus diseases; traumatic 
gastritis and other digestive disturbances; 
foot rot; endocrine disorders, possibly 
hereditary; lack of sufficient feed; and 
many other milder but often repeated 
stresses that, in their total, tend to upset 
the delicately balanced metabolism of a 
hard-working animal. Once this balance is 
upset, many cows are unable to correct it 
without help. 
KETOSIS 

The symptoms of ketosis, which usually 
occur five to eighty days after calving, 
coinciding with the period of greatest milk 
production, include a gradual drop in milk 
production; a fairly rapid loss of weight; 
normal pulse and respiration rate and 
usually a normal body temperature; ano- 
rexia, affecting grain first, then silage and 
hay consumption; dry, firm feces and usual- 
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ly a clear, watery urine. The nervous symp- 
toms seen in a few cases have not been 
satisfactorily explained, but they usually 
occur where loss of weight and onset of ke- 
tosis is rapid and are probably associated 
with a rapid decline in blood sugar levels. 
The Ross test, when applied to urine, is 
diagnostic of acetonemia when a strong 
purple color develops. This reaction is more 
intense when the urine is concentrated. The 
blood ketone and glucose levels are more 
accurate as an index of the severity of 
ketosis, but they can not be determined in 
the field. In well-developed cases of ketosis, 
the Ross test will also turn milk a pink to 
purple color. Many cows may show in- 
creased concentrations of ketones in the 
urine during this peak period of lactation 
without showing signs of ketosis. In these 
animals, the blood glucose levels are high 
enough to maintain a normal appetite. Cows 
can withstand rather high ketone levels in 
the blood but show definite or marked symp- 
toms when blood glucose levels decline even 
moderately. 

Other diseases such as traumatic gas- 
tritis, pyelonephritis, metritis, mastitis, in- 
digestion, leptospirosis, and rabies may 
closely resemble acetonemia and, in some 
of these conditions, ketosis may be a com- 
plicating or secondary development. These 
complicated cases are more difficult to cor- 
rect as there is a greater and more pro- 
longed demand by the body for cortisone 
or ACTH to increase blood glucose. These 
complicating factors also have a direct 
depressing effect on the appetite and nu- 
tritive intake. In the more severe, advanced 
cases, the cow goes from a carbohydrate 
and fat catabolism to a protein catabolism. 
Her long continued anorexia has altered the 
rumen digestive processes, fatty changes 
in the liver have become marked, the liver 
glycogen is depleted, and resistance is low- 
ered to other diseases. Thus, in advanced 
cases the response to treatment is neces- 
sarily slow, incomplete, and often unsatis- 
factory. 

Therapeutic measures in ketosis are suc- 
cessful only to the extent that they build 
up liver glycogen and raise and maintain 
blood glucose levels. All treatments of 
proved value have this basic ability. In 
any treatment, recovery can occur only 
when the glucose levels become near normal, 
the appetite improves, and the carbohy- 
drate intake is increased to meet the de- 


mands of lactation. Recovery in some cases 
occurs when milk production declines to a 
level where the reduced carbohydrate in- 
take can satisfy the body needs. 

Dextrose or glucose administered intra- 
venously by the rapid or the continuous 
drip method is still the most practical and 
economical method of treating the average 
mild-to-moderate case of acetonemia. The 
continuous drip method has also proved of 
value in the more severe, advanced cases; 
and amino acids or blood may be combined 
with the glucose solution. After the rapid 
administration of glucose, the artificially 
high levels persist for only a few hours, 
with most of the excess glucose being 
rapidly excreted in the urine. 

Molasses fed on hay or grain is of value 
only as it increases the intake of carbohy- 
drates and makes feed more palatable. 
Thus, it may be of value as a preventive 
during lactation if the nutritive intake, 
compared to outgo, is only slightly reduced. 
It has no preventive value if fed during 
dry periods. If fed in large amounts or 
given as a drench in large quantities, it is 
rapidly broken down in the rumen and may, 
if continued for a number of days, be 
harmful by drastically altering the ratio 
of various types of rumen bacteria. 

Sodium propionate, at a divided dose 
level of 14 to 34 Ib. daily, and given either 
in the feed, in capsules, or as a drench, is 
effective in the early treatment of ketosis 
or as a follow-up after dextrose therapy. 
It has value in problem herds when used 
by an intelligent herdsman who watches 
cows closely and treats cases early. John- 
son® has indicated that propylene glycol is 
glucogenic when administered orally to 
cattle. He indicates that this product is 
probably broken down into propionic acid 
in the rumen. More work is needed on the 
role of the rumen in ketosis, in order to 
improve methods of therapy and preven- 
tion designed at increasing, if possible, the 
amounts of propionic acid produced. 

ACTH in a dose of 200 to 600 I.U. in- 
tramuscularly is effective in stimulating 
the production of cortisone by the adrenal 
cortex. Cortisone in 0.5- to 1.5- Gm. doses, 
intramuscularly, also can produce a prompt 
rise in blood glucose levels. Ketogestin,® a 
synthesized chemical nearly like cortisone, 
is being studied experimentally. ACTH in 
low doses of 50 I.U. and followed by 
three to four days of oral treatment with 
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large doses of aspirin is advocated by 
Christian and Segard' for a less expensive 
treatment of ketosis. Both of the latter 
therapeutic methods will require further 
clinical trials to prove their value. Chloral 
hydrate in doses of 0.5 to 1.0 oz. daily 
have long been used empirically in the 
treatment of ketosis, with generally good 
success. 

With any of the above treatments, after 
the blood glucose level has been raised and 
the cow’s appetite returns, she must have 
a sufficiently high intake of carbohydrate 
feed to prevent a relapse. This could come 
from grain, from 1.0 lb. of 12 per cent 
protein fitting ration per 2.5 lb. of milk, 
or from pasture. If this is not fully ex- 
plained and emphasized to the farmer or 
herdsman, many cases will be allowed to 
relapse after treatment. 

Other treatments which have been advo- 
cated for ketosis are: vitamin A, vitamin 
B, cobalt, estrogens, choline, insulin, bile 
salts, magnesium, and many others. These 
are of questionable value in the average 
case. 

If a complicating disease is present, it 
must also be treated if satisfactory results 
are to be expected. Any case that fails 
to respond with adequate therapy should 
be examined closely for complicating fac- 
tors. 

Much more basic research on heredity, 
management, and feeding factors is re- 
quired before satisfactory knowledge will 
be developed for the prevention of ketosis. 
The average dairy farmer is unintentional- 
ly aggravating this problem by (1) keep- 
ing high-producing cows, which are prone 
to ketosis, and raising their daughters; 
(2) letting cows get too fat during the dry 
period; (3) restricting feed immediately 
after parturition and then feeding large 
amounts of high protein concentrates to 
stimulate milk production; (4) ignoring 
the early signs of ketosis and the compli- 
cating diseases that favor its development; 
and (5) by not using careful management 
and feeding practices that would reduce the 
number of unnecessary stresses on the me- 
tabolism of this finely geared, hard-work- 
ing, milk-producing mechanism. 


PARTURIENT PARESIS 


Parturient paresis is another metabolic 
disease of cattle. It is characterized by a 
hypocalcemia and usually occurs just pre- 
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ceding or within seventy-two hours after 
parturition. All dairy cows show a slight 
decline in blood calcium at this time, but 
in the high-producing cows of middle age 
or older this drop in blood calcium, coincid- 
ing with the onset of lactation, may be ex- 
cessive. The calcium level in the blood drops 
from a normal of 8 to 12 mg./100 cc. to 3 
to 8 mg., with symptoms becoming progres- 
sively more severe as the calcium level 
drops. Most cases, if untreated, will die in 
six to twenty-four hours, although a few 
mild cases apparently recover spontaneous- 
ly. 

In parturient paresis, the symptoms of 
anorexia, cold extremities, staggering, in- 
coérdination, inability to rise, or paresis, 
suppression of urination and defecation, 
the S curve in the neck, low body tempera- 
ture, failure of the pupil to contract on 
stimulation by light, coma, and eventually 
death, are well known to all veterinarians. 

In treating parturient paresis, 20 per 
cent calcium gluconate without any other 
chemicals, with the possible exception of 
magnesium, is preferred. Glucose is not 
indicated, as most cows with milk fever 
have hyperglycemia. Phosphorus is of ques- 
tionable value. In the average Jersey or 
Guernsey cow, 750 to 1,000 cc. of this solu- 
tion is used, while 1,000 to 1,500 cc. is 
used in the larger Holstein-Friesians. By 
giving one-half the dose intravenously and 
the other half subcutaneously, the calcium 
level in the blood is supported longer and 
relapses are less common. Severe heart 
block has never been reported during fairly 
rapid intravenous injection of a simple 20 
per cent solution of calcium gluconate. It 
has been observed with more concentrated 
solutions or those containing three or more 
minerals. No abscess has been formed by 
the subcutaneous injection of the 20 per 
cent solution. Chlorethamine® has been of 
no value in preventing relapses. Hyaluroni- 
dase, 125 to 250 turbidity-reducing units, 
mixed with the calcium gluconate when in- 
jected subcutaneously, will help spread the 
solution, but does not hasten the absorp- 
tion. 

Following treatment, it is recommended 
that the cow be milked sparingly for sev- 
eral days, and if the calf is with her it 
should be removed. No practical way of pre- 
venting milk fever can be suggested, other 
than milking sparingly and giving several 
injections of calcium after calving. Injec- 
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tions of large doses of vitamin D several 
weeks prior to parturition have been tried 
with inconclusive results. Injecting large 
doses of an estrogen immediately after 
calving, and repeating it for several days, 
may be effective but this therapy slows the 
release of prolactin from the anterior pitui- 
tary and depresses lactation, which is not 
desirable. 

In cows that do not recover fully after 
treatment, large doses of coramine,® am- 
phetasul,® or pyribenzamine® often pro- 
vide enough stimulation to get the cow on 
her feet. Some veterinarians have used the 
continuous intravenous drip for twelve to 
eighteen hours or more, giving small 
amounts of calcium over a long period. 
Stimulants and even antibiotics may be 
given in the same solution. 

If a case diagnosed as parturient paresis 
fails to respond to adequate calcium ther- 
apy or temporarily shows only a slight-to- 
moderate improvement before promptly re- 
lapsing, then a careful examination is re- 
quired for a differential diagnosis with 
other conditions which may show similar 
symptoms. The term “atypical milk fever” 
is frequently used to hide a failure to cor- 
rectly diagnose the cause of the symptoms 
shown. The Sulkowitch test for calcium in 
the urine is of no value. Blood calcium de- 
terminations may be very helpful in some 
cases if a diagnostic laboratory is readily 
available. These blood studies, together 
with careful necropsies on “downer” cases 
which die, should provide helpful informa- 
tion for diagnosing “downers,” “creepers,” 
“relapsers,” and other cases showing some 
of the symptoms of milk fever but failing 
to respond to routine treatment. This fail- 
ure of response to treatment usually indi- 
cates that hypocalcemia is not the cause 
of the symptoms shown. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS 


A list of conditions, in the order of their 
probable frequency, which should be con- 
sidered when examining a cow that is stag- 
gering or down near parturition time, fol- 
lows: 

The causes of cows being down before 
parturition are: (1) parturient paresis (hy- 
pocalcemia) ; (2) dislocation of hip or sacro- 
iliac joint, or fracture of a leg or pelvis; 
(3) “cast,” with or without debility; (4) 
hydrops of the allantois; (5) septic metri- 
tis of pregnancy; (6) grass tetany; (7) 


ketosis; and (8) severe torsion of uterus 
with possible rupture of a uterine artery. 

The causes of cows being down during, 
to four days after, calving are: (1) par- 
turient paresis (hypocalcemia); (2) septic 
metritis, with or without retained placenta; 
(3)septic mastitis; (4) obturator paraly- 
sis; (5) “cast,” with or without debility; 
(6) dislocation of the hip or sacro-iliac 
joints, fracture of the leg, pelvis, or spine; 
(7) traumatic gastritis with diffuse peri- 
tonitis; (8) toxic indigestion after hypo- 
calcemia due to prolonged suppression of 
intestinal activity; (9) “malingerer,” (10) 
grass tetany; (11) ketosis; (12) rupture 
of uterus and diffuse peritonitis; and (13) 
albuminuria—this may be due to many 
other and all the causes given above and 
only rarely is it associated with a nephritis 
of a severe enough nature to cause prostra- 
tion and death. 

The causes of cows being down from four 
to fourteen days after calving are: (1) sep- 
tic metritis, with or without retained pla- 
centa; (2) septic mastitis; (3) traumatic 
gastritis and diffuse peritonitis; (4) debil- 
ity; (5) obturator paralysis; (6) fracture 
or dislocation; (7) suppurative arthritis of 
knee or hock and pyemia; (8) ketosis; (9) 
parturient paresis (hypocalcemia); (10) 
grass tetany, or magnesium deficiency; 
(11) postparturient hemoglobinuria, prob- 
ably leptospirosis; (12) albuminuria (ne- 
phritis) ; and (13) advanced severe pyelone- 
phritis. 

Some other causes of cows being down at 
any time are: (1) toxic indigestion—fruit, 
grain, or forage; (2) fracture of limbs, 
spine, pelvis, skull, or dislocation of hips; 
(3) debility, cachexia, or weakness due to 
acute or chronic diseases such as anaplas- 
mosis, leptospirosis, blackleg, anthrax, ne- 
crobacillosis, shipping fever, Johne’s dis- 
ease, traumatic pericarditis, or diffuse peri- 
tonitis; (4) septic mastitis; (5) meningitis, 
abscess, or cord or brain injury; (6) star- 
vation, cachexia, and multiple feed deficien- 
cies; (7) grass tetany; (8) poisonings— 
plant, chemical, etc.; (9) gastroenteritis; 
(10) lymphocytoma; and (11) nervous dis- 
eases—rabies, listeriosis, etc. 

One or more of the following would be 
sufficient reason for questioning the diag- 
nosis of parturient paresis: a pulse rate of 
90 or more per minute; rapid respiratory 
rate or respirations characterized by an ex- 
piratory grunt, often called a “serous” 
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grunt; diarrhea, often with a fetid odor; 
a cow acting bright and alert that eats but 
is unable to rise; a body temperature of 
102 F. or higher; a hot, swollen udder; re- 
tained placenta; persistent tenesmus; and 
failure to respond as expected to adequate 
calcium therapy. 

Infections are usually characterized by 
a rapid pulse, elevated body temperature, 
and rapid respirations. If a retained pla- 
centa, tenesmus, or history of difficult par- 
turition is given, septic metritis should be 
suspected, although it may occur without 
these symptoms. Traumatic peritonitis or 
rupture of the uterus may also be character- 
ized by an expiratory grunt and fetid diar- 
rhea. Digestive disturbances are frequently 
characterized by profuse diarrhea. Disloca- 
tion of the hips, fractures, obturator pa- 
ralysis, and lymphocytoma may be charac- 
terized by a rather bright, alert attitude 
with a fair to good appetite. 

Since cows with true parturient paresis 
respond rather well to calcium therapy, 
troublesome cases require further careful 
examination. The earlier the proper and 
accurate diagnosis is made, the better will 
be the results of treatment of these downer 
cows. 
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Recent Poisoning Cases in Ireland 


Arsenic poisoning is caused chiefly by 
sodium or copper arsenite, used for a dip 
for sheep, a dressing for seed oats, a weed 
killer, and treatment for worms. When 
yearling cattle died after eating young, 
growing plants, hydrocyanic acid poisoning 
was suspected. However, necropsy revealed 
acute yellow atrophy of the liver and enter- 
itis typical of arsenic poisoning. The source 
was crumbled arsenic paste in a discarded 
can and arsenic was found in the stomach 
content.—Irish Vet. J., Nov., 1953. 


Bovine Arsenic Poisoning Cases 


During the drought year of 1936 in Iowa, 
grasshopper bait (bran treated with arsen- 
ic) was often scattered around green fields, 
and the arsenic, being indestructible, caused 
poisonings in strange manners and places. 

Case 1.—On March 23, 1937, a cow which 
had calved two days before was found down, 
presumably with milk fever, and soon was 
dead. Upon necropsy, nothing pathological 
was found until the abomasum and intestine 
were opened, revealing petechial hemor- 
rhages, congestion, and a very fluid content. 
Poisoning from lead or arsenic was sus- 
pected, A sack of arsenic-treated bran was 
found with evidence that the cow had eaten 
some, while isolated, on the day she calved. 

Case 2.—In April, 1937, a cow which had 
broken into a field to graze on the first 
green grass of spring, along a fence line, 
sickened the next day and died in a few 
hours. Necropsy revealed only an irregular 
congestion of the abomasum and intestine 
and watery content of the gut. Presumably, 
rains and melting snow had washed the 
grasshopper bait, used the previous sum- 
mer on an adjacent hill, until it caught in 
the fence-line grass, where enough adhered 
to the new grass to be poisonous. A calf 
with an identical history had died a few 
days earlier. 

Case 3.—In January, 1944, when 4 steers 
sickened, the group was shut out of the 
stalk field. Two days later, necropsy of 1 
steer revealed only an irregular congestion 
and swelling of the mucosa of the aboma- 
sum and jejunum, and liquid feces. The 
other 3 steers still had a watery diarrhea 
and low temperatures, but were recovering. 
Arsenic poisoning was suspected but none 
could be accounted for. Later, several cows 
were turned into the stalk field until 1 sick- 
ened. She gradually recovered but 2 others 
sickened the second day they were kept out 
of the field. All had typical symptoms but 1 
had dyspnea and paralysis of the larynx. 
One died that same day, the other the next 
day. Necropsy findings were as described 
above except for subendocardial hemor- 
rhages in both cows and pulmonary em- 
physema in the dyspnea case. Search then 
revealed cow tracks in recent snow in a 
ditch where oats, hulls, and other trash 
from a work shop had been dumped. The 
owner then recalled that paris green had 
been kept and must have been spilled in the 
shop.—W. A. A. 
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Equine Sinusitis—A New Therapeutic Approach 
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INFLAMMATORY processes of the paranasal 
sinuses occur relatively frequently in the 
equine species. 

During the twelve months from October, 
1952, to October, 1953, 9 cases of chronic 
sinusitis were presented at the large animal 
clinic of the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania. All were 
chronic in nature, and there is reason to 
believe that both the frontal and the maxil- 

° lary sinuses were involved. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe 
the diagnoses, clinical symptoms and classi- 
fication of sinusitis, and to introduce a new 

method of treatment. 


ETIOLOGY AND CLASSIFICATION 

The etiology and subsequent pathological 
manifestations of sinusitis are varied. 
However, the symptoms produced in each 
case are usually identical. That is, there is 
usually a purulent nasal discharge and 
swelling of the submaxillary lymph nodes 
as the main clinical symptoms. 

The most common disease condition of 
the equine sinus is best described as being 
a purulent inflammation involving the max- 
illary and frontal sinuses. 

This usually is the result of an infection Fig. |—Paranasal sinusitis with purulent nasal dis- 
during the course of some disease process charge from the left nostril. 
of the upper or lower respiratory tract such 
as influenza, strangles, and chronic rhinitis. 
Sinusitis, as a sequela to the above condi- 
tion, is usually observed in young horses. 4 jf 
Because of the anatomical relationships in- 4 
volved, alveolar periostitis involving the 
last three or four upper cheek teeth may 
precede empyema of the sinuses. s 

Empyema may also result from injuries es j 
to the bones of the face or to the turbinate. 
Any trauma which is severe enough to pro- 
duce a fracture over the sinuses can be con- 
sidered as being of sufficient severity to ae ‘ 
cause the possibility of resulting empyema. 


P 


CLINICAL SYMPTOMS AND DIAGNOSIS ‘ 


The most constant clinical symptom of ' 
e sinusitis is the presence of an intermittent % 


Dr. Kral is associate professor of veterinary medicine, ’ 
School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Fig. 2—Rhinoscopic view of nasomaxillary opening 
Philadelphia. discharging purulent exudate. 
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nasal discharge, the character of which is 
variable but usually very viscid and yellow- 
ish in color. The quantity of this discharge 
is usually increased after exercise and by 
lowering the head (fig. 1). If there is bone 
involvement, the discharge may have a 
carious odor. The discharge is unilateral 
when the condition affects the sinus of one 
side; bilateral when both sides are affected. 

The presence of the nasal discharge alone 
can not be considered as pathognomonic of 
empyema of the sinuses, because it may 
occur in the course of purulent inflamma- 
tion of other parts of the respiratory tract, 
such as in the guttural pouches or pharynx. 
Therefore, a thorough clinical examination 
is necessary, including percussion of the 
frontal and maxillary sinuses, examination 
of the molar teeth, rhinoscopy, laryngo- 
scopy, and bacteriological examination of 
the discharge. 

A dull percussion sound over the sinuses 
may be heard, but only in those cases where 
the condition has progressed far enough 
for the sinus to be completely filled with 
pus and necrotic material. 

The most reliable procedure for estab- 
lishing the diagnosis of sinusitis is by rhi- 
noscopic and larynogoscopic examination. 
By this method, we may actually see the 
purulent discharge issuing from the naso- 
maxillary opening (fig. 2), or we may de- 
tect evidence of inflammatory processes in 
the pharynx, larynx, and the guttural 
pouches. 

Bacteriological examinations have been 
performed on all of our cases. At the same 
time that the organism is identified, the 
sensitivity to the various antibiotics can 
also be determined. This information is 
valuable where subsequent treatment is 
initiated. 

TREATMENT 

All of the 9 cases reported in this paper 
were uncomplicated empyema of the sinus. 
In none was there any necrosis of the bone 
or any evidence of alveolar periostitis. 

In essence, the treatment consists of 
making small openings into the affected 
sinuses and introducing solutions of pan- 
creatic dornase (Sharp & Dohme, Inc.), or 
streptokinase and streptodornase (Lederle). 
This is followed by a course of local anti- 
biotic therapy which is, in turn, followed 
by flushing with an antiseptic solution. 


ANATOMICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Although there are in reality four pairs 
of paranasal sinuses, i.e., maxillary, frontal, 
sphenopalatine, and ethmoidal, for practical 
purposes we shall consider here only the 
maxillary and the frontal sinuses. 

The maxillary sinus is the largest. Its external 
boundaries are as follows: it extends anteriorly to 
a line drawn from the anterior end of the facial 
crest forward and upward to the infra-orbital fora- 
men. It extends backward to a line drawn through 
the root of the supra-orbital process. The last three 
cheek teeth extend up under the maxillary sinus 
reducing it more or less, depending upon the age 
of the animal. This sinus is divided into anterior 
and posterior compartments by a variably located, 
oblique septum. Both compartments communicate 
with the middle meatus, between the two turbi- 
nates, by a very narrow slitlike opening. The pos- 
terior compartment also communicates dorsally 
with the frontal sinus via the frontomaxillary open- 
ing. 

The frontal sinus extends forward to a plane 
through the anterior margin of the orbits and 
backward to a place which passes through the 
temporal condyles. It communicates with the max- 
illary sinus through the opening referred to above. 
Because this opening is so vast, any disease process 
involving one sinus can be thought of as involving 
the other also. 


OPERATIVE PROCEDURE 


Restraint.—One advantage of the follow- 
ing technique is that the animal may be 
operated upon in the standing position with 
no more restraint than that sometimes sup- 
plied by the use of the twitch. 

Choice of Operative Site.-—The choice of 
the sites at which the openings are to be 
made are not as critical as in the case of 
the classical trephining operation, since 
they are not for the purpose of drainage 
but only to allow the introduction of en- 
zymes and antibiotics. We shall assume that 
there is an adequate communication be- 
tween the compartment and the nasal 
cavity. A convenient point at which to oper- 
ate lies about 1 inch dorsal to the facial 
crest and 1'% inches anterior to the margin 
of the orbit. 

Preoperative Preparation.—An area ap- 


proximately 11-inch square is_ shaved, 
scrubbed, and a suitable skin antiseptic is 
applied. 


Anesthesia.—Anesthesia is provided by 
local infiltration with a 2 per cent solution 
of procaine hydrochloride. The skin, sub- 
cutaneous tissues, and the periosteum are 
readily anesthetized, using the smallest 
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gauge needle consistent with the tempera- 
ment of the horse. 

Surgical Technique.—An incision ap- 
proximately 44 inch long is made through 
the skin and subcutaneous tissue to the 
periosteum, to allow for the introduction of 
a Steinmann pin or other suitable bone drill 
of a diameter slightly larger than that of a 
16-gauge needle. The Jacob’s chuck used in 
orthopedic surgery serves as a convenient 
handle of the Steinmann pin. By placing 
the sharp end of the pin in the incision and 
exerting a rotary motion upon the handle, 
as many openings as necessary can be made 
into the sinus (fig. 3). Pus should be imme- 
diately aspirated, with a sterile needle and 
syringe, so that it may be cultured. 

Enzyme Therapy.—Solutions of enzyme 
are then introduced into the infected si- 
nuses. In our series, 7 animals were treated 
with pancreatic dornase and 2 with strep- 
tokinase and streptodornase. These en- 
zymes, provided in dry form, are prepared 
in solution before injection. Pancreatic 
dornase (100,000 units) or streptokinase 
(50,000 units) and streptodornase (200,000 
units) in 20 ml. of diluent constituted a 
dose to be injected daily for three or four 
days. After each instillation, the enzymes 
were allowed to remain in the sinus for 
twenty-four hours and then the sinus was 
flushed with warm normal saline solution. 

Antibiotic Therapy.—Twenty-four hours 
after the last instillation of enzyme, the 
sinus was flushed with saline solution, and 
local antibiotic therapy was_ instituted. 
Under ideal conditions, the antibiotic is 
selected on the results of the organism- 
sensitivity test. However, the best results 
have been obtained with streptomycin and 
tyrothricin. Antibiotic therapy was con- 
tinued for four or five days, the procedure 
for administration and flushing being the 
same as for the enzymes. 

After the completion of the antibiotic 
therapy, the sinuses were flushed (fig. 4) 
with 0.1 to 0.2 per cent solution of potas- 
sium permanganate once daily for three 
days and then every other day for six or 
seven treatments. 

To facilitate the introduction of the en- 
zymes, antibiotics, and saline solution, a 
sterile polyethylene tube of a size consistent 
with the diameter of the opening can be in- 
serted into the opening and fixed with ad- 
hesive tape. This tube serves to keep the 
hole open and to allow the introduction of 


Fig. 3—Drilling into maxillary sinus with Steinmann 
pin. 


substances into the sinuses. After the com- 
pletion of treatment, it is removed and the 
opening is allowed to heal. 


Fig. 4—Flushing the sinus. 
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DISCUSSION 


Pancreatic dornase or streptodornase 
and streptokinase exert their action by 
splitting the nucleoproteins which are 
found in pus, thus causing a marked drop 
in the viscosity of the exudate in the af- 
fected sinuses. This liquefaction process, 
which usually begins in several hours, was 
observed in vitro, as well as in all of the 
treated animals. When viscid pus, aspirated 
from infected sinuses, was placed in con- 
tact with solutions of the enzymes in test 
tubes, it was completely liquefied. 

During the course of treatment, the 
character of the discharge changed, Ini- 
tially, it became less viscid although in- 
creased in amount. In several days, how- 
ever, the quantity was essentially dimin- 
ished and changed from a purulent nature 
to seromucous. In an additional six to ten 
days, even the seromucous discharge dis- 
appeared, and the patient showed no symp- 
toms of a previous sinusitis. All animals 
treated by this method have made complete 
recoveries. 

The advantages of this method of treat- 
ment lie in the fact that all cases were 
treated with a minimum of restraint and 
facilities. In the classical trephining opera- 
tion, the restraint, postoperative care, etc. 
are disagreeable, and the animal is some- 
times left with deforming scars. In this 
mode of treatment, the animals do not seem 
to resent the operation or the after-care, 
and scar formation is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

This mode of treatment may not elimi- 
nate all of the sinusitis problems in horses, 
but it is applicable when there is no alveo- 
lar periostitis, and when there is adequate 
drainage between the sinuses and the nasal 
cavity. 


Preventing Urinary Calculi in Mink 

Urinary calculi cause serious trouble in 
female mink during pregnancy in the 
spring and in young male kits in the sum- 
mer. They consist chiefly of magnesium 
ammonium phosphate, which is soluble in 
acid urine but is precipitated by an alkaline 
urine. Feeding 1 Gm. of ammonium chloride 
per mink per day tends to keep their urine 
acid. 

In the spring of 1952, of 400 females on 
a regular diet, 16 died of urinary calculi; 
while on a similar diet with ammonium 
chloride added, only 1 of 200 died, In the 


spring of 1953, 50,000 mink were fed 0.5 
Gm. of ammonium chloride per day and 
10,000 mink were fed 1 Gm. per day. Losses 
from urinary calculi at the 0.5-Gm. level 
ranged from 0.5 to 3.0 per cent on different 
ranches while losses at the 1-Gm. level were 
less than 0.2 per cent. These levels were 
not injurious to mink reproduction.—U. S. 
Fur Rancher, March, 1954. 


Recent Losses from Hyperkeratosis 

Heavy losses from bovine hyperkeratosis 
have occurred in the past two years from 
pelleted feeds produced by four plants. The 
lubricant for the machinery in these plants 
was produced by one oil company and con- 
tained 10 per cent of highly chlorinated 
naphthalene, intentionally added to increase 
its penetrating and wearing qualities. Just 
before the machinery was greased, the 
pellets contained only four parts per mil- 
lion of highly chlorinated naphthalene but 
after greasing, 8 p.p.m., or 0.2 to 0.4 Gm. 
to each 100-lb. sack of pellets. When this 
was determined, an effort was made to re- 
cover all contaminated pellets. The losses 
occurred in Illinois, Wisconsin (where 10,- 
000 calves died in the late winter of 1952), 
and in Texas and Oklahoma where, during 
the winter of 1952-1953, losses were esti- 
mated at 20,000 and 5,000 animals respec- 
tively —Rep., Chief, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, 1952. 


The New Antibiotic "Tetracycline" 


Tetracycline has almost the same chemi- 
cal structure as chlortetracycline (aureo- 
mycin) and oxytetracycline (terramycin). 
It also closely resembles them in antibacte- 
rial activity but is more stable in solutions 
than chlortetracycline and has a distinctly 
lower instance of untoward gastrointestinal 
side-effects than either of them.—J.Am. 
M.A., Feb. 13, 1954. 


Swine Erysipelas Vaccines—A Swedish 
avirulent erysipelas vaccine was compared 
with the adsorbed killed vaccine. In Swe- 
den, almost all of the 90-lb. pigs given 5 cc. 
of either were protected in three weeks but 
by the third month all immunity was 
fading. One to 2 cc. of the Swedish vaccine 
had induced protection in only 70 per cent 
of such pigs at three weeks.—Proc. 14th 
Internat. Vet. Cong., Stockholm. Vol. 1, 
Part 1, (1953): 49. 
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Relative Efficacy of Three Antibiotic Combinations 
in Bovine Mastitis 


FRANK VIGUE, D.V.M. 


Springvale, Maine 


THIS STUDY was carried out in an attempt 
to demonstrate the relative efficacy of three 
antibiotic combinations under conditions as 
nearly similar as possible. All cases oc- 
curred in one herd in one season, and were 
treated by one operator. Laboratory diag- 
nosis was completed in the Animal Pa- 
thology Laboratories of the University of 
Maine, Orono. 


PROCEDURE 


Three therapeutic preparations* were used in 
this study. One contained neomycin sulfate, 200 
mg., and penicillin G potassium, 200,000 units; 
another contained neomycin sulfate, 200 mg., and 


Dr. Vigue is a general practitioner in Springvale, Maine. 

*Supplied by the Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The author is grateful to the Animal Pathology Labora- 
tories of the University of Maine for their codperation in 
identifying the causative organisms in this study. 


No. of 
Cow Causative organism quarters 


2 Hemolytic Staph. 
6 Hemolytic Staph. 
15 Hemolytic Staph. 
17 Hemolytic Staph. 
29 Str. agalactiae 
13 Ser. dysgalactiae 
and hemolytic Staph. 
35 Str. zymogenes 1 
32 Str. zymogenes 
and hemolytic Staph. 
8 19 


11 Hemolytic Staph. 2 
14 Hemolytic Staph. 3 
24 Hemolytic Staph. l 
27 Hemolytic Staph. l 


TABLE 1—A Comparison by Treatment 


TREATED WITH NEOMYCIN-PENICILLIN 


TREATED WITH NEOMYCIN-BACITRACIN 


bacitracin, 5,000 units; the third contained neo- 
mycin sulfate, 200 mg., bacitracin, 2,000 units, and 
penicillin G potassium, 100,000 units. All prepa- 
rations were made up in 3.5-Gm. tubes, incorpo- 
rating a water-milk-miscible vehicle of 2 per cent 
aluminum monostearate in peanut oil. 

In a nearby herd, 22 cows were found to be 
infected with one or more of five types of mastitis- 
producing organisms. The 22 cows represented a 
total of 44 infected quarters. Milk samples were 
taken from all infected quarters and submitted to 
the University of Maine for differential diagnoses. 
One month later, a second set of samples was 
submitted to the same laboratory. The results are 
given in tables 1 and 2. 

Some attempt was made to treat an equal num- 
ber of quarters with each preparation; however, 
for various reasons this was itmpossible. As a 
result, 8 cows (19 infected quarters) were treated 
with neomycin and penicillin, 9 cows (1% infected 
quarters) with neomycin and bacitracin, and 5 


Organism ~ No. of 
found on positive 
Retest retest _ quarters 
Neg. 
Neg. 
Neg. 
Neg. = 
Pos. Hemolytic Staph.* 1 
Neg. 
Neg. 
Neg. 
‘1 Pos. 
Pos. Str. agalactiae 3 
Pos. Hemolytic Staph. 1 


Pos. Hemolytic Staph. and 1 
Ser, agalactiae 


34 Hemolytic Staph. 1 Pos. Hemolytic Staph. 1 

18 Hemolytic Staph. and 3 Pos. Hemolytic Staph. and 3 
Str. zymogenes Ser. agalactiae 

5 Hemolytic Staph. and 2 Pos. Str. faecalis 1 
Str. agalactiae 

3 Ser. agalactiae 1 Pos. Str. agalactiae 1 

9 Str. dysgalactiae 1 Neg. as 

9 5 7 Pos. 11 

TREATED WITH NEOMYCIN-BACITRACIN-PENICILLIN 

10 Hemolytic Staph. 1 Neg. _ 

16 Hemolytic Staph. i Pos. Hemolytic Staph. 3 

28 Hemolytic Staph. 2 Neg. wie 

31 Hemolytic Staph. 1 Neg. ;: 

36 Str. zymogenes 2 Neg. — 

5 10 1 Pos. = x 


*Ic is likely that the infected quarter on the retest was a reinfection, as it proved to be a different organism 


than that found on initial test. If this were the case, the results would have been 100 per cent for this group. 
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TABLE 2—A Comparison by Organisms 
Cows No. of No. of pos. 
Organism (No.) quarters Treatment Retest Organisms quarters 
Hemolytic Staph. 4 12. +Neomycin-penicillin Neg. 
Hemolytic Staph. 5 8 Neomycin-bacitracin 4 Pos. Str. agalactiae and 6 
Hemolytic Staph. 
Hemolytic Staph. 4 s Neomycin-bacitracin- 1 Pos. Ser. agalactiae and 3 
penicillin Hemolytic Staph. 
Str, agalactiae “1 2. ~Neomycin-penicillin Pos. Hemolytic Staph. 1 
Ser. agalactiae 1 1 Neomycin-bacitracin Pos. Str. agalactiae = ae 
Str. zymogenes Neomycin-penicillin Neg. 
Str. zymogenes 1 2 Neomycin-bacitracin- 
penicillin Neg. 
Str. dysgalactiae and = #2 Neomycin-penicillin Neg. 
Str. zymogenes and 1 2 Neomycin-penicillin Neg. oe ‘ 
hemolytic Staph. Pos. Hemolytic Staph, and 3 
Str. zymogenes and 1 3 Neomycin-bacitracin Str. agalactiae 
hemolytic Staph. 
Str. agalactiae and 7 ~~. 2. Neomycin-bacitracin Pos. Str. faecalis 1 


hemolytic Staph. 


cows (10 infected quarters) with neomycin, baci- 
tracin, and penicillin, No one cow was treated with 
more than one antibiotic combination. 

The organisms isolated were Streptococcus aga- 
lactiae, Streptococcus faecalis, Streptococcus dys- 
galactiae, Streptococcus zymogenes, and a hemolyt- 
ic Staphylococcus, 

DISCUSSION 


If we consider mastitis as a herd entity 
in this study, it is apparent that the 
neomycin-penicillin combination was most 
effective, clearing up 18 of 19 (94.7%)* 
infected quarters. The neomycin-bacitracin- 
penicillin combination was second in order 
of effectiveness, clearing up seven of ten 
(70.0%) infected quarters. Neomycin- 
bacitracin was least effective, clearing up 
only four of 15 (26.6%) infected quarters. 

The only single organism found in a 
sufficient number of quarters to compare 
the combinations was the hemolytic Staphy- 
lococecus. In this group, neomycin-penicillin 
again was most effective by clearing 12 of 
12 (100%) infected quarters. Neomycin- 
penicillin-bacitracin was again second in 
effectiveness, clearing five of eight (62.5% ) 
infected quarters; and neomycin-bacitracin 
was again lowest in order, clearing only 
two of eight (25.0%) infected quarters. 

Of the 4 cases in which mixed bacterial 
infections occurred, 2 cases (4 quarters) 
were treated with neomycin-penicillin and 
2 (5 quarters) with neomycin-bacitracin. 
Again, neomycin-penicillin was superior, 


*It is likely that the infected quarter on the retest was a 
reinfection, as it proved to be a different organism than 
that found on initial test. If this were the case, the results 
would have been 100 per cent for this group. 


clearing up four of four (100%) infected 
quarters, as compared to one of five (20%) 
infected quarters cleared up by the neo- 
mycin-bacitracin combination. 

It is difficult to assess values to the 
separate antibiotics used in this study; 
however, the study does suggest that peni- 
cillin was the most effective and bacitracin 
the least effective of the three antibiotics 
used. Unfortunately, there were no gram- 
negative organisms present in this out- 
break; otherwise the results might have 
been quite different. We feel that neomycin 
and penicillin were both active in these 
cases. It would be well to’ compare these 
two antibiotics alone and in combination, 
but we hesitate to compare the results of 
this study against other reports, as the 
introduction of variables would considera- 
bly reduce the value of the comparison. 


Contagious Arthritis of Young Pigs 

An acute contagious arthritis with high 
mortality is frequently seen in pigs 4 or 5 
weeks old and, occasionally, in pigs only 2 
to 3 days old. They are reluctant to move 
but will nurse when possible. Untreated 
animals usually die in two or three days. It 
spreads quickly through the litter, tempera- 
tures are often 105 to 107 F., and the joints 
are swollen, hot, and sensitive. Penicillin 
and some sulfonamides are effective. The 
disease is not associated with erysipelas or 
with Corynebacterium pyogenes infection 
but erysipelas serum seems to protect the 
unaffected pigs in a litter—Jrish Vet J., 
Dec., 1953. 
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Bovine Leptospiral Meningitis 


WARREN G. HOAG, D.V.M., and WILSON B. BELL, D.V.M., Ph.D. 
Blacksburg, Virginia 


ASEPTIC MENINGITIS associated with Lepto- 
spira pomona has been described in man by 
Gsell, Schaeffer, et al.2* Although bovine 
leptospirosis in the United States has been 
caused primarily by L. pomona, the agent 
involved in the reported human cases of 
aseptic meningitis, the authors have been 
unable to find any reports in the available 
literature describing meningitic symptoms 
as a part of the leptospiral syndrome in 
cattle. Although such symptoms have been 
seen in occasional outbreaks of bovine lep- 
tospirosis, neither definite serological nor 
bacteriological proof of L. pomona as the 
infective agent have been reported hereto- 
fore. The possibility that symptoms of men- 
ingitis do occur and are overlooked is sug- 
gested by the experience of field workers 
who have described variable symptoms as 
typical of bovine leptospirosis. In a disease 
such as bovine leptospirosis, where a wide 
variety of symptoms*®* may be found, it is 
not unlikely that meningitis could also 
occur. 


CASE REPORT 


The animal involved was a 2-year-old 
steer in excellent flesh which was kept alone 
in a small experimental pasture; therefore, 
the sickness was noted early. The animal 
was depressed, the ears were drawn back, 
and there was marked salivation, The muz- 
zle was wet with perspiration-like droplets, 
and the conjunctival mucosa of both eyes 
was injected. The animal arose and passed 
a normal looking stool when examined. 
Stiffness of the foreparts was apparent. 

The next morning, the rectal tempera- 
ture was 107 F.; the heart beat 100; lungs 
and heart sounds normal; and rumination 
was depressed. Petechial-like hemorrhages 
made the conjunctival mucosae appear red- 
dened. Droplets of moisture on the muzzle 
and profuse salivation persisted, as did the 
stiffness of the forelegs. The urine and 
feces were normal in appearance, the ears 
still drawn back. The bilateral conjuncti- 
vitis, stiffness of gait, anxious facial ex- 
pression, excessive salivation, fever, and 


From the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 
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drawn-back ears all indicated a meningitic 
condition. A tentative diagnosis of acute 
meningitis possibly due to rabies, lepto- 
spirosis, or listeriosis was made. The animal 
was treated with 1.0 Gm. of streptomycin 
and 3 million units of penicillin in aqueous 
solution. 

The third day, the animal was acting 
better. On the fourth day, when he was 
reéxamined, the conjunctivae were only 
slightly injected and the stiffness was hard- 
ly noticeable. The muzzle was wet but no 
excess salivation was noted. The ears were 
drawn back only slightly and the appear- 
ance of tenseness had decreased. 

On the fifth day, when the steer was bled 
for serological and bacteriological study, 
only a slight conjunctivitis persisted; the 
temperature was 103.8 F. but otherwise 
he appeared about normal. When, as part of 
a pasture experiment, this animal was 
weighed along with others, it was found 
that he had lost 50 lb. during the two- 
week interval, whereas the other steers 
had all gained in weight. Recovery from this 
time on was uneventful. No treatment was 
given after the initial empirical therapy. 

Laboratory.—Table 1 gives the serologi- 
cal results from which the diagnosis of 
leptospiral meningitis was made. The test 
used was the microscopic agglutination-ly- 
sis technique employing live leptospiral cul- 
tures as antigen.® Three serotypes of lepto- 
spiral cultures were employed in the test: 
L. pomona, Leptospira grippotyphosa, and 
Leptospira sejroe.° It is noteworthy that 
the titer of the serum against L. pomona 
rose at least fourfold in ten days and 
reached a peak thirty days after onset. Iso- 
lation of the organism was attempted from 
blood and urine.® Although leptospiras were 
not recovered during the clinical phase or 
from postmortem tissues, it is the opinion 
of workers in the field of leptospirosis that 


TABLE I—Microscopic Agglutination-Lysis Test Re- 


sults 
Days after Serum titer 
onset against L. pomona 
5 1:400 
15 1:1,600 
30 1:102,400 
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a serological picture such as is seen in table 
1 is indicative evidence of leptospirosis. 

Postmortem Examination.—Thirty days 
after the initial illness and having appar- 
ently fully recovered, the steer was slaugh- 
tered and necropsied. No gross pathology 
was detectable except for a few small, 
whitish spots (0.025 to 0.05 mm.) on the 
surface of the kidney lobes. A few pete- 
chial areas were evident on the membrana 
nictitans of each eye. 

Cultural attempts on tissues gave nega- 
tive results. 


DISCUSSION 


This case report adds another syndrome 
to the multiplicity of symptoms one is apt 
to encounter in bovine leptospirosis; ap- 
parently the differential diagnosis should 
also include central nervous system diseases 
such as rabies and listeriosis. 

This may be discouraging to the clinician 
since the diagnosis of bovine leptospirosis 
without immediate laboratory confirmation 
has been difficult enough. This emphasizes 
the need for more complete and rapid lab- 
oratory diagnostic facilities. Present tests 
must be simplified and new laboratory or 
field tests for the clinical case must be 
found. The present diagnostic tools are 
chiefly for the laboratory and at best mere- 
ly tell the clinician that the patient, animal 
or human, has had the disease. This serves 
only to confirm or disaffirm the clinical 
diagnosis. 

As far as therapy is concerned, Hall et 
al.1! indicated that most antibiotics are of 
questionable value. It is the concurring 
opinion of the authors that the recovery of 
the animal in this case was spontaneous and 
not in any sense due to the treatment pre- 
scribed. 


SUMMARY 


A naturally occurring case of bovine lep- 
tospiral meningitis is reported, wherein se- 
rological evidence of infection with Lepto- 
spira pomona was obtained through the 
microscopic agglutination-lysis test. A sig- 
nificant rise in titer was obtained on serial 
serum samples. Clinical symptoms were 
fever, stiffness of gait, bilateral conjunc- 
tivitis, excessive salivation, anxious facial 
expression, and drawn-back ears. 
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Reversion of the Chronic 
Respiratory Disease Organism 

Various organisms have been considered 
as etiological factors in chronic respiratory 
disease (CRD) of chickens and infectious 
sinusitis of turkeys. It is also known that 
certain pleuropneumonia-like organisms can 
revert to forms of a parent bacteria and 
that this can be achieved by subjecting the 
organisms to certain cultural conditions. 
When an attempt was made to produce such 
a reversion, a gram-variable rod was propa- 
gated from egg-adapted strains of the CRD 
organism. This would indicate that the 
agent is not a pleuropneumonia-like organ- 
ism as believed but rather the L phase* of 
a true bacterium.—Canad. J. Comp. Med., 
Jan., 1954. 


*Resembles the morphology of the PPLO group. 


Ringworm Contracted from Cattle.— 
Several members of three Canadian fami- 
lies were affected with dermatomycosis. 
Trichophyton discoides was isolated both 
from these lesions and from infected cattle 
on these farms. In some cases the disease 
was transmitted from person to person.— 
Canad. J. Pub. Health, Jan., 1954. 
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Dioctophyma Renale in a Dog 


DONALD E. COOPERRIDER, D.V.M., M.S.; 
VIRGIL B. ROBINSON, D.V.M., Ph.D.; 
L. B. STATON 


Athens, Georgia 


A 3-year-old male Beagle was presented 
for examination at the Riverside Veteri- 
nary Hospital in Rocky Mount in eastern 
North Carolina on Sept. 1, 1953. The dog 
had been purchased eighteen months pre- 
viously in the same area of North Caro- 


Fig. I—Mass of worms 
from the peritoneal cav- 
ity of the dog. The 
smaller parasites ty are 
the males, the larger ones 
(2) are females. x 0.25. 


lina. He had not eaten well for several 
weeks and was losing weight. There were 
clinical signs of anemia and some evidence 
of ascites. Two other dogs kept in the 
same pen were apparently in good health. 
The ration had consisted of table scraps 
mixed with commercial dog food. Fecal 
examination revealed the presence of 
hookworms and coccidia. A diagnosis of 
ancylostomiasis and coccidiosis was made, 
accompanied by a recommendation for hos- 
pitalization and treatment. No_ urine 
studies were made. 

When admitted, 200 cc. of whole blood 
was administered intravenously and three 
0.25-Gm. tablets of di-phenthane were 
given orally three times the first day. The 
next day, a single capsule containing di- 


Professor (Robinson) and associate professor (Cooper- 
rider), Department of Veterinary Pathology and Para- 
sitology, and fourth-year student (Staton), School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, University of Georgia, Athens, 

The authors express their appreciation to Dr, F. T. Lynd 
for the photographic studies of the tissue. 


phenthane-70® and methyl! benzene was ad- 
ministered. The feces continued to be black 
and tarry and there was intermittent vom- 
iting of clotted blood and straw-colored 
fluid. Supportive treatment was continued, 
but the animal showed no improvement 
in appetite and continued to fail. Euthan- 
asia was requested by the owner after 
nine days. 

Necropsy revealed 13 large worms in the 
peritoneal cavity in the vicinity of the kid- 
neys (fig. 1). Another worm was found in 
the pelvis of the right kidney, although the 


kidney was ruptured. They were tentative- 
ly identified as Dioctophyma renale, the 
giant kidney worm of the dog. Of these 14 
worms, the 4 males were 9 to 10 inches 


Fig. 2—Cross section of the degenerated right kidney. 

The dark areas are normal tissue; light areas, con- 

nective tissue (5/6 natural size), The arrow marks 
point of rupture. 
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Fig. 4—Mass of eggs in tissue, showing mass of cyto- 
plasm visible in the center of most ova. x 100. 


long; the 10 females varied in length from 
23% to 34 (ave. 28 in.) inches. 

The right kidney had shrunk, and the 
surface was uneven and pitted. A large 
opening with ragged, uneven edges was 
present in the renal pelvis in the vicinity 
of the hilus. The pelvis was greatly 
enlarged and the lining was rough and un- 
even. A finely granular, thin layer of fibrin- 
like material covered the surface. The kid- 
ney tissue cut with considerable resistance. 
The functional tissue was decreased in 
quantity and a thick layer of connective tis- 
sue was present between the pelvic opening 
and the functional parenchyma. Small, soft, 
brown foci were encountered in the connec- 
tive tissue which formed the heavy cap- 
sule-like lining of the renal pelvis. 

The left kidney was normal on gross in- 
spection as were all other organs of the 
abdominal cavity. A few hookworms were 
found scattered in the duodenum but no 


Fig. 5—Eggs from uterus of female Dioctophyma re- 
nale: (A) x 100; (B) x 430. 


Fig. 3—Normal glomerulus (1), degenerating glom- a 
erulus (2), and mass of parasite eggs (3). x 100. » o 
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count was made. An extensive area of 
hemorrhagic enteritis was present in the 
duodenum and ileum. 

Only the ruptured right kidney (fig. 2) 
was available for microscopic study. The 
lining of the renal pelvis was covered with 
a layer of fibrin that varied in thickness 
and extended up into little blind pockets 
which probably originally were calyces. 
Large numbers of the ova of the parasite, 
D. renale, were embedded in the fibrin and 
deep in the blind pockets. These eggs were 
oval in shape and had a double wall. The 
outer wall was finely corrugated while the 
inner wall was smooth. A round or oval 
mass of cytoplasm was visible in the center 
of most ova (fig. 4), including those re- 
moved from the uterus of the female worms 
(fig. 5). 

In many instances, ova were present 
rather high in the collecting tubules. The 
layer of connective tissue separating the 
pelvis from the parenchyma was rather 
thick and dense. Some of the connective 
tissue was becoming collagenous and nuclei 
were not numerous. In other areas, an 
active granulation process appeared to be 
in progress and the fibrin seemed to be 
undergoing organization. In some areas, 
the process of organization of the fibrinous 
exudate had surrounded numerous parasite 
ova and forced them into small enclosed 
pockets. Many of these ova appeared to be 
in varying stages of deterioration. There 
was an increase in connective tissue in the 
stroma of the functional tissue in both the 
medullary and the cortical tissue. Many 
foci of round cells were present in the pro- 
liferated stroma of the parenchyma. The 
glomerular tufts were generally shrunken 
and distorted (fig. 3). The Bowman’s spaces 
were usually distended and appeared cystic. 

Discussion.—According to Woodhead,’ 
passage through two intermediate hosts is 
necessary for completion of the life cycle of 
Dioctophyma renale. The second intermedi- 
ate infective stage is found encysted in the 
mesenteries of a fresh-water fish, the 
northern black bullhead, Ameiurus melas 
melas. The normal length of time required 
for the cycle would indicate infection after 
the present owner acquired the animal. Two 


1Woodhead, A. F.: The Life History Cycle of Diocto- 
phyma Renale, the Giant Kidney Worm of Man and 
Many Other Animals. J. Parasitol., 31, (Suppl.), (1945): 


12. 


other dogs on the same premises are still 
apparently normal. 

A microscopic examination of the urine 
of the affected animal prior to rupture of 
the kidney might have shown the charac- 
teristic eggs of the parasite. These would 
have been less likely to be present in the 
urine after rupture of the kidney since they 
then were in the peritoneal cavity. A mi- 
croscopic examination of the urine of dogs 
in that general area would be of consider- 
able value in determining the incidence of 
this parasite. 


Is It Edema Disease or Enterotoxemia? 

There is a similarity between edema 
disease, entities known years ago as 
stomach stagger or autointoxication, and a 
condition described more recently as entero- 
toxemia of swine; therefore, a plea is made 
for clarification. 

Schofield and Schroeder of the Ontario 
Veterinary College, originators of the name 
“enterotoxemia,” believe these conditions 
are one and the same. They prefer to call it 
“enterotoxemia” because: (1) edema is the 
most variable symptom and often is not 
present; (2) it resembles enterotoxemia in 
lambs and in calves (sudden death); and 
(3) pathological changes in organs such as 
the liver and kidneys reveal changes con- 
sistent with toxemia.—Canad, J. Comp. 
Med., Jan., 1954. 


Reéévaluating Sulfaguanidine 

It is generally believed that sulfaguani- 
dine is slowly and incompletely absorbed 
from the gastrointestinal tract. The fact 
that blood levels remain relatively low and 
that toxic manifestations occur infre- 
quently have, undoubtedly, contributed 
toward this impression. However, investiga- 
tions indicate that this drug is often rap- 
idly and well absorbed but that it is also so 
rapidly excreted by the kidneys that blood 
levels remain low. From 17.3 to 84.3 per 
cent of a single dose may be recovered from 
the urine.—Science, Feb. 5, 1954. 


Bacitracin.—A high percentage of gram- 
positive cocci were found to be susceptible 
to bacitracin—80 per cent of strains of 
streptococci and 87 per cent of strains of 
staphylococci.—Ann. Int. Med., May, 1953. 
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Chlortetracycline (Aureomycin) for Salmonella 
Infections in Calves 


F, M. BRENNAN, D.V.M., and H. H. LASKEY, D.V.M. 


Chino, California 


FROM PUBLISHED reports, it would appear 
that salmonellosis of cattle occurs more 
frequently in other countries than on this 
continent, and that, in general, Salmonella 
dublin has proved to be the predominating 
cause of severe losses, especially in calves, 
while Salmonella typhimurium and Salmo- 
nella enteritidis were found less frequently 
in this species. 

Henning,’ in a study of 111 calf strains isolated 
in South Africa, found two strains to be S. typh- 
imurium, three S. enteritidis, and 106 S. dublin. 
The disease in calves, once established, increased 
year after year, sometimes becoming so severe 
that all animals born on certain premises suc- 
cumbed to the disease. He reported that, in 
Holland, Denmark, and Germany, the incidence 


Drs. Brennan and Laskey are general practitioners in 
Chino, Calif. 


of salmonellosis in adults was sporadic but that 
it tended to recur in young stock, causing heavy 
losses. Field,’ in a survey of bovine salmonellosis 
in Wales, found outbreaks of the disease on 70 
farms over a two-year period. On two farms, 
calves from 2 weeks to 3 months of age were 
affected, and S. dublin was the causative agent. 
On 68 farms, cattle 9 months of age and older 
were affected. Salmonella dublin was isolated 
from animals on 64 farms, and S. typhimurium 
from four. Mortality in both calves and adults 
was high—approaching 70 per cent in the out- 
breaks studied. Guerrero,’ on the other hand, 
reporting on salmonellosis in 2-week to 4-month- 
old calves in Colombia and Ecuador, found S. 
enteritidis to be the primary cause. 

In contrast to these findings, which represent 
only a small sample of the numerous reports from 
other countries, Edwards, Bruner, and Moran‘ 
reported very low incidence of S. dublin in studies 


TABLE I—Gross Pathology and Bacteriology 


Calf History Gross pathology Bacteriology 

Holstein-Friesian Losing calves 6 wk. to 3 mo, old; Lungs congested; few petechiae on heart; spleen S. dublin 

6 wk. old high temperatures; spreads throughenlarged; marked mucoid enteritis; generalized 

calf pens. icterus. 

Jersey Chronic enteritis for 2 wk. Many small abscesses containing caseous pus S. dublin 

3 mo. old in one lobe of lung; small intestine thickened; 
mucoid enteritis; mediastinal lymph nodes en- 
larged and edematous. 

Holstein-Friesian Excessive serous yellow fluid in abdominal S. bredeney 

2 wk. old cavity; liver congested; rumen mucosa hyperemic 
and petechiated; catarrhal enteritis, duodenum 
and jejunum; hemorrhagic lower intestine; renal 
medulla hyperemic, congested; urinary bladder 
hyperemic. 

Guernsey Herd of 50 calves, 10 affected; Bloated, greatly enlarged spleen, large mottled S. dublin 

3 mo. old sick 4 days; temperature 106.5 F. liver; congested, petechiated kidneys; petechiae 
in bladder mucosa; severe enteritis. 

oe pas Sick 1 wk.; temperature 106.0 F. Watery enteritis; purulent bladder contents. S. dublin 

mo. 

Holstein-Friesian Epizoétic; lost $ in 1 wk.; mucus 1) Wood chips, shavings in rumen; hemorrhagic S. typhimurium 

(2 calves) in feces; temperature normal; no enteritis, lower intestine; moderate petechiation 

2 wk. old inappetence. on splenic capsule. 

2) Chips, shavings in rumen; enteritis, catarrhal 
to mild hemorrhagic; diffuse petechiation on 
splenic capsule; ecchymotic hemorrhage on base 
of epicardium; mesenteric lymph nodes slightly 
hemorrhagic. 

Holstein-Friesian Severe diarrhea. Wood chips and shavings in rumen and reticu- S. dublin 

10 days old lum; severe hemorrhagic abomasitis with edema- Serological 
tous and necrotic mucosa; severe hemorrhagie typing not 
and mucoid enteritis; spleen somewhat con- complete. 
gested, surface vessels injected; omentum and 
urinary bladder inflamed and injected, 

Calf ia Severe hemorrhagic gastritis with edema and _ §S. dublin 
petechiae of gastric mucosa; abomasum filled Serological 
with hemolyzed blood; hemorrhagic enteritis typing not 
involving entire small intestine, edema and complete. 


petechiation of mesenteric lymph nodes. 
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on more than 12,000 Salmonella culwres from 
outbreaks in the United States. Surprisingly 
enough, all cultures of this organism recognized 
in this country were isolated in the far West, 
and all specimens from cattle were from the State 
of California. 

This is a report on the increasing incidence of 
a disease in calves, characterized by diarrhea, ele- 
vated temperatures, and a generalized septicemia, 
from which Salmonella spp. have been isolated, 
with a predominance of S. dublin, and its treat- 
ment with chlortetracycline (aureomycin). 


HISTORY OF THE OUTBREAK 


An unidentified disease, characterized by diar- 
rhea accompanied by a generalized septicemia, was 
first noted in late 1950 in calves on several ranches 
in the Pomona and Chino valleys in California. 
Approximately 50 calves were affected at the start 
of the outbreak. Infection was first noted in 2- 
month-old calves, but finally calves 5 to 7 days 
of age were affected. Temperatures of 105 to 107 
F. were usually noted, but animals continued eat- 
ing until the time of death which frequently 
occurred within twenty-four hours of the onset 
of symptoms. A mortality of 90 per cent occurred 
in untreated herds with morbidity up to 100 per 
cent. Necropsy of 15 calves from these outbreaks 
revealed hemorrhages, with enlarged spleen, indic- 
ative of a septicemia, and gross pulmonary le- 
sions. 

Various sulfonamides and penicillin in oil, 1.5 
million units daily to 100- to 125-lb. calves, were 
tried with generally unsatisfactory results. Re- 
sponse was evident in only approximately 50 per 
cent of calves treated with a pyrimidine sulfona- 
mide or, in mild enteric infections, with a sul- 
fonamide active against gastrointestinal pathogens ; 
but, even in these cases, the convalescent period 
was four to six months. 

At about this same time, an undiagnosed con- 
dition was seen in adult cows, with temperatures 
of 105 to 107 F. and almost total cessation of 
milk flow. The symptoms observed were not indic- 
ative of pasteurellosis or any known disease, and 
it was believed to be related to the condition seen 
in the affected calves. However, in adults, the con- 
dition was self-limiting. No death loss was experi- 
enced even though the condition reached epizoétic 
proportions in the Pomona and Chino valleys. Six 
to 8 cows in a herd would develop symptoms 
within twenty-four hours, and eventually the 
majority of cows in the herd would be affected. 
Treatment with approximately 2 Ib. of Epsom 
salts, followed in twelve hours by a sulfonamide, 
at a dosage of 2 gr. per pound of body weight, 
resulted in recovery in seventy-two to ninety-six 
hours. 


GROSS PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 


From June, 1951, through August, 1952, 
specimens were submitted for necropsy and 
bacteriological examination to the Live- 


stock and Poultry Pathology Laboratory,* 
State of California Department of Agricul- 
ture, San Gabriel. In most cases, Salmo- 
nella spp. were recovered. Some typical re- 
ports received during 1951 and 1952 are 
presented in table 1. No virus was isolated. 


TREATMENT 


In addition to sulfonamides and penicillin 
used in treatment before a definite diag- 
nosis had been made, various antibiotics 
and other treatment procedures were tried. 
Best results were obtained following 
therapy with chlortetracycline. 

Chlortetracycline—During one and one- 
half years, starting in May, 1951, large 
numbers of calves have been treated with 
chlortetracycline per os. On one ranch 
alone, it has been administered to more 
than 100 calves. Initially, doses of 250 mg., 
given every six to eight hours to calves up 
to 125 lb., were found to be partially satis- 
factory. However, temperatures did not 
drop immediately and, due to the septicemic 
nature of the disease, some mortality oc- 
curred. Increase in dosage to 500 mg. orally 
every six to eight hours, or 12 to 16 mg. 
per pound per day, gave excellent results. 
The average length of treatment, using 500 
mg. every eight hours, was four days at 
first. At present, treatment for forty-eight 
hours is satisfactory, due in part, we be- 
lieve, to earlier diagnosis. On this schedule, 
mortality has decreased to approximately 5 
per cent. 

Rumen inoculations following chlortetra- 
cycline treatment were tried in 1952 and 
offer considerable promise. It appears that 
rapid return to normal is effected by early 
rumination. Approximately 1 cupful of 
rumen material from freshly slaughtered 
cows, given at weekly intervals to conva- 
lescing calves following chlortetracycline 
therapy, has considerably shortened the 
convalescent period. 

Aureomycin was administered intrave- 
nously at a dosage of 5 mg. per pound of 
body weight per day to 5 calves. Depression 
and inappetence resulted, necessitating the 
administration of stimulants. This reaction 
was no doubt due to the pH of the material 
too rapidly administered to weakened ani- 
mals. However, as satisfactory results were 
being obtained by oral administration of 


*The authors are indebted to Livestock and Poultry 
Pathology Laboratory, Bureau of Livestock Disease Con- 
trol, San Gabriel, Calif., for pathological and bacterio- 
logical examinations. 
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chlortetracycline, intravenous administra- 
tion was discontinued. 

Antibiotics in Feed.—Low concentrations 
of antibiotics, administered in the feed, 
gave encouraging results but did not con- 
trol the disease. Vitamycin (Pitman-Moore) 
and aureomycin T. F. (Lederle), used at 
the rate of 1 lb. to 100 lb. of feed, reduced 
mortality to approximately 50 per cent. 
Streptozyne (Massengill) was used in the 
recommended prophylactic dosages with 
little or no effect. 

Streptomycin.—A total daily dosage of 
2 Gm. of streptomycin was administered 
orally in divided doses every twelve hours. 
Temperatures remained high, but calves 
continued on feed. An initial oral dose of 
2 Gm. of streptomycin, followed by 1 Gm. 
subcutaneously, every eight hours, produced 
the same poor response since mortality of 
50 per cent still occurred. 

Bacitracin.—One 7,500-unit tablet of 
bacitracin was administered orally every 
twelve hours. In many cases, temperatures 
decreased to 103.5 to 104.0 F., but mortality 
remained about 50 per cent. 

Blood Transfusion.—Whole blood trans- 
fusions were given with little lasting bene- 
fit. One pint citrated blood from dam to 
daughter was given to approximately 35 
calves. The expected response was only tran- 
sitory, and the calves eventually died. 


COMMENT 


The recovery of pathogenic species of 
Salmonella by the State Diagnostic Labora- 
tory at San Gabriel has great public health 
significance when we consider the rapidity 
with which many diseases are presently 
spreading from section to section of the 
United States. Bacterins have been used 
in many places as a preventive measure, 
but results have been variable. The experi- 
ence of others with sulfonamides usually 
approximate those we have obtained. The 
much more favorable response obtained to 
date with chlortetracycline administered 
orally suggests further clinical use in the 
treatment of salmonellosis in calves. 
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Hog Cholera Research 

At the Swine Disease Research Labora- 
tory, Ames, Iowa, the time required to 
inactivate hog cholera virus in crystal violet- 
glycerol vaccine, when incubated at 37.5 C., 
was tested. When 12 pigs were injected 
with 0.5 to 5.0 cc. of vaccine so treated for 
seven days, 4 developed reactions and 2 
died, but none of the 36 pigs injected with 
vaccine incubated fourteen, twenty-eight, 
or forty-two days reacted. When the 46 
surviving pigs were challenged with regular 
virus, all were adequately protected except 
3 which had been given vaccine incubated 
twenty-eight days. 

When pigs were injected intradermally 
with 0.5 to 1.0 cc. of this vaccine (incubated 
fourteen days) simultaneously with serum, 
one group was not protected when chal- 
lenged at fifty days but another group 
showed 100 per cent protection, except for 
some mild reactions, when challenged at 
ninety days. A third group which was 
given vaccine incubated only seven days 
was fully protected. Pigs intradermally 
injected with 0.5 or 1.0 cc. of vaccine in- 
cubated for fourteen days, without serum, 
were immune when challenged at ninety 
days.—Rep., Chief, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, 1953. 


Milk Fever Syndrome in Sows.—The 
term “milk fever” seems to be a misnomer 
for the condition in sows which may re- 
semble parturient paresis, since the sow 
is restless, refuses to eat or to let the pigs 
suckle, and soon is unable to rise; however, 
the temperature may be elevated, the sow 
does not become comatose and responds best 
to penicillin or sulfonamides, The condi- 
tion, therefore, resembles an infection, pos- 
sibly metritis, rather than a deficiency.— 
Trish Vet. J., Dec., 1953. 


For respiratory diseases of parakeets 
give chlortetracycline (aureomycin) per os 
either as 15-mg. capsules or as mastitis 
ointment. These birds drink too irregularly 
for medication via drinking water.—Alar 
Bachrach, V.M.D., Pennsylvania. 
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Control of Transmissible Gastroenteritis by Inoculation 
with a Field Culture 


JOHN M. NELSON, D.V.M. 
DeKalb, Illinois 


WHAT SEEMED a radical experiment to 
reduce losses from transmissible gastro- 
enteritis of expected pigs from exposed 
pregnant sows has been tried in this prac- 
tice since February, 1951. Therefore, when 
the article “‘Transmissible Gastroenteritis 
of Swine—A Study of Immunity” by Bay, 
Doyle, and Hutchings appeared in the 
March, 1953, JOURNAL (p. 200), I decided 
to report the results of the inoculations. 

Pigs in this community had suffered 
from transmissible gastroenteritis for the 
last six seasons, especially during early 
spring farrowing. Many breeders use an 
intermittent farrowing system, breeding 
groups of 15 or 20 sows with nonbreeding 
periods of about ten days between succes- 
sive groups. The control plan attempted was 
designed for, and is of greatest value in, 
large herds using this farrowing system. 

In February, 1951, a herdsman from a 
commercial hog farm brought 2 live pigs 
and 4 dead ones for autopsy. Believing that 
these pigs had developed a light case of 
white scours, he had stopped at the clinic 
the day before for a scour remedy. How- 
ever, instead of the usual prompt relief 
from this malady, he had found the 4 pigs 
dead the next day. 

Necropsy revealed extreme dehydration, 
parenchymatous inflammation of the liver, 
and extreme inflammation of the small and 
large intestines, with congestion of all 
mesenteric lymphatics. 

In the herd were 8 sows and their 56 
living pigs. Two days previously, diarrhea 
had been noticed in three litters but now all 
the pigs were showing extreme dehydration 
and most of them had a watery, mucoid 
diarrhea. Three sows were showing com- 
plete anorexia and 4 others were indifferent 
to feed. A diagnosis of transmissible gastro- 
enteritis was made on the basis of postmor- 
tem and clinical findings. 

Being employed by this company not only 
as a veterinarian but also as a consultant 
in problems concerning nutrition, manage- 
ment, and disease, I was on the proverbial 


Dr. Nelson is a general practitioner in DeKalb, Ill. 


spot. Instead of telling the manager that 
most of the pigs would die and nothing 
could be done to prevent it, I decided to 
at least try something! The sows were, 
therefore, given a formalin-phenol formula 
which it was hoped would be secreted in 
their milk and benefit the little pigs. Also, 
since good help was available, each pig was 
given a formula containing sulfamethazine, 
sulfaguanidine, and aluminum trioxide 
mixed with the following: 3 tablespoons of 
pablum, 4 teaspoons of karo syrup, the al- 
bumen of one egg, 112 cups of cow’s whole 
milk, plus water to make 1 pint. This was 
given per os with an oil can, morning and 
night. Each sow that was not eating was 
force-fed, via the stomach tube, sulfametha- 
zine (% gr./lb.), % dozen eggs, %4 
Ib. of karo syrup, and 3 tablespoons of 
an amino acid preparation. In spite of ex- 
cellent sanitation, medication, and general 
care, the death loss was 1 sow and 78 
per cent of the pigs. 

With 154 sows left to farrow on this 
farm, more effective treatment was im- 
perative. Since the disease was actually 
mild and of short duration in sows, the 
owner consented to the deliberate oral ex- 
posure of all those yet to farrow. An in- 
oculum was then prepared with the aggre- 
gate of normal saline solution washings 
from the gut of 4 dead pigs from two 
litters that were very acutely affected. A 
normal saline solution wash of the vomitus 
from 2 sows was also added. This prepara- 
tion was then centrifuged and the washings 
mixed with Ringer’s solution, then placed 
in a flask in a portable insulated box with 
two hot water bottles for warmth while in 
transit. 

The next group of 30 sows far- 
rowed about fifteen days after treatment. 
A number of pigs died at birth but in no 
instance was a whole litter lost. All de- 
veloped diarrhea and were treated as 
described above. The death loss was ap- 
proximately 35 per cent. Subsequent far- 
rowings showed diminished clinical evi- 
dence of infection for about twenty-five 
days and the death loss fell progressively 
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until it was no more than would normally 
be anticipated. 

The sows were rebred and farrowed heal- 
thy litters in the fall. The herdsman com- 
mented that an increased number had failed 
to breed, but whether the transmissible 
gastroenteritis infection was in any way 
responsible is open to speculation. The sows 
were negative when tested for brucellosis. 

However, in two herds the results were 
not as satisfactory. In one herd, the sows 
presented a nutritional problem, as they 
were fed mostly on corn with very little 
protein. In the other herd, the condition 
was complicated with swine erysipelas and, 
since both diseases were in the peracute 
form, satisfactory results could not be ex- 
pected. 

Presumably, it is essential that the gilts 
or sows be given the most satisfactory ra- 
tion possible, considering their stage of 
pregnancy. Since clinical experience indi- 
cates that a high level of animal protein 
aids the development of immunity, an in- 
creased meat and bone scrap protein mix- 
ture was prescribed for all sows except 
those immediately approaching farrowing. 


SUMMARY 


In almost all instances where at least 10 
days were allowed to elapse before farrow- 
ing, excellent clinical results were obtained 
from ingestion of a home-prepared trans- 
missible gastroenteritis inoculum. Mortal- 
ity, due to field infection, in little pigs 
often is 80 to 90 per cent and the surviving 
pigs may be so adversely affected that the 
loss might as well be considered total. In 
sows, transmissible gastroenteritis rarely 
causes death but, again, recovery may be 
slow, making economic retention of the herd 
for breeding purposes unprofitable. Inocu- 
lated sows apparently do not become 
chronic carriers although a recurrence of 
the infection may be expected in some 
herds. 


Sheep Scab Mites Adapted to Cattle 


In 1950, a Hereford cow and bull sepa- 
rately acquired scabies from sheep infected 
with psoroptic scab mites. The infestation 
persisted in both for two and a half years, 
being most severe in the early months of 
1953. When mites were transplanted from 
these animals to sheep in 1951 and again 
in 1952, the sheep developed severe, char- 
acteristic sheep scabies, but by 1953 the 


mites seemed to have changed; they per- 
sisted in the sheep for only one month. 
When similarly transplanted to a yearling 
calf, the mites persisted for four months.— 
Rep., Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
1953. 


Pen-Stabling of Dairy Cows 

The pen-stabling or loose-housing system, 
while practiced by at least one dairyman in 
1897, was used little until about twenty 
years ago. However, when the practice was 
adopted about ten years ago by producers 
for the New York City market, their busi- 
ness was jeopardized because of noncom- 
pliance with the city sanitary code regula- 
tions. However, a five-year study with 
similar herds as controls indicated that the 
bacterial standards were higher, although 
not significantly, with the pen-stabled 
cows than with the stanchioned cows.—/. 
Milk and Food Technol., Feb., 1954. 


Egg-Adapted Canine 
Distemper Vaccine 


Recent issues of the Veterizxary Record 
carried interesting correspondence regard- 
ing “epivax,” an egg-adapted, living canine 
distemper vaccine recommended for pre- 
vention and treatment of canine distemper 
and hard pad disease. The November 21 
issue had a request from an American vet- 
erinarian for published evidence to sup- 
port this claim. In the December 5 issue, a 
reply was published from a distributor 
promising such records, and another cor- 
respondent reported 3 cases in which hard 
pad developed two to three weeks after this 
vaccine had been used prophylactically. The 
December 12 issue had a report on 76 dogs 
vaccinated, 59 prophylactically and 17 ther- 
apeutically, Of the 17, 6 recovered and 11 
died or were destroyed. Of the 6 which re- 
covered, 1 was treated before symptoms 
were definite so it may have been a mis- 
taken diagnosis. Of the fatalities, 2 had 
been exposed but developed no symptoms 
until two weeks after vaccination. Seven 
others were treated at the first appearance 
of symptoms. Several showed improvement 
a few days after vaccination, only to re- 
lapse and die later. 


The Farmers Chinchilla Coéperative of 
America, Inc., announced a membership of 
2,000 on Feb. 10, 1954. They will hold their 
first pelt sale soon after May 1. 
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SOME GASTROINTESTINAL diseases in equine 
and bovine animals are _ characterized 
mainly by copious and frequent loose 
evacuation of the bowels. This must be 
checked, otherwise pronounced emaciation 
and weakness will proceed rapidly and 
may result in death. 

This limited study reports the favorable 
use of formalin as a rapid treatment for 
diarrhea in 4 horses and 1 carabao. The 
dose used was 25 to 40 cc. of a 10 per 
cent solution of official formalin, given 
slowly through the jugular vein. Success- 
ful results were obtained with the follow- 
ing 5 cases in the ambulatory clinic of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines. The horses were 
all a small native type with similar symp- 
toms. 

Case 1.—On Jan. 13, 1951, a male horse, 
7 years old and about 51 inches tall, from 
Tondo, Manila, was presented for exami- 
nation and treatment, After the horse was 
given fresh green grass, it had diarrhea 
for three days. The skin from the perineal 
region to the point of the hock was matted 
with soft feces. The temperature was 37.4 
C.; respiration, 18; and the pulse rate, 50. 
The animal was given 30 cc. of the for- 
malin solution intravenously and complete 
recovery was reported the next day. 

Case 2.—On Jan. 20, 1951, a 9-year-old 
male horse was presented for treatment 
after the owner noticed that it had di- 
arrhea for one day. The horse had been fed 
young green grass and copra meal and 
was weak and soiled with watery, green- 
ish feces. He was given 30 cc. of the for- 
malin solution intravenously. The owner 
reported complete recovery after one day. 

Case 3.—On Sept. 19, 1953, an 8-year- 
old mare was brought to the clinic for 
treatment. Watery feces had persisted for 
* two days after she was fed young zacate 
grass (Leersia hexrandra). The mare had 
a partial anorexia, was weak, and dehy- 


Dr. Arafiez is in charge of the ambulatory clinic in the 
College ot Veterinary Medicine, University of the Philip- 
pines, Diliman, Quezon City, Philippines, and is foreign 
corresponding secretary for the AVMA. 

The author acknowledges the encouragement given him 
by Dr. Primitivo Baluyut, a veterinary meat inspector in 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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Fig. I—A Philippine native carabao (case 5), suf- 
fering from “dietetic gastroenteritis.” 


drated. Again, 30 cc. of the formalin solu- 
tion was given intravenously. The owner 
later reported that a day after the injec- 
tion the animal had shown a surprisingly 
rapid recovery. 

Case 4.—A 75-year-old male horse was 
presented on Oct. 10, 1953, with a history 
of occasional coughing and diarrhea which 
had persisted for four days after the 
horse had eaten young zacate grass. The 
animal had a partial anorexia, was ema- 
ciated, and very weak, A dose of 25 cc. 
of the formalin solution was given intra- 


Fig. 2—The same carabao shown in figure |, one 
week after the intravenous injection of a 10 per cent 
solution of the official formalin. Note the station 
wagon of the College of Veterinary Medicine, Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, in the background. 
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venously and a liniment was rubbed on 
the throat. Complete recovery within two 
days was reported. 

Case 5.—On Nov. 28, 1953, a black, cas- 
trated carabao (Bubalus bubalis), 11 years 
old and 52 inches tall, was presented to our 
ambulatory clinic in Binan, Laguna. 

The owner reported that her carabao 
(fig. 1) had partial anorexia, emaciation, 
weakness, and occasional diarrhea for al- 
most three weeks after continuously graz- 
ing on a luxuriant and young mutha grass 
(Cyperus routundus) pasture. The animal 
was emaciated, weak, and discharging 
loose feces that were greenish and fetid. 
The perineum and the surrounding region, 
down to the plantar surface of the meta- 
tarsal region, and the tail were smeared 
with watery feces. The coat was rough 
and remained wrinkled when raised. There 
was dullness, characterized by stiff move- 
ment, anxious expression, sunken eyes, 
suspended rumination, and the conjunc- 
tival mucosa was pale. The abdominal wall 
was tense; the temperature, 38.1 C.; res- 
piration, 20; and the pulse rate, 48. The 
diagnosis was “dietetic gastroenteritis.” 

The carabao was tied to a big tree, the 
right anterior leg raised, and 40 cc. of a 
10 per cent solution of official formalin 
was administered intravenously through 
the left jugular vein at 11:30 a.m. AIl- 
though a 15-gauge hypodermic needle was 
used in the intravenous injection, this 
took quite a long time because the skin of 
the carabao was thick and tough. A week 
later, the owner reported that by 8:00 
a.m. the next morning the consistency, 
color, and odor of the feces of her treated 
carabao (fig. 2) were normal, after which 
the appetite increased, the condition 
greatly improved, and the carabao com- 
pletely recovered. 

CONCLUSIONS 


1) A 25- to 30-cc. dose of a 10 per cent 
solution of official formalin given intra- 
venously was found to be a rapid and 
effective treatment for dietetic gastroen- 
teritis in 4 horses, as was 40 cc, for a 
carabao with similar symptoms. The thera- 
peutic effect apparently was due to the 
antiseptic, astringent, and antifermenta- 
tive properties of the solution. 

2) The animals were rested, feed was 
withheld, and the pasture was changed, 
but no other internal medication was ad- 
ministered. 
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3) No harmful effects were observed 
after the intravenous injections of the 
formalin solution. 

4) A second dose would perhaps have 
been beneficial had recovery not been at- 
tained the day after the formalin injec- 
tion. 

5) The author was unable to find in the 
literature reference to formalin given in- 
travenously as a treatment for diarrhea 
in domestic animals; therefore, he sug- 
gests that it be given a trial in other 
species and in other forms of gastro- 
enteritis. 


Dracunculiasis in a Missouri Dog 


CECIL ELDER, D.V.M., M.S. 
Columbia, Missouri 


A case of dracunculiasis, caused by a 
parasite which migrates in the subcu- 
taneous tissues of man and other animals, 
occurred in a small dog in North Central 
Missouri. This is being reported because, 
to the best of our knowledge, it has not 
been previously observed or reported in this 
state. Furthermore, as pointed out by Turk’ 
because of the possible public health sig- 
nificance, all cases of this infection occur- 
ring in dogs should be reported. 

History and Symptoms.—A 9-year-old 
dog, half Rat Terrier and half Manchester 
Toy, was raised by the present owner who 
originally lived on a farm. Five years ago, 
the owner moved to town and the animal 
has been a house dog ever since. 

According to the owner, about one year 
ago, the skin on the end of the nose became 
dry and scabby and turned gray in color. 
Soon after this, the dog’s throat started to 
swell and some swelling can still be recog- 
nized. 

The first evidence that the dog had 
worms occurred about three months prior 
to the time this case came to our attention. 
During that period, the owner removed a 
total of 11 worms, some of which were 14 
inches long. The 2 we measured were 12 
and 121% inches in length and were identi- 
fied as the guinea worm or Dracunculus. It 
apparently was the same parasite as the 
guinea worm (Dracunculus insignis) de- 


From the Department of Veterinary Pathology, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Missouri, Columbia. 
Journal series No. 1408. 
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DRACUNCULIASIS IN A DOG 391 


scribed by Turk' in 1950 and Benbrook’ in 
1940. 

This parasite infects man but apparently 
is not the serious problem in this country 
that it is in several parts of the world. 
Very few cases have been reported in dogs 
in the United States. It has been reported 
in a mink, fox, and raccoons. The adult 
worms are usually found in the subcuta- 
neous tissues where they may cause severe 
inflammatory reactions. 

Briefly, the life cycle is as follows: The female 
worm, after she has been impregnated and is ready 
to deposit larvae, can be found near the skin, fre- 
quently in the legs. The larvae are deposited 
through an opening in the skin when the host's 
skin comes in contact with water. The larvae, set 
free in the water, are swallowed by cyclops (crusta- 
ceans), in the body of which they develop to the 
infective stage. When prospective hosts swallow 
water containing infected cyclops, the larvae are 
liberated in the intestine and from there enter the 
body tissues. They migrate in the tissues, live 
there for a long time, and grow to maturity, thus 
completing the life cycle. 

In this case, the parasites appeared in 
both the front and hind legs. The areas 
from which worms were removed first be- 
came swollen, dark red, and then ruptured, 
discharging a bloody puslike material. The 
worms started to emerge and were later 
removed by the owner. The dog had been 
failing for several months but seemed some- 
what improved immediately after the 
worms were removed. As there was no evi- 
dence of any more worms under the skin, 
no treatment was administered. 

So far as could be learned from the 
owner, the dog for the past five years has 
had no contact with cattle, sheep, or other 
domestic animals or with rabbits, gophers, 
raccoons, and opossums. The source of in- 
festation in this dog is not known. 
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No lesions are more dependable in diag- 
nosing hog cholera than are button ulcers 
near the cecocolic junction, when they oc- 
cur. They result from infarctions which 
also are characteristic of cholera——L. M. 
Hutchings, D. V. M., Indiana. 


Nitrofurazone for Coccidiosis 


Nitrofurazone, when fed to young chick- 
ens in a commercial feed mix at a level of 
0.0216 per cent, had a beneficial effect when 
seven-day medication was started within 
forty-eight hours after experimental in- 
oculation with Eimeria tenella odcysts. 
When medication was started more than 
forty-eight hours before, or after, infection, 
benefits were slight. This method of medi- 
cation had an adverse effect on growth of 
the chickens when fed for a seven-day 
period. When fed at half that level for 
seven days, it was only slightly beneficial.— 
J. Parasitol., Feb., 1954. 


A New Treatment for Brucellosis 

Of 139 patients infected with Brucella 
melitensis, 68 were treated with subcuta- 
neous injections of amphoteric oxytetracy- 
cline (terramycin), 160 mg. per week, while 
71 cases served as untreated controls. Bac- 
teremia occurred uninterruptedly for two 
to three months in the controls, while posi- 
tive blood cultures were recovered from only 
18 per cent of the treated after fifteen days 
of treatment. This precipitated form of the 
drug was probably carried by the phago- 
cytes to the reticuloendothelial cells, the 
choice host tissues of the Brucella orga- 
nisms.—J.Am.M.A., Feb. 13, 1954. 


Tetanus Protection for Foals 


Uninterrupted prophylaxis against teta- 
nus, from birth, can be provided by vacci- 
nating the mare during her last few weeks 
of pregnancy, then vaccinating the foal 
when 5 or 6 weeks old, and again a year 
later. Thus, infections of the newborn 
through the umbilicus are avoided, since 
the foal is protected by antibodies in the 
first colostrum consumed. The vaccine used 
is tetanus anatoxin (toxoid), the foal being 
given a full adult dose, The toxoid pre- 
cipitated by alum will give longest protec- 
tion.—Proc. Internat. Vet. Congress, Stock- 
holm, Aug., 1958. 


Tularemia in beavers and muskrats was 
diagnosed in Alberta in an area just north 
of Montana, in the winter of 1952-1953. 
Some water samples from streams of the 
area contained Pasteurella tularensis.— 
Canad. J. Comp. Med., Jan., 1954. 
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Rabies in Farm Animals 

Rabies was reported in 500 ewes and 350 
lambs confined in four lots (Vet. Med., 
Feb., 1942). Dogs had killed 1 lamb and bit- 
ten at least 25 ewes, chiefly on the face and 
lips. Between the seventeenth and twentieth 
days 7 ewes developed symptoms. When 
Negri bodies were demonstrated 53 ewes 
with wound scars were isolated. Of these, 
46 (88 %) died as did several which showed 
no wounds. Most of the 60 ewes and 18 
lambs lost died in a two-week period, the 
last case occurring 116 days after the at- 
tack. 

In the majority of cases the first symp- 
tom was increased sexual desire, then a 
tendency to pull wool and butt other sheep. 
After twenty-four hours, they charged per- 
sons, pulled wool more zealously, and some- 
times showed fainting spells after violent 
exercise. After one to four days they were 
unable to rise. Death occurred within two 
days of the onset of paralysis. 

eee 

In 1944, during a rabies outbreak, 2 
heifers in a herd of 35 died and rabies was 
positively diagnosed. Later, a rabid fox bit 
8 of the cows on the nose. Each was given 
four doses of 20 to 35 cc. of rabies vaccine 
at two-day intervals and the other 25 cattle 
were given two doses four days apart. None 
developed rabies. 

The affected heifers were restless, drooled 
saliva, dropped on their bellies, soon spring- 
ing to their feet to rush at objects. One 
did not bellow but made a repeated low 
warning sound. They died in twenty-four 
hours. In other herds, 67 cattle, several of 
which were bitten, were vaccinated and no 
losses followed.—North Am. Vet., June, 
1945. 

eee 

Four dogs attacked 65 lambs and a cow 
on Aug. 9, 1942 (JOURNAL, March, 1943: 
213). The cow developed positive rabies 
twenty days later. One lamb died on the 
eighteenth day, and the next day 3 ewe 
lambs were restless, bleating, and showing 
male sexual activity. By the twenty-seventh 
day, 19 lambs had died, and 2 more by the 
fifty-second day, several revealing Negri 
bodies. Death occurred from two to six days 
after the first symptoms. 

eee 

Prairie Farmer (March 6, 1954) states 
that since unsuspected farm animals might 
transmit rabies to farm people, the only 


sensible course to follow is to wipe out 
rabies completely. It believes this can be 
done by the vaccination of all dogs every- 
where and urges farm organizations to rise 
up and “demand that this be done through 
stricter laws and absolute enforcement.” 

They also report that many express dis- 
satisfaction with the cost of vaccinating a 
dog and suggest that community programs 
be established and “have the shots given 
under public supervision for less than $3.00 
or even free.” They also warn against sen- 
timental crackpots who fight against rabies 
vaccination. 


More Rabies in Canada 


The extensive rabies epizoétic which oc- 
curred in Northwest Canada in 1952 was 
believed to be under control when no cases 
were reported in August or September, 
1953. However in the last three months of 
1953, 5 cases were reported from Alberta 
and in January and February, 1954, 11 
positives were reported in the northwest, 2 
in Manitoba and 2 in Quebec.—Health of 
Anim. Div., Canad. D. A. 


Rabies in Oklahoma.—In the three 
months starting December, 1953, 14 posi- 
tive cases of rabies in dogs have been diag- 
nosed and 40 persons who have been bitten, 
have, or are, taking treatments. Condi- 
tions are not improving, due to laxness in 
enforcing a city ordinance and the indiffer- 
ence of the dog-owning public.—Oklahoma 
Vet., March, 1954. 


Rabies in Bats in Two States.—In 1953, 
rabies was found in bats in Florida and 
Pennsylvania, the first to be reported in 
United States. In Mexico and South 
America, the blood-sucking vampire bats 
may serve as symptomless carriers of rabies 
for four months before death. They have 
transmitted the disease both to man and 
domestic animals. In Florida, 90 bats were 
examined for rabies, 6 being positive. Four 
were yellow bats and 2 were Seminole bats. 
In Pennsylvania a hoary bat was infected. 
—lIowa Vet., March, 1954. 


No antibiotics will suppress Negri body 
formation. However, there are indications 
that Negri bodies may be suppressed by 
the early administration of high titer rabies 
antiserum.—J.Am.M.A., March 13, 1954. 
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Postvaccinal (Rabies) Encephalitis 

A 5-year-old dog, vaccinated for rabies 
eight months previously, gradually devel- 
oped a right facial paralysis, mydriasis 
and bindness of the right eye, an over- 
extension of the right forelimb, and a left 
torticollis. Symptoms were aggravated by 
excitement. 

The most plausible theory for this syn- 
drome is that focal demyelination of the 
white matter of the brain occurs as an al- 
lergic reaction to the nervous tissue in the 
vaccine. Symptoms may appear from ten 
days to forty-five weeks after vaccination. 
It is usually acute in onset and fatal. The 
syndrome continues in animals which sur- 
vive.—M.S.C.Vet., Winter, 1953. 


Of the 184 positive cases of rabies in 
Iowa in 1953, 72 were in skunks, 60 in 
cattle, 22 in dogs, 14 in cats, 9 in swine, 
5 in raccoons, and 1 each in a fox and a 
mink.—Jowa Vet., March, 1954. 


Rabies Absent in Some Areas.—Rabies 
is not present in Australia, New Zealand, 
Britain, Ireland, and many smaller islands, 
nor in Holland, Belgium and Scandinavia, 
according to Dr. James A. Steele of the 
Public Health Service.—Haver-Glover Mes- 
senger, Nov.-Dec., 1958. 


The Chicago Rabies Outbreak 


On Feb. 4, 1954, because of an alarming 
increase in canine rabies in the south part 
of Chicago, the Illinois Department of 
Agriculture ordered that a rabies quaran- 
tine be made effective for all of Cook Coun- 
ty and that all dogs in Chicago, even those 
confined or muzzled, be vaccinated. Chicago 
had been quarantined on Dec. 17, 1953. 

The disease may have spread from Lake 
County, Indiana, which adjoins Chicago. 
Between March 1 and Sept. 1, 1953, 13 
positive canine cases from Chicago were 
diagnosed; in September, 10 cases; in Oc- 
tober, 12; in November, 20; in December, 
32; in January, 1954, 18; in February, 20; 
and in March, 18. In 1953, Chicago had 87 
positive canine cases and 990 persons took 
the Pasteur treatment; in 1954 (to April 4) 
there were 56 positive canine cases and 684 
persons took the Pasteur treatment. 

One death from rabies had occurred; a 


2-year-old child bitten on the hand by a 
stray dog on Dec. 8, 1953, but not given the 
Pasteur treatment, became ill on Jan. 20, 
1954, and died five days later. 

On Feb. 9, 1954, federal public health 
officials, who had been invited to Chicago 
by the city’s board of health, met with state 
and local officials to formulate plans for 
combating the disease. At that time, it was 
estimated that not more than 75,000 of Chi- 
cago’s 250,000 “owned” dogs had been vac- 
cinated and the pick-up of straying dogs 
was lagging. Pick-ups increased when the 
dog catcher force was increased from two 
vehicles to 16, but the force has recently 
been reduced. 

As a result of conferences between the 
various health authorities and the Chicago 
Veterinary Medical Association, a series of 
free clinics for the vaccination of the dogs 
of indigents were set up in several fire sta- 
tions on Chicago’s south side. With 51 vet- 
erinarians contributing their time, about 
10,000 dogs were vaccinated on February 
13, 14, and March 14. 

The scope of the problem faced by Dr. E. 
C. Khuen of Evanston, who has been ap- 
pointed as Cook County inspector for ra- 
bies, may be indicated by the fact that 
there are 102 cities and villages in Cook 
County, of which Chicago with a population 
of 3,600,000 is the largest. The total county 
population is about 8,200,000, the county 
dog population perhaps 400,000. In the 
county are 113 practicing veterinarians, 57 
of whom are in Chicago, and 72 veterinary 
hospitals, 41 of which are in Chicago. The 
process of organizing antirabies cam- 
paigns for Cook County and the five adjoin- 
ing counties continues. The disease seems to 
be spreading at a reduced rate so the fight 
is far from finished; many dogs remain to 
be ferreted out and vaccinated. 


Air-Borne Distemper Immunization 


To determine whether ferrets could be 
protected against virulent distemper virus 
by air-borne inoculation, as chickens can be 
immunized against Newcastle disease, 25 
ferrets were so inoculated. They were then 
challenged at minus 1 to plus 32 days after 
inoculation, resistance being satisfactory 
after the fourth day. Ferrets previously 
had shown resistance to challenge two days 
after intramuscular vaccination.—Science, 
Jan. 22, 1954. 
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NUTRITION 


Observations on Some Substitutes for Rumen Inoculation 


W. D. POUNDEN, D.V.M., Ph.D.; H. R. CONRAD, Ph.D.; J. W. HIBBS, Ph.D. 
Wooster, Ohio 


AN INVESTIGATION was conducted on the 
use of substitutes for fresh rumen content, 
or cud, for inoculating the rumen of young 
calves. The value of cuds, freshly obtained 
from healthy adult cattle, has been well 
demonstrated with calves.?.5.7.5 Young calves 
that are fed a good quality roughage with 
only limited quantities of grain will main- 
tain satisfactory health and growth if their 
rumen is inoculated with such rumen con- 
tent, whereas similar calves deprived of 
such rumen content inoculation or natural 
exposure to rumen microérganisms, will 
develop a rough coat and an excessive pot- 
bellied condition. Such rumen inoculations 
and transfusions have demonstrated value 
also in older cattle when their rumen func- 
tion is seriously disturbed.*.* 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Commercial products, advertised as containing 
viable rumen microérganisms, and frozen fresh 
rumen contents were used in these experiments. 
In preparing the latter, rumen contents were ob- 
tained by stomach tube® from a yearling bull whose 
rumen contained a satisfactory balance of micro- 
flora and microfauna, as judged by the indicator 
methods, using microscopic examination of stained 
smears.”* To prepare the frozen product, portions 
of the rumen contents, after being strained through 
cheesecloth, were quickly placed in a freezer at 
zero F. 

The three commercial products were purchased 
from local representatives of the manufacturers 
and were used without delay. 


IN Vivo EXPERIMENTS 


Healthy newborn calves, 1 Holstein-Friesian and 
1 Guernsey, were kept in separate stalls and were 
fed a high roughage ration in the manner pre- 
viously outlined,** except that instead of the usual 
weekly rumen inoculations with fresh cud mate- 
rials, during the first 6 weeks of age, they received 
substitutes. Once a week for six weeks, the Hol- 
stein-Friesian was drenched with approximately 20 


From the Departments of Veterinary Science and Dairy 
Science, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster. 

This article, one of several requested by the JOURNAL, 
was provided by the AVMA Committee on Nutrition. 


ml. of the frozen product, while the Guernsey was 
given one of the commercial products, a large 
compressed cap-tab which was crushed, in 250 ml. 
of water, and placed in the rumen by stomach 
tube. 

Both calves were consuming appreciable quan- 
tities of dry feed by 1 month of age. Examinations 
of their rumen contents at this age showed that 
protozoa were absent. Also absent were the usual 
indicator microflora which are characteristically 
present in rumens of mature cattle or in cud-in- 
oculated control calves on similar rations. These 
organisms were still absent at 7 weeks of age 
except that limited numbers of the coccoid indi- 
cator organisms, previously referred to as hay- 
group No. I,* had made their appearance. There 
is evidence that these particular organisms are 
more easily transferred from animal to animal than 
some of the others, because they may be present 
in adult bovine feces and thus do not depend alone 
on direct transfer from rumen to rumen.’ Coase- 
quently, the actual source of these organisms prob- 
ably was other animals in the barn, being cared 
for by the same personnel, rather than the prod- 
ucts used for the inoculations. Large, gram-positive 
rods of the type that often become numerous in 
the rumens of calves which are prevented from 
obtaining adequate inoculation also were found 
to be established. Further evidences of the inade- 
quacy of these substitutes for fresh rumen contents 
were the characteristic rough coats and abnormally 
pot-bellied conditions which were developing in 
the 2 calves. 

Since the results from using the two products 
described above were negative, two other com- 
mercial products were given a limited trial. These 
two products apparently were identical but had 
different trade-names and were obtained from the 
representatives of two different companies. Follow- 
ing directions on the label, 25 Gm. of one was ad- 
ministered as a drench, in 100 ml. of water, on 
two successive days to the Guernsey which then 
was 14 weeks old. A similarly fed 8-week-old 
Holstein-Friesian calf, which had not received 
inoculation with fresh material and whose rumen 
was also lacking the balance of microflora and 
microfauna, was given the same quantity of the 
second product. Rumen protozoa were not found 
in rumen samples from either calf when collected 
the next day and again four days later. Nor was 
an improvement noticeable in the types or the 
balance of the rumen microflora, such as resulted 
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when fresh rumen materials were administered to 
similar calves. 


DIRECT MICROSCOPIC EXAMINATION 
OF SUBSTITUTE PRODUCTS 


After the frozen product was thawed, 
microscopic examination showed that the 
microflora and microfauna were morpho- 
logically similar to the fresh material, How- 
ever, the protozoa were no longer motile, 
which indicated they were dead or serious- 
ly affected. 

Examination, with Gram’s stain, of aque- 
ous solutions of the three commercial prod- 
ucts failed to reveal any of the indicator 
microérganisms characteristically present 
in rumen samples from mature dairy ani- 
mals fed the usual rations. 


IN VITRO EXPERIMENT 


The in vitro digestion of cellulose in an alfalfa- 
grain mixture (2:1 hay-grain ratio) by the organ- 
isms present in the frozen and in the commercial 
product first mentioned was compared with the 
digestion accomplished by the organisms in fresh 
rumen juice. In each test, to 3.0 Gm. of dry feed, 
one of the following was added: 70 ml. of rumen 
juice, 70 ml. of frozen juice, or 5.0 Gm. of the 
commercial product, a quantity considered more 
than sufficient on the basis of advertising claims. 
Water was added to the flasks up to the 450-ml. 
point. 

Measured by the quantity of cellulose digested 
by the organisms in each, the frozen product was 
80.0 per cent as efficient, and the commercial 
product 30.0 per cent as efficient, as the fresh 
rumen juice. The end-products of cellulose di- 
gestion, which become the principal source of 
energy for ruminants, are the volatile fatty acids.‘ 
While production of these acids with the frozen 
product was almost as good as with the fresh 
juice, their production with the commercial prod- 
uct was negligible. This would indicate a serious 
deficiency of desirable cellulolytic microérganisms 
in the commercial product. 

There is strong indication that a factor of major 
importance in the benefit derived from adequate 
rumen inoculation is the production of suitable 
proteins by the microoérganisms.’ Consequently, 
the relative apparent synthesis of proteins by the 
microérganisms in the various inoculums was com- 
pared in vitro. The results showed that protein 
synthesis was accomplished to a significant degree 
only by the fresh rumen juice and that the micro- 
organisms responsible for this function had been 
seriously affected by the procedures used in pro- 
ducing each of the substitute products. 


DISCUSSION 


The evidence obtained in the in vivo 
studies, coupled with the in vitro observa- 
tions, indicate that, for inoculating young 
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calves raised on rations composed mostly 
of roughages, none of the products investi- 
gated were capable of adequately substi- 
tuting for freshly obtained rumen contents. 
This is in agreement with the report by 
others’ that commercially prepared dry ru- 
men material, for use in calves, has little 
value. Furthermore, since these products 
were unable to establish a balanced flora 
and fauna in calves which were ingesting 
rations similar to mature cattle, it would 
seem unlikely that they could do so in 
older animals, particularly under the ad- 
verse conditions of sickness and inappe- 
tence. It would, therefore, seem wise for 
veterinarians and stock owners to use cau- 
tion in relying on substitutes for fresh 
rumen content when this type of therapy is 
really needed. 


SUMMARY 


Substitutes for freshly obtained rumen 
contents or cuds, for use in inoculating 
the rumens of young calves fed on a high 
roughage ration, were investigated. In- 
cluded were frozen rumen juice and three 
commercial products. Their in vivo benefits 
were not comparable to those of freshly 
obtained rumen contents. Certain rumen 
microflora and microfauna characteristi- 
cally present in mature dairy cattle did not 
become established. 

The indicators of typical microérgan- 
isms could not be found microscopically in 
the commercial preparations, and in the 
frozen juice the protozoa were no longer 
motile. 

In vitro cellulose digestion tests indicate 
that, compared to fresh rumen juice, the 
frozen product was 80.0 per cent efficient 
while the one commercial product checked 
was only 30.0 per cent efficient. Volatile 
fatty acids were produced by the organisms 
in the fresh and frozen materials but their 
production by one commercial product was 
negligible. Jn vitro synthesis of protein oc- 
curred with fresh rumen content but not 
with frozen material or the commercial 
product. 

Thus, as rumen inoculants, the substi- 
tutes studied were inadequate. 
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Urea as a Protein Replacement 


Not until 1937 was it realized that the 
nitrogen from urea could be efficiently 
converted to protein by ruminants. The 
urea is rapidly hydrolized to ammonia and 
its nitrogen, along with carbohydrates, is 
utilized by the bacteria and protozoa of the 
rumen and recticulum as nutrients for their 
growth and reproduction. These micro- 
organisms in turn are digested, thus fur- 
nishing protein constituents for the host 
animal. 

Starch is the preferred carbohydrate, 
since free sugars are absorbed too rapidly 
and celluloses are digested too slowly to be 
efficiently used by the microérganisms. Be- 
cause the ammonia from the urea, if not 
immediately used, is rapidly absorbed and 
eliminated, the carbohydrates must be si- 
multaneously available. However, if readily 
hydrolyzable proteins, such as casein or 
albumin, are present the urea nitrogen may 
not be used, since the microérganisms seem 
to prefer the protein nitrogen. Therefore, 
urea is most effective, in a protein-sparing 
capacity, when it is fed with a ration which 
is low in protein and high in starch. 

The value of urea also varies with the 
species of ruminant and with the age of 
the animal. Adult cattle and sheep make 
greater use of urea than do calves and 
lambs, although a 2-month-old calf can 
utilize some. 


Since sheep require more sulfur-contain- 
ing amino acids than do cattle, probably 
for wool production, the addition of sulfur 
to their ration may be necessary before 
this species can effectively use urea nitro- 
gen. It can be added in the form of ele- 
mentary sulfur, sulfates, or methionine to 
constitute 0.1 per cent of the ration. 

If urea is fed alone, it may be toxic but 
if thoroughly mixed with the ration a rela- 
tively large quantity can be safely con- 
sumed. However, if used in excess of 1 
per cent, the ration may become unpalat- 
able. The value of urea will be greatly in- 
creased when some means of retarding the 
volatility of the ammonia is developed. 
Certain rations, such as one containing 
corn, may accomplish this by the pasty 
mass which it forms. The unavailability of 
corn in Britain may account for their less 
favorable results with urea feeding.— 
Nutr. Rev., Feb., 1954. 


Sun Lamps Supply Vitamin D 


When common 20-watt sun lamps in 
aluminum reflectors were suspended 4 feet 
above each feeder for about eight hours 
each day, hens on a ration practically devoid 
of vitamin D gained as well and utilized 
their feed as efficiently as did controls on a 
ration containing 204 I.U. of vitamin D, 
per pound. However, it is doubtful if in- 
stalling such sun lamps in the average 
poultry house would be economically practi- 
cal.—Res. Quart. Rev., Fall, 1953. 


Effect of Fat-Free Diet on Lambs 

Weanling lambs were fed for seven 
months on a fat-free diet without producing 
skin lesions or signs of fat deficiency. How- 
ever, when lambs and goats 2 days old were 
placed on a fat-free synthetic milk, they 
became weak and died, while controls were 
raised successfully. The lambs on the fat- 
free diet died in three to seven weeks, the 
kids in one to three weeks.—J. Anim. Sci., 
Feb., 1954. 


Stabilized Fats Protect Vitamin A.— 
Animal fats treated with an antioxidant do 
not become rancid in feeds held in storage 
a year or more. Such fats, when added to 
dog or chicken feeds at a 6 per cent level, 
not only improved the handling qualities of 
the feed but increased the stability of the 
vitamin A content.—J. Agric. and Food 
Chem., Feb. 17, 1954. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Rabies Problem 


{The following editorial is reprinted from the 
March 6, 1954, issue of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, with the permission of 
the editors. Of interest is the reference to isolating 
rabies virus from the salivary glands of rabid 
animals.} 


An outbreak of rabies in Chicago has em- 
phasized the importance of mustering all 
knowledge of the disease and its control for 
a realistic attack on the problem. Unfortu- 
nately it is commoner than generally be- 
lieved. Furthermore, it is found in many 
animals other than dogs and foxes, includ- 
ing cattle, skunks, cats, horses, squirrels, 
sheep and other warm-blooded creatures. 

Rabies is one of the oldest diseases 
known to mankind. It was mentioned in the 
Pre-Mozaic codes of Biblical peoples and 
described with amazing accuracy by De- 
mocritus, Aristotle, and Celsus. The causa- 
tive agent was first found in the saliva of 
rabid dogs by Zincke in 1804, and a few 
years later Magendie and Bouchet were 
able to infect dogs with the saliva from 
human patients with this disease. The 
greatest contribution to the knowledge of 
rabies was the classical work of Pasteur 
with his famous nerve tissue studies and 
the modification of the virus by continuous 
passage, which led to the first effective vac- 
cine. 

Although the disease spread through 
every country of Europe in the 18th cen- 
tury, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and the 
British Isles were able to eliminate the 
disease by ruthless sanitary measures, and 
importation quarantine enforcement has 
kept them rabies-free to this day. It was 
first recorded in what is now the United 
States in 1753 and soon spread westward 
with the growth of the nation. The disease 
is ubiquitous. Climate and season have no 
influence on its occurrence. It is found in 
the Arctic regions as well as the tropics of 
the old and new worlds. The infection de- 
pends entirely on the entrance of virus- 
laden saliva into a wound generally inflicted 
by the bite of the rabid animal. Attack 
rates in this disease depend on (1) the 


presence and amount of virus in the saliva 
of the biting animal; (2) the location of 
the bite on the body (bites around the head, 
neck, and face are the most dangerous; 
around the hands, feet, arms, and legs next 
in importance; and on the trunk least im- 
portant) ; (3) the multiplicity of the bites; 
(4) the depth of the bite; and (5) the in- 
terposition of clothing. These factors should 
be considered in decisions on the intensity 
of vaccine treatment required. The rabies 
virus is an extremely labile organism and 
loses its virulence rapidly when exposed to 
light, heat, and drying. Thus, fomites or 
indirect exposure by contaminated objects 
are of no real significance, because the virus 
is destroyed so easily in the atmosphere. 
The diagnosis is confirmed by the demon- 
stration of Negri bodies in the brain of the 
suspected animal or by isolation of the 
rabies virus in the mouse after intracere- 
bral inoculation of the mouse with emulsi- 
fied brain tissue from the suspected animal. 
A recent advance in diagnostic techniques 
is the isolation of virus from the salivary 
glands. This procedure will indicate 
whether a bite has entailed a definite risk 
because rabies virus is shed in the saliva 
of only 50 to 75% of animals proved rabid. 

On the basis of advances in rabies re- 
search, the World Health Organization 
(WHO) Expert Committee on Rabies has 
made some pertinent recommendations re- 
garding the treatment of exposed persons 
as well as on the control of the disease. Bite 
wounds should be cleansed with soap or 
detergent solution. The use of strong min- 
eral acids (e. g., nitric acid) may be re- 
sorted to in the case of a deep puncture 
type of bite wound that cannot be efficiently 
cleansed with soap or detergent solution. 
A review of indications for specific treat- 
ment with rabies vaccine is given in a chart 
prepared by the WHO Expert Committee 
dealing with intensity of treatment sched- 
ules based on the nature of the exposure 
and the clinical condition of the biting ani- 
mal. In this connection, it is of paramount 
importance to capture and impound the 
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biting animal for clinical observation when- 
ever possible. 

Antirabic inoculations are not without 
danger, and attention has been repeatedly 
called to the hazard of postrabies vaccinal 
paralysis in children who are subjected to 
the heavy doses of antirabies vaccine re- 
quired when face bites occur. Recently a 
report of 14,119 persons given vaccine for 
rabies in Hong Kong showed that only 17 
suffered temporary paralysis of a muscle 
after the inoculations, or an incidence of 1.2 
per thousand persons inoculated. 

A new development in the specific bio- 
logical treatment of exposed persons is the 
use of hyperimmune antirabies serum. 
Growing experimental evidence of the value 
of antirabies hyperimmune serum has 
prompted the committee to recommend that 
serum followed by the usual course of vac- 
cine be used in cases of severe human ex- 
posure. One serum injection with 0.5 ml. 
per kilogram of body weight should be 
given within 72 hours of the bite or sooner. 
Hyperimmune serum is not yet available 
commercially, but some health departments 
have access to it on a field experimental 
basis. 


Experience has shown that sound local 
rabies control programs should include the 
following minimum requirements: 1. Mass 
immunization of dogs. This should be car- 
ried out intensively on a schedule that aims 
at the vaccination of all owned dogs within 
the shortest possible time. In the face of a 
serious outbreak at least 70% of the entire 
dog population of the county should be vac- 
cinated within a two to three week period. 
2. Elimination of all stray dogs. Mass im- 
munization will not reach the stray or 
ownerless dog, which remains as a potential 
threat in transmission of rabies. An effi- 
ciently conducted program requires the op- 
eration of a local pound or humane shelter 
where stray animals may be kept for a few 
days and, if unclaimed at the end of that 
period, destroyed humanely. Collection of 
strays should be carried out by teams of 
dog wardens and assistants in properly 
equipped trucks. Licensing or registration 
of all dogs is an important adjunct of a 
successful program. If properly enforced, 
it identifies the ownerless strays, helps to 
defray the expenses of control activities, 
and assures a reasonably accurate dog 
census. 3. Reduction of excess numbers of 
wildlife vectors. Outbreaks of rabies in wild 
animals, particularly foxes, occur generally 


when the population of the species becomes 
particularly dense in an area. Organized 
county-wide trapping programs are the 
most effective means of reducing this over- 
population to a safe level in areas menaced 
by fox rabies. 

Other important measures are restraint 
of dogs while the control campaign is under 
way and pursuit of a continual and ener- 
getic publicity campaign. Essential to the 
success of the program is good organiza- 
tion under health department and veteri- 
nary medical auspices, with the fullest use 
of all technical resources in the community. 
The most significant single advance in 
rabies control in the past few years is the 
successful use of canine prophylactic vacci- 
nation. Laboratory and field demonstrations 
have shown that mass immunization of dogs 
is an essential phase of a successful rabies 
control program. Recent experimental work 
has shown that live modified virus vaccine 
(Flury strain) prepared from chicken em- 
bryos produces superior immunity in dogs 
that lasts for at least three years after a 
single intramuscular inoculation. 


Tolerating Rabies — A State of Mind 

Dr. B. T. Simms has remarked that we 
have practically eradicated bovine tuber- 
culosis but we tolerate rabies, while in 
Britain the reverse is true, which reflects a 
state of mind. Rabies has also been eradi- 
cated or prevented in several other large 
areas. It is effectively controlled in Canada 
except among the wild carnivores of the 
unsettled Northwest. We apparently bene- 
fit since most of our rabies-free states are 
next to Canada (Montana eradicated a 1951 
outbreak, see JOURNAL, July, 1952: 39). 

Why America’s confused state of mind 
on rabies? Do we heed the ill informed, 
fanatical few who oppose canine vaccina- 
tion? Must eradication of rabies with its 
potential for physical horror and mental 
anguish be “sold” on a statistical or eco- 
nomic basis? Must we continue to “fiddle” 
while rabies sinks its roots deeper into our 
wildlife reservoir (see Proc., U.S.L.A., 
1952 :324; 1953:314—ttable 1, Iowa, Minn., 
N.Y., Pa.; and Proc. Book, AVMA, 1953: 
576). The 1946 report (see JOURNAL, May, 
1946: 39) of the AVMA Committee on 
Rabies deserves restudy. It states that 
“control [of rabies] must be coérdinated 
through some national agency.” What 
should the profession do about activating 
such a program? 
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The veterinary profession mourns the 
untimely death on March 11, 1954, of Dr. 
James Farquharson, 57, one of the out- 
standing leaders in the profession and one 
of the most widely known veterinarians of 
his time. Few have made greater contribu- 
tions to so many phases of veterinary medi- 
cine. While most of his professional career 
was devoted to education, he participated 
unstintingly in almost every activity of the 
profession, locally, nationally, and interna- 
tionally. The profession’s recognized leader 
in practical large animal surgery, he also 
made noteworthy contributions to many 
other fields of veterinary medicine. 

A member of the AVMA since 1922, he 
served on the Executive Board from 1943 
to 1945; twice as the AVMA president in 
1945 and 1946; was a member of the Re- 
search Council from 1950 to 1953; and was 
a member of the Council on Education at 
the time of his death, having served since 
1946, as its secretary for four years and as 
a member of its executive or inspection 
committee for eight years. He also served 
as chairman of the Section on General Prac- 
tice at the AVMA convention at Memphis 
in 1939, and of the Section on Surgery and 
Obstetrics at Chicago in 1942. He was a 
member of the Colorado Veterinary Medical 
Association and the Research Workers in 
Animal Diseases of North America. Other 
affiliations included Sigma Nu, Alpha Psi, 
and Phi Kappa Phi fraternities, the 
Mason’s, and the Rotary Club. 

Dr. Farquharson was born in Aberdeen- 
shire, Scotland, Jan. 19, 1897, moved to 
Colorado with his family in 1906, and 
graduated from Pueblo High School in 
1915. His college career, interrupted by two 
years of service with the Canadian Cavalry 
in World War I, was completed at the Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State 
College, in 1921. He took postgraduate work 
in anatomy at Iowa State College in 1922 
and in surgery at the Mayo Foundation in 
1940. 

He served his alma mater as an anatomy 
teacher from 1922 to 1933, while also con- 
ducting a fairly extensive private practice. 
He became professor and head of Veteri- 
nary Surgery in 1933 and director of 
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Clinics from 1934 to 1952. He was largely 
responsible for the planning of the Glover 
Clinic Building which was completed in 
1950, and which set a new standard in mod- 
ern excellence. 

Dr. Farquharson was married in 1923 to 
Margaret M. McCabe who preceded him in 


Dr. James Farquharson 


death in December, 1951. He is survived by 
two sons, William Bruce (COL ’52), a prac- 
titioner in Phoenix, Ariz., and James 
Carey, a student at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill., and by a brother, John, 
of Winslow, Ariz., and three sisters. 

Dr. Farquharson had been confined to his 
home since suffering a coronary thrombosis 
while on a professional trip to Kansas City 
on Oct. 26, 1953. He was living with Bruce 
in Phoenix at the time of his death. “Jim” 
will certainly be missed. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Viability of Mycobacterium 
Paratuberculosis in Vitro 

Chemicals found to prevent growth of Myco- 
bacterium paratuberculosis after fifteen minutes of 
exposure were: three cresylic disinfectants at a 
concentration of 1:32, ome at 1:64; one coal tar 
disinfectant at 1:64, and one at 1:100; phenol at 
1:40, sodium orthophenylphenate at 1:100; ethyl 
alcohol, 70 per cent; mercury bichloride at 1:1,- 
000; calcium hypochlorite at 1:50; and methylene 
blue at 1:500. Organic matter reduced germicidal 
efficiency of mercury bichloride. Growth of the 
organisms was not prevented (60-minute exposure) 
by sodium hydroxide at a concentration of 1:16; 
two quaternary ammonium compounds at 1:250; 
basic fuchsin at 1:125; crystal violet at 1:50; and 
brilliant green at 1:33.—{Thomas H. Vardaman: 
The Effect of Various Chemical Agents on the 
Viability of Mycobacterium Paratuberculosis in 
Vitro. Am. J. Vet. Res., 15, (Jan., 1954): 159- 
163.} 


Lesions in Chicken Embryos Produced by 
Pleuropneumonia-like Organisms 

Chicken embryos which died two to seven days 
after inoculation with pleuropneumonia-like or- 
ganisms showed hyperemia, hemorrhage, and 
edema. Arteritis, periarteritis, periphlebitis, and 
inflammatory foci progressing to granulomatous 
nodules were characteristic lesions of embryos 
dying eight to fourteen days postinoculation. No 
significant differences were detected between 
pleuropneumonia-like organisms of chicken and 
turkey origin ——[Harold L. Chute and Clarence R. 
Cole: Lesions in Chicken Embryos Produced by 
Pleuropneumonia-like Organisms from Chronic 
Respiratory Disease of Chickens and Infectious 
Sinusitis of Turkeys. Am. J. Vet. Res., 115, (Jan., 
1954): 108-118.} 


Giardiasis in the Chinchilla 

Morphological studies were made of the Giardia 
organisms in the chinchilla in an attempt to deter- 
mine its relation to Giardia spp. in other animals. 
The Giardia trophozoites found in the chinchilla 
were relatively uniform in size, with an average 
length of 15.37 and a width of 9.24 u, The greatest 
concentration of Giardia trophozoites were found 
in the first 24 inches of the small intestine. Most 
of the cysts were concentrated in the cecum. At- 
tempts to infect chinchillas with Giardia canis of 
the dog and Giardia muris of the mouse were un- 
successful. Giardia of the chinchilla did not survive 


in white mice, although excystation did occur.— 
{George C. Shelton: Giardiasis in the Chinchilla. 
I. Observations on Morphology, Location in the 
Intestinal Tract, and Host Specificity. Am. J. Vet. 
Res., 15, (Jan., 1954): 71-74.} 


Parasites and Diseases of Wild Norway Rats 


The prevalence of diseases and the histopatho- 
logical findings were noted in 100 wild Norway 
rats kept under simulated natural conditions but 
protected from stray animals by an enclosure. The 
animals were the survivors of a behavior study 
conducted near Baltimore, Md., from February, 
1947, to May, 1949. The parasites found in the 
rats, listed according to frequency obtained, 
were Capillaria hepatica, Heterakis spumosa, Hy- 
menolepis spp., Eimeria spp., Strongyloides ratti, 
Trichosomoides crassicauda, Cysticercus fasciolaris, 
Syphacia obvelata, and Trichuris muris. The im- 
portant diseases in the wild rats were bronchi- 
ectasis and abscesses of the lung, infections of the 
middle ear, and Bartonella infections. Streptobacil- 
lus moniliformis was isolated from the middle ears 
of 15 of 33 rats. No Salmonella spp. were isolated 
from the feces of 100 rats; no Histoplasma capsu- 
latum were isolated from the spleen and liver tis- 
sues of 64 rats; and no Leptospira spp. were iso- 
lated from the visceral organs of 31 male rats.— 
{Robert T. Habermann, Fletcher P. Williams, and 
William T. S. Thorp: Common Infections and Dis- 
ease Conditions Observed in Wild Norway Rats 
Kept Under Simulated Natural Conditions. Am, ]. 
Vet. Res., 15, (Jan., 1954): 152-156.} 


"Yellow Fat" Disease in Swine 

“Yellow fat” disease in swine is characterized 
in both experimental and naturally occurring cases 
by a yellow to yellowish brown discoloration of 
the adipose tissue, usually with a fishlike odor 
of the flesh. The disease is frequently associated 
with the feeding of excessive amounts of fish or 
fish products containing highly unstaturated fatty 
acids. 

Microscopically, the yellow fat shows a deposi- 
tion of foreign fat globules in the interstices of the 
adipose tissue, some of which show acid-fast char- 
acteristics. There is usually more or less phagocytic 
response to the foreign oily deposits in the ex- 
perimental cases, in contrast to little or no cellular 
reaction in the natural cases studied. The acid-fast 
pigment is considered to be the nonsoluble fraction 
of the highly unsaturated fatty acids contained in 
the fish rations which is responsible for the yel- 
lowish discoloration of the adipose tissue. Of the 
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various tissues examined from experimental pigs 
on a high fish ration, the liver was the only organ 
to show a deposition of acid-fast pigment. No de- 
generative changes of consequence were found in 
the other visceral organs, including the testes. 
Neither was there microscopic evidence of mus- 
cular dystrophy nor myocardial damage. The ad- 
dition of vitamin E supplement to a high fish ration 
has been shown to reduce the formation of acid- 
fast pigment in an experimental lot of pigs. Perhaps 
a higher level of vitamin E might have entirely 
prevented the occurrence of pigment.—{C, L. Davis 
and Jobn R. Gorham: The pathology of Experi- 
mental and Natural Cases of “Yellow Fat” Disease 
in Swine. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 15, (Jan., 1954): 55- 
59.3 


Hepatic Necrobacillosis in Beef Cattle 


Intraportal. inoculation of viable Spherophorus 
necrophorus was performed on 33 cattle, 20 sheep, 
and 6 swine. The interval between inoculation and 
autopsy varied from one and one-half to 183 days. 
At autopsy of experimental animals, 69.7 per cent 
of the cattle, and 90.0 per cent of the sheep con- 
tained liver abscesses. No abscesses were produced 
in swine. 

On cross section, an experimental abscess con- 
tained the following structures from the center 
toward the periphery: necrotic liver tissue, pus, 
and capsule of fibrous connective tissue. Abscesses 
attained maximum size at approximately thirty 
days of age. Necrotic liver tissue in the center per- 
sisted for as long as one hundred days. Pus and 
a capsule began to form approximately eight days 
after inoculation. 

The duration of abscesses varied. Scar stages 
were observed in lesions forty-five, forty-six, 151, 
and 183 days of age. The youngest lesion studied 
was one and one-half days of age, and the oldest 
was a scar 183 days of age. 

A series of intraperitoneal inoculations of poly- 
valent culture filtrates of S. necrophorus failed to 
protect sheep against liver abscesses when 
challenged with intraportal inoculation with 
viable S. necrophorus——{Rue Jensen, J. C. Flint, 
and L. A. Griner: Experimental Hepatic Necro- 
bacillosis in Beef Cattle. Am. J. Vet. Res., 15, 
(Jan., 1954): 5-14.} 


The Midgut and Hindgut of the Mink 


This description of the midgut and hindgut of 
the ranch-raised North American mink, Mustela 
vison, is supplemented with limited statistical data 
on the gravimetric and linear dimensions of the 
organs. The duodenum, which has a mean length 
of 106 mm., has a major duodenal papilla project- 
ing into the anterior fourth of its second part and, 
inconstantly, a minor papilla anteromedial to this. 
There is a large mesenteric lymph node adjacent 
to the duodenojejunal flexure. The mean length of 
the jejuno-ileum is 120 cm. 

The pancreas consists of an extensive right limb, 


which lies in the duodenal loop, and a long, tri- 
angular left limb, the apex of which contacts the 
left abdominal wall. A large pancreatic duct joins 
the ductus choledochus, and an accessory duct may 
empty at the minor duodenal papilla. The mean 
weight of the pancreas is 3 Gm. 

The six-lobed liver, its ligaments and the gall 
bladder are described. Three large bile ducts join 
the cystic duct to form the ductus choledochus 
which receives the pancreatic duct and immediate- 
ly terminates at the major duodenal papilla. The 
duct systems were studied by means of vinyl ace- 
tate casts. The liver has a mean weight of 35.4 
Gm. or approximately 4.9 per cent of the body 
weight. As in other Mustelidae, the cecum is 
absent, and the colon lies entirely to the left of the 
median plane. A mesenteric lymph node related 
to the first part of the right colic artery may be 
used as an approximate guide to the ileocolic 
junction. The mean combined length of the colon, 
rectum, and anus is 101 mm. The mean ratio of 
the intestinal length to body length is 3.97:1.0. A 
small, glandlike structure surrounds the neck of 
each anal sac; the orifice of each sac opens into 
the lateral part of the cutaneous zone of the anal 
mucosa. The mean weight of the anal sac is 114 
mg.; the mean length, 17 mm., and the mean width, 
8 mm.—{Robert A. Kainer: The Gross Anatomy 
of the Digestive System of the Mink. Il. The 
Midgut and Hindgut. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 15, (Jan., 
1954): 91-97.} 


Vitamin A and Hyperkeratosis in Calves 

The relationship of vitamin A to hyperkeratosis 
(x disease) in dairy calves was investigated 
through field survey studies and controlled experi- 
ments, Hyperkeratosis was produced by feeding 
toxic, commercially pelleted calf feeds obtained 
from farms where the disease was encountered. The 
factor which caused hyperkeratosis produced a 
severe depressing action on vitamin A concentra- 
tion in the blood plasma. This antagonism ap- 
peared to be direct, since removal of the toxic 
factor from a ration supplemented with vitamin 
A resulted in a sharp increase in plasma vitamin 
A values. 

Short-time vitamin A therapy (600,000 to 750,- 
000 I.U. over a 9- to 12-day period) in established 
cases of hyperkeratosis produced a partial, usual- 
ly temporary, alleviation of the hyperkeratosis 
syndrome. Plasma vitamin A concentrations were 
usually increased to normal during treatment, but 
this vitamin A level was seldom maintained fol- 
lowing therapy. Supplementation with vitamin A 
(25,000 I. U./day) throughout the feeding of 
hyperkeratosis-producing feeds resulted in greater 
livability or prolongation of life but did not pre- 
vent the disease syndrome or its fatal termination 
in severely poisoned animals, If the disease were 
diagnosed early before gross symptoms of hyper- 
keratosis were observed, or if large amounts of 
the toxic material had not been consumed, and 
the toxic feed was removed, supplementation with 
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vitamin A was beneficial—{W. G. Hoekstra, R. 
E. Hall, P. H. Phillips: A Study on the Relation- 
ship of Vitamin A to the Development of Hyper- 
keratosis (X Disease) in Calves. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 
15, (Jan., 1954): 41-46.} 


The Headgut and Foregut of the Mink 
This is an initial study of the digestive system 
of the North American mink, Mustela vison, raised 
in captivity. Although it is essentially a descrip- 
tive work, limited statistical data are presented on 
the gravimetric and linear dimensions of the or- 
gans. A detailed account of the oral cavity, the 
hard palate, and the tongue is given. There are 
four vallate papillae arranged in a “V” on the 
root of the tongue; there is no evidence of a lyssa. 
Two leaflike sublingual caruncles are present. 
The teeth are described in detail. The permanent 
dental formula is: 
3 1 3 1 
2 (I— C— P— M—) = 34. 
3 1 3 2 
The deciduous formula is: 


1 1 3 
2 (Di— Dce— Dp—) = 18. 
0 1 3 


Eruption of the deciduous teeth occurs between 3 
and 4 weeks of age. At 6 weeks, the permanent 
teeth begin to erupt, and by 10 weeks the eruption 
is complete. 

The five salivary glands in the order of their 
mean weights in milligrams are: mandibular (332 
mg.), zygomatic (166 mg.), parotid (114 mg.), 
ventral buccal (53 mg.), and major sublingual 
(16 mg.). With the exception of the serous paro- 
tid, they are mixed glands. The minor sublingual 
gland is absent. The course of the salivary ducts is 
given. 

The slightly curved digestive pharynx lies ven- 
tral to the base of the cranium; exposed, flaplike 
palatine tonsils are 4 to 5 mm. long. There is a 
distinct pharyngo-esophageal limit. The esophagus 
is approximately one-half the length of the body, 
with the thoracic part being the longest segment. 
When distended to maximum volume (40-70 cc.), 
the stomach occupies the entire left parachondriac 
region of the abdominal cavity. The mean length 
of the lesser curvature is 85 mm.; the mean weight 
of the stomach is 3.8 Gm. or approximately 0.5 
per cent of the body weight.—[Robert A. Kainer: 
The Gross Anatomy of the Digestive System of the 
Mink. I. The Headgut and the Foregut. Am. J. 
Vet. Res., 15, (Jan., 1954): 82-90.} 


FOREIGN ABSTRACTS 


Equine Myohemoglobinuria (Azoturia) 
Analyses were made of muscle, blood, and urine 
from normal horses and from horses with my- 
ohemoglobinuria before and after treatment with 
insulin. In the early phase of the disease, the 
muscles showed a decrease in organic phosphates 
and elycogen, and a large amount of ammonia 
(10.6 mg./100 cc.), but no increase in lactic acid. 


The changes in the blood corresponded to those 
in the muscles. There was an increase in inorganic 
phosphorus, sugar, creatine, and creatinine. There 
was a drop in the alkali reserve and no significant 
change in lactic acid. Insulin treatment was bene- 
ficial —{S. Z. Gzhitsky, Lwow Government Veter- 
inary Institute: Pathogenesis and Treatment of 
Paralytic Myobemoglobinuria of Horses. Veter- 
imariya (Moscow), 30, (1953): 40-43.}—R.E.H. 


Freezing Semen 

The author discusses the entire process of 
freezing semen. A freezing chest developed by the 
author, with some real improvements, is con- 
structed in accordance with a British model. The 
buffer fluids with which the semen is diluted and 
the manner of diluting are discussed in detail. 

The preliminary results of inseminations with 
frozen semen have not been favorable, but the in- 
seminations were applied at a time when the 
methods had not been sufficiently developed. The 
following points should be given consideration: 
A carefully constructed freezing chest is impor- 
tant; semen should be diluted slowly and carefully 
with the glycerine buffer; a constant temperature 
(5 C.) should be maintained throughout the differ- 
ent treatments of the semen until the freezing 
process begins; the semen should be cooled slowly 
until it is frozen, and then cooled more rapidly; 
accurate collection of data about temperature dur- 
ing freezing should be made, in case of eventual 
corrections; the maintenance at the same level of 
the temperature of the chest, which has to be as 
low as possible; the quick thawing ot the semen 
before use, with the aid of warm water. Finally, 
some new aspects are mentioned as a means for 
keeping the semen for a long time.—[{G. Grooten- 
huis: The Application of Deep Freezing of Semen 
in Practice. Tiidschr. voor Diergeneesk., 20, (Oct. 
15, 1953): 861-869.}—L.V.E. 


The Spreading of Stephanofilaria 

In a short abstract, Stephanofilaria is described 
as occurring in different areas of the skin of 
buffaloes. In the past, this infection was confined 
to the areas of the ears. The author submits addi- 
tional details indicating evidence of spreading of 
these skin lesions—{C. R. Djaenoedin and R. 
Tondjung Adiwinta: On the Development and 
Spreading of Stephanofilaria. Hemera Zoa, 60, 
Aug., 1953.}—L.V.E. 


Equine Infectious Anemia in Japan 

In 1895, an epizoétic of equine anemia occurred 
in Hokkaido and Aomori provinces; since this 
time, infectious anemia has been enzoétic in Hok- 
kaido and northern Japan. 

In 1909, measures for the control of this disease 
were started. These included the provision that 
all horses showing abnormal symptoms must be 
examined by a veterinarian; horses must not be 
pastured in known infected pastures; horses show- 
ing infection must be removed from the infected 
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pasture and placed in a stable; and incurable cases 
must be slaughtered. 

In diagnosis, the presence of siderocytes is a 
strong indication of infection. Decrease in viscosi- 
ty and blood count are also indications of infection. 

The virus of infectious anemia has been found 
in bone marrow, urine, milk, and feces. Trans- 
mission by lice, flies, and ticks has been demon- 
strated. Since the virus may be present in urine, 
alimentary infection is probable. Contact infection 
has occasionally been demonstrated. 

Immunization is accomplished with  inacti- 
vated blood. The virus has not been successfully 
passaged through goats and pigs. Complement- 
fixation and precipitation reactions have not 
proved successful. Treatment with various sub- 
stances has not been successful.—{Y. tanaka: Pre- 
vention et eradication de l’anemie infectieuse du 
cheval au Japan. Bull. Off. internat, des Epizoot., 
39, (1953): 724-729.}—J.P.S. 


The Virus of Infectious Anemia as Seen by 
the Electron Microscope 

Five samples of serum and one of urine of 
naturally infected horses, and 10 samples of blood 
and two of urine obtained from artificially infected 
horses were examined in a Spinco ultramicroscope. 
In all cases, objects, approximately circular, having 
a diameter of 20 to 50 uu were observed.—{S. 
Ishii, Tabuchi, and M. Katada: Morphology of the 
Virus of Infectious Anemia as Seen by the Electron 
Microscope. Bull. Off. internat. des Epizoot., 39, 
(1953): 753-758.J—].PS. 


Complement-Fixation Reaction in the 
Diagnosis of Infectious Anemia of Horses 

Clinical and usual laboratory tests for the diag- 
nosis of infectious anemia of horses have been 
unsatisfactory. A diagnostic test for use in animals 
showing atypical symptoms would be valuable. 
A complement-fixation test, similar to that used for 
the diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disease and rin- 
derpest, was tried and perfected. 

An alcoholic extract of infected horse spleen was 
prepared, Macerated spleen was extracted for seven 
days with absolute alcohol and clarified by cen- 
trifugation at 5,000 r.p.m., clarified, and purified 
by the addition of physiological saline solution. 
The serum to be tested must be free from hemo- 
globin. 

Serums from 56 horses from a district where 
infectious anemia is enzoGtic were examined; 54 
were positive. Of 69 horses which were kept in 
infected premises, 19 were positive, 34 negative, 
and 16 suspicious. A total of 76 horses from dis- 
tricts in which infectious anemia had never oc- 
curred were tested; all showed negative comple- 
ment-fixation reactions.—{I. Altara, A. Serra, and 
G. Guarini: Complement-Fixation Reaction in the 
Diagnosis of Infectious Anemia of Horses. Bull. 
Off. internat. des Epizoot., 39, (1953): 708-720.} 


—JPS. 


Blood Sugar Levels and Rumen Activity 


Ewes, 3 to 5 years old and with permanent 
rumen fistulas, were used in this study on the 
effects of hyper- and hypoglycemia on rumen mo- 
tility. 

With small intravenous doses of glucose (0.2 
Gm./kg.), a progressive diminution in the ampli- 
tude of rumen contractions was evidenced, reach- 
ing 30 per cent of normal activity one-half hour 
after injection. When larger doses (1.0 Gm./kg.) 
were employed, the decrease in the amplitude was 
even more marked, reaching up to 60 per cent of 
normal motility. 

On the other hand, with insulin-induced hypo- 
glycemia by one single intravenous injection of 
0.5 to 2.0 L.U. per kilogram of body weight, there 
was a pronounced increase in the amplitude and 
number of rumen contractions. Within eighty to 
120 minutes following the injection of insulin, 
rumination was initiated. 

This study supports the contention that rumen 
activity follows very closely the blood sugar level. 
—{H. Le Bars, R. Nitescu, and H. Simonnet: 
Recherches sur la Motricite du Rumen Chez les 
Petits Ruminants, Bull. Acad. Vet. France, (July, 
1953): 351-360.}—R.F.V. 


Outbreak of Cowpox in Man 


The authors report four cases of cowpox in 
human beings, confirmed by animal-inoculation 
tests. Two of the patients had severe infections 
and required hospitalization. The therapy con- 
sisted of antibiotics and symptomatic medication. 

The first outbreak was in a 9-month-old male 
infant who died of septicemia following a short 
illness. There was a generalized pustular eruption. 
His mother, who milked the infected herd of 
cows, had symptoms eight days after the death of 
her child. Her eruptions seemed localized in the 
buccal mucosa. 

The woman's sister, who came to help out 
during the illness and also milked the infected 
herd, developed the illness nine days later, with 
malaise and severe lesions on both wrists, serious 
enough to require hospitalization. The grand- 
mother, who also attended the dead child, de- 
veloped lesions on the wrists. 

It is noteworthy that the husbands of the sisters 
had been vaccinated during military service for 
variola and neither develoned the disease.—[D. 
Leroy, J. Bizais, M. E. Richier-Chevrel, and J]. L. 
Richier: Une Ebedemie Humaine de Cow-Pox en 
Bretagne. Rev. Path. Gen. et Comp. (Oct., 1953): 
947-951.}—R.F.V. 


Leptospiroses and Ocular Lesions in Dogs 


Tt was recently shown by Alexander and co- 
workers in the United States that accidental in- 
oculation of the human eye with leptospiral cul- 
tures will provoke systemic infection, with positive 
hemoculture, in ten days, followed in fifty-one 
days by uveitis. The organisms were recovered 
by puncture of the anterior chamber of the eye 
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and proved to be identical to those of the culture. 
Heusser, and later Rossi and Kolochine-Erber, 
proved conclusively that equine periodic oph- 
thalmia is frequently an aftermath of leptospirosis. 

Babel is credited as being first to report the 
appearance of uveitis as a consequence of lepto- 
spiral infections. He reported high titers against 
Leptospira canicola, The uveitis usuafMly appears 
after clinical recovery and is frequently not con- 
sidered a postinfection complication of lepto- 
spirosis, as weeks or months may elapse between 
the attack and the uveitis. It is also possible that 
present-day antibiotherapy prevents the develop- 
ment of this complication. 

The authors suggest that it is a good practice 
to conduct an agglutination test for leptospirosis 
on any dog presented with uveitis. This is even 
more important in dogs with histories of febrile 
diseases, icteric syndrome, or gastrohepatitis up- 
sets occurring a few weeks or months prior to 
the ophthalmia.—{Paul Rossi, Mme B. Kolochine- 
Erber, and J]. Berujon: Leptospiroses and Ocular 
Lesions in Dogs. Bull. Acad. Vet. (Oct., 1953): 
451-455.}—R.F.V. 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Principles of Veterinary Science 


In the preface, the author distinguishes between 
“veterinary science” and “veterinary medicine’ ; 
the former deals with veterinary principles so 
that the animal husbandman may become more 
competent in the care and management of his 
proteges, and the latter concerns itself largely 
with the professional calling to relieve suffering 
in animals and the prevention and cure of animal 
diseases. The veterinarian may legally collect a 
fee, while those having a knowledge only of the 
underlying principles as embodied in veterinary 
science may not do so. 

On the basis of the foregoing then, the author, 
a teacher for many years of those engaged in 
raising livestock, considers the place of animals 
in the biological plan. He elucidates, with the aid 
of splendid illustrations, the anatomy and physi- 
ology of the various organs and systems of ani- 
mal economy. Only a teacher could handle this 
phase of the subject so well. 

From the standpoint of animal diseases, the 
author's discussion follows closely the principles 
of veterinary science so as to leave professional 
veterinary medicine for those trained specifically 
in this field. He discusses the underlying princi- 
ples of prophylaxis and, closely following these 
principles, he draws on his extensive knowledge to 
indicate how care and attention to detail serve 
to keep livestock in a state of well-being and high 
productiveness. Intentionally, the employment of 
the veterinarian is repeatedly advised. There are 
also chapters devoted to hygiene and sanitation, 
breeding and feeding, hygiene of meat and milk, 
and pathological changes. 

The book is worthy of perusal by the veteri- 


narian and he may well recommend it to his 
clientele. For college students in animal hus- 
bandry, it is one of the beter texts. The author 
is to be commended for the time and effort spent 
in producing such a really informative treatise.— 
{Principles of Veterinary Science. By Frederick 
Brown Hadley. Sth ed. 546 pages. Well-illus- 
trated. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1954. Price not given.}—R. R. DYKSTRA. 


The Production of Antibodies 


This is a reprint of the 1949 second edition of 
a monograph first published in 1941. The problem 
of antibody production is approached as a biologi- 
cal phenomenon to be interpreted as a biological, 
rather than as a chemical or pseudochemical, proc- 
ess. The genetic control of enzymes and antigens 
and the processes of protein synthesis in the cells 
is discussed. 

The change of emphasis from reticulo-endothe- 
lial cells to lymphocytes and plasma cells as the 
probable antibody producers is noted. Also, the 
relationship and significance of the above three 
types of cells as they occur in the spleen and 
lymph nodes. The failure of mammalian or avian 
embryos to produce antibodies is also discussed. 

The authors believe that the same system of 
cells is concerned with the disposal both of effete 
body cells and foreign organic material; that anti- 
body production is the adaptation of intracellular 
enzymic units to the antigen; that these enzymic 
units are capable of replication and of transfer to 
other cells; and that the production of such repli- 
cas (antibody) may continue long after the antigen 
has disappeared. They consider the plasma cell as 
the predominant antibody producer, with lympho- 
cytes in a secondary role—{The Production of 
Antibodies. By F. M. Burnet and Frank Fenner. 
133 pages. St. Martin's Press, Inc., New York, N. 
Y. 1953. Price not given.} 


Disorders of Reproductive Organs in 
Domestic Animals 


The second edition of this well-known textbook 
has been divided into five sections pertaining to 
the physiology and pathology of the reproductive 
organs of cattle, horses, sheep, goats, and swine. 

In the first section, the physiology of the female 
organs is discussed, including the mutual and 
correlative influence of different hormones to the 
reproductive organs. The clinical diagnosis and 
various laboratory tests of pregnancy of mares 
and cows is well described from a practical stand- 
point and is well illustrated. 

The second section is devoted to the disorders 
of the reproductive organs of cattle, including the 
different causes of sterility in bulls such as general 
condition and disorders of congenital and acquired 
origin. The sterility of cows is discussed in detail, 
including general causes, hormonal disorders, and 
organic pathologies of all parts of the reproduc- 
tive system. Infections and their preventions are 
also discussed. 
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The third section describes the disorders of the 
reproductive activities of stallions and mares, first 
with regard to improper husbandry, then, in detail, 
the different organic and infectious diseases which 
may cause sterility or abortion. 

The fourth section is devoted to the sterility of 
both sexes in sheep, goats, and swine. 

The fifth and last section deals with professional 
responsibility and liability pertaining to negligent 
or improper examinations and other various duties 
of the veterinarian. Then, the authors describe 
how the proper examinations should be performed. 

This book is quite understandable and is illus- 
trated with excellent pictures. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to large animal practice.—{Fortpflan- 
zungsstorungen der Haustiere. By D. Kust and 
F. Schaetz. 2nd ed. 80 illustrations. 235 pages. Fer- 
dinand Euke, Stuttgart, Germany, 1953.}—F. 
KRAL. 


Veterinary Pharmacology and Therapeutics 


The first really new text for many years in 
the field of veterinary pharmacology and thera- 
peutics is heartily welcomed. The book is divided 
into 14 major parts and 60 chapters; it is well 
organized and easily read. Each major part dis- 
cusses a group of therapeutically related drugs, 
as “Drugs Acting on the Central Nervous System.” 
The bibliography at the end of each chapter is a 
commendable feature. Both veterinary and human 
references are cited, some as late as 1953. The 
book has a good index which, with the bibliog- 
raphy, makes it useful for reference work. 

The book is designed as a text for a course 
in veterinary pharmacology and as such should 
serve well. It is comparatively free of first-edition 
errors, and adverse criticism will be primarily of 
omission. In the preface, the author states that 
many drugs have been omitted because they are 
of no value or have been replaced by better agents. 
This omission of some drugs and the curtailed 
discussion of others allows a more complete dis- 
cussion of the better therapeutic agents. For the 
teaching of good therapeutics, this procedure is 
excellent, but the individual who wishes to use the 
book as an encyclopedic reference will be dis- 
appointed. 

The clinician who is looking for clearly stated 
indications and counterindications on dosage will 
not find it in such a section as the analgesic- 
antipyretic drugs. Here, five drugs are discussed 
and yet no dosages are given. In contrast, the 
section on antibiotics gives the uses and dosage 
clearly, and presents an excellent discussion of the 
pharmacological action. Dosages are generally ex- 
pressed as milligrams per pound of body weight. 
This will be advantageous to the student, as it 
will reduce the number of dosages to learn, es- 
pecially where the dosage per pound of body 
weight is the same for various species. Where 
another dosage system is so universal that the 
newer system would be confusing, the accepted 
style is followed; as an example, the dosage 


for sulfonamides is given in grains per pound of 
body weight. 

As a reference handbook, the practicing veteri- 
narian may find shortcomings, but to the student 
of veterinary medicine and the practitioner who 
wishes to increase his basic knowledge of pharma- 
cology, the book is highly recommended. The 
author is to be commended for the work he has 
done in assembling knowledge of basic veterinary 
pharmacology.—[{Veterinmary Pharmacology and 
Therapeutics. By L. Meyer Jones. 850 pages. Il- 
lustrated. The lowa State College Press, Ames, 
Iowa. 1953. Price $11.00.}—PAUL A. KLAVANO. 


Breeding and Its Economy in the 
French Sudan 

This book gives a detailed description of animal 
production, nutrition, and care of domestic ani- 
mals as practiced by the natives of the French 
Sudan. It points out the great improvements in 
methods of animal production, sanitation, and 
disease control made during the past twenty-five 
years.—{L’Elevage au Soudan Francais Son Econo- 
mie. By G. Doutressoulle. 374 pages. 110 illus. 
E. Imbert, Algiers, French Sudan. 1953. No price 
given.}—JOSEPH P. SCOTT. 


Blood Groups of Animals 


This monograph on blood groups of man and 
animals reviews the history of blood transfusion 
since the first trials in the seventeenth century 
until the work of Landsteiner who established the 
presence of blood groups in 1900. 

The four major groups of human blood, with 
six Rh subgroups, are fully described, together 
with the production of iso-immunization. An ade- 
quate summary of the genetics of blood groups 
is given. The Russian mitchourine theories are dis- 
cussed. 

An adequate study of techniques used in blood 
typing is given (52 pages). 

These introductory chapters on human groups 
and technique are followed by a description of 
the Forssman and other group-specific antigens, 
and the grouping of animals according to the 
presence or absence of these antigens. 

The blood groups of birds, horses, rabbits, mon- 
keys, and other species, and the occurrence of 
iso-immunization is reviewed. Fetal icterus, due 
to iso-immunization through the blood and milk, 
is discussed, especially as it occurs in horses, 
swine, and dogs. The various tissue antigens and 
their cytotoxic actions are fully described. 

This valuable monograph should be on the 
shelf of every veterinarian interested in the 
theories and use of blood transfusion.—{Les 
Groupes Sanguins Chez les Amnimaux (Blood 
Groups of Animals, The Characteristics of Blood 
and Tissues). By R. Dujarric de la Riviere and 
A, Eyquem. Collection de L'Institut Pasteur. Edi- 
tions Medicales Flammarion, 22, rue de Vaugirard, 
Paris 6. 364 pages. 28 pages references. 1953. 
Price not given.}—JOSEPH P. SCOTT. 
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THE NEWS 


Ninety-First Annual AVMA Convention 
Seattle, Aug. 23-26, 1954 


Section Programs Complete for Seattle Meeting 


The scientific programs arranged for the ninety- The complete schedule for the six sections is 
first Annual Meeting of the AVMA in Seattle as follows: 
on Aug. 23-26, 1954, will again combine closed cir- Monday, August 23, 1:30 to 4:30 p.m —General 
cuit television with presentations of scientific papers Practice (TV) and Research. 
dealing with all aspects and phases of veterinary Tuesday, August 24, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00—Gen- 
medicine. eral Practice (TV) and Research. 


Officers and Subcommittee Chairmen of Committee on Local Arrangements 


Front row (left to right)—Drs. D. W. Clarke, general secretary; J. C. Kraft, chairman, executive 
committee; P. M. Hinze, vice-general chairman: E. E, Wegner, general chairman; F. C. Cummings, 
publicity and public relations; Mrs, D. W. Clarke, co-chairman, women's activities; Mrs. F. C, Cum- 
mings. 
Back row (left to right)—Drs. J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary, AVMA; P. S. Millard, enter- 
tainment and golf; W. H. Gustafson, garages and airports; C. R. Griffith, reception and hospitality; 
R. H. Fuller, television; R. B. Watkins, hotels and housing; Floyd Dixon, meeting rooms and equip- 
ment; O. A. Anderson, alumni dinners. (Mrs. T. R. Phelps, co-chairman, and Mrs. O. A. Anderson, sec- 
retary, of women's activities, were not present when the picture was taken.) 
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meeting in Seattle on August 23-26. 


Tuesday, August 24, 1:30 to 4:30 p.m—Gen- 
eral Practice, Small Animals (TV), and Poultry. 

Wednesday, August 25, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00— 
Small Animals (TV) and Poultry. 

Wednesday, August 25, 1:30 to 4:30 pm— 
Small Animals, Surgery and Obstetrics (TV), 
and Public Health. 

Thursday, August 26, 9:30 a.m. to 12:00.—Sur- 
gery and Obstetrics (TV) and Public Health. 

The three sections using closed circuit television 
will be held in the Metropolitan Theatre immedi- 
ately adjacent to the Olympic Hotel. The sections 
on Poultry, Research, and Public Health will uti- 
lize the Olympic Hotel’s Junior Ballroom and 


“Olympic bowl,” both of which will easily accom- 
modate expected attendance. 

The July Journat will carry the tentative pro- 
gram and participants. 


Meeting of Zoo Veterinarians in Seattle 


The annual meeting of zoo veterinarians 
during the AVMA convention in Seattle is 
scheduled for Tuesday, August 24, at 4:30 p.m. 
Anyone wishing to present a case report at 
this meeting is asked to communicate with 
Dr. Glen Crosbie, San Diego Zoo, San Diego 
12, Calif., 


Park scene in Seattle, the AVMA 1954 convention city. 
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News From Washington 


Sixty veterinary students who will 
graduate in 1954 have applied for a 
Reserve commission and active military 
service in the Army Veterinary Corps 
(see the JOURNAL, April, 1954: 325). 
While this number is short of the 75 
veterinarians authorized under this spe- 
cial program, the response is considered 
good. Undoubtedly, the quota will be 
filled, as applications are being received 
daily. 

Initially, this innovation applied to 
veterinary students only, but later dental 
students were included. Now, it is under- 
stood, the Navy and the Air Force have 
adopted the method and will extend in- 
vitations to the 1954 senior dental stu- 
dents and to physicians completing in- 
ternships this year. 


Two of those charged with smuggling 
Charolaise cattle from Mexico into the 
United States (see the JOURNAL, Oct., 
1953: 362) were convicted and sentenced 
in federal courts at Waco, Texas. Ac- 
cording to information received, A. Brous- 
sard, Lafayette, La., was sentenced to five 
years in prison and fined $10,000, while 
Wm. L. Babb, Langtry, Texas, received 
five years with two years remitted, pro- 
viding a $5,000 fine, also assessed, is 
paid within ninety days. The Mexican 
rancher who is alleged to have supplied 
the cattle, and is now said to be in 
France, has not been tried. 

A decision as to disposition of these 
cattle, now impounded at Lafayette, La., 
has not been made. 


x * 
The Senate Armed Services Committee 


has reported favorably, and sent to the 
House of Representatives, Senate Bill 


AVMA Office Address in Washington 


Brig. General James A. McCallam (Ret.) 
Room 109, 1507 M Street, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


S-932, a bill which would authorize 
three years’ constructive service credit 
for veterinarians, instead of two years 
as now required by law. If enacted, the 
legislation provides for the intitial ap- 
pointment of veterinarians in the Army 
and Air Force in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant. 


President McCallam Appears Before Senate 
Subcommittee on Armed Services 


The following is a statement made by General 
James A. McCallam, president of the AVMA, on 
March 10, 1954, before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Armed Services, United States 
Senate, urging rank and promotion equality for 
the Veterinary Corps with that of the Medical 
Corps and Dental Corps. 


MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMITTEE: 

I am James A. McCallam, a doctor of veterinary 
medicine. I am appearing on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association, of which 
Association I am president. The AVMA, represent- 
ing the profession of veterinary medicine in the 
United States, appreciates being afforded the 
opportunity to have a representative appear before 
this Committee concerning S-932, 83rd Congress. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association 
favors and indorses the enactment of S-932, which 
would provide three years’ constructive service 
credit for veterinary officers instead of two years 
now authorized. In other words, its enactment 
would provide the entering grade of first lieutenant 
on initial appointment in the Veterinary Corps. 

Before giving our reasons for requesting favor- 
able consideration and enactment of S-932, I should 
like to present briefly some pertinent material as 
background. 

Veterinarians were given commissioned status in 
the Army, and the Veterinary Corps was authorized 
as a component of the then Medical Department of 
the Army by Act of Congress, June 3, 1916. This 
Act, among other things, provided for the grade 
of second lieutenant for veterinarians when initial- 
ly appointed in the Regular Army. 

An amendment to the National Defense Act in 
1935 provided for the grade of first lieutenant for 
veterinarians when initially appointed in the Vet- 
erinary Corps. Therefore, from 1935 until enact- 
ment of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, veter- 
inarians entered the Army in the grade of first 
lieutenant. Therefore, we are not asking for some- 
thing new. 

The question could well be, why the change? 
Why the reduction in entering grade? Enactment 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 established 
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an entirely different criteria for the appointment, 
promotion, and elimination of all Regular Army 
officers than formerly existed. With respect to the 
Army Medical Service, as you gentlemen are aware, 
constructive service credit was given, based mainly 
on the number of years required to obtain a degree 
in medicine, dentistry, or veterinary medicine. In 
general, the latter was seven, six, and five years, 
respectively, and the service credit provided under 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 for medical, 
dental, and veterinary officers was four, three, 
and two years, respectively. In 1947, only 
three of the 12 schools of veterinary medi- 
cine in the United States required two years 
of preprofessional college work or a total of 
six years to qualify for a degree; the 
other nine required one and four or a total of five 
years. (See Memorandum for the Chairman, Sub- 
committee No. 1, House Armed Services Committee 
from the War Department, General Staff, dated 
June 7, 1947. Subject: Educational Qualification 
Data, on page 2714, Report No. 149 — Hearings 
on H.R. 2536, 80th Congress, First Session.) 

Although the AVMA Council on Education had 
been deliberating the question of raising the mini- 
mum requirements for admission to a school of 
veterinary medicine to two years, unfortunately, 
final action was not taken until 1948. Had the 
latter occurred one year earlier there would have 
been, I am satisfied, no change in the 1947 Act 
with respect to the entering grade of first lieu- 
tenant for veterinarians. As a matter of fact, the 
then Surgeon General of the Army, Major General 
Norman Kirk, according to the testimony of Gen- 
eral Dahlquist at the hearings before the House 
Committee in 1947, stated with respect to veteri- 
narians, “The Surgeon General, General Kirk, was 
opposed to lowering the constructive service to 
two years ....” Also, I knew his official and 
personal position on the question. General Kirk 
knew it was only a matter of a year or two until 
all schools or colleges of veterinary medicine 
would require a minimum of two years’ prepro- 
fessional college work of students seeking admis- 
sion, Or a minimum of six years study to obtain 
a degree in veterinary medicine. This became a 
fact in 1949, 

At this time, I should like to point out that a 
survey conducted by the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, as of Oct. 15, 1952, revealed 
more than half of the freshmen admitted to schools 
of veterinary medicine from 1949 through 1952 
had more than the minimum two years of college 
work. See tabulation. 

_ Preprofessional college training 


3 and 4 
Freshmen 2 years 3 years 4 years years 
1949-1950 47 % 27 % 26 % 53% 
1951 40 % 32% 28 % 60 % 
1952 42% 25 % 33 % 58 % 


SIGNIFICANCE OF VETERINARY SERVICE 


Veterinary science has made great strides in the 
past few decades as has all medical science. These 


advances have not been confined to the diagnosis 
and treatment of the diseases of livestock and other 
domestic animals—a somewhat limited field to 
which many people think the veterinarian pays 
attention only. Rather, veterinary graduates are 
engaged in as many, if not more, fields of scientific 
endeavor as are the members of any other pro- 
fession: federal and state programs of disease con- 
trol, meat and milk inspection, teaching and re- 
search, public health work on federal, state, and 
local levels, and in many fields allied to human 
medicine, particularly with respect to animal dis- 
eases transmissible to man. 

Thus, we find many outstanding veterinarians on 
the permanent staffs of institutions such as the 
Hooper Foundation, Rockefeller Institute, Mayo 
Foundation, and others prominent in the field of 
medical research. It is seen, therefore, that all the 
fields mentioned involve not only diseases affecting 
the field of preventive medicine. This applies equal- 
ly to the Veterinary Corps of the Army and Air 
Corps, where it is a member of the team compris- 
ing the three professional corps of the Army Medi- 
cal Service. 

The important role which the Veterinary Corps 
plays on this team is emphasized in the authorized 
release by the War Department Bureau on Public 
Relations on June 14, 1946. Pertinent extracts from 
this release are quoted herewith: 

. . military officials revealed that practically the same 
techniques and the same expertly trained personnel used 
by the Veterinary Corps in making animal vaccines have 
been utilized in perfecting and producing vaccines to pro- 
tect American troops against typhus and two forms of en- 
cephalitis. 

Because of the fact that the Army veterinary laboratory 
at the Army Medical Center in Washington, D. C., was 
completely staffed and equipped for making biological 
products and because of the outstanding work it had done 
for many years along these lines, it was called upon to 
help develop certain vaccines for troop use. To this end, 
Army veterinary laboratory officers, headed by Col. Ray- 
mond Randall and working in conjunction with the staff 
of the virus and rickettsial disease laboratory of the Army 
Medical School, began experiments on Aug, 14, 1942, to 
develop a method whereby a clear, concentrated, louse- 
borne typhus vaccine could be produced in mass quantities 
at low cost. This project, in which they designed several 
important manufacturing procedures, was successfully com- 
pleted on Nov. 18, 1942. 

As early as 1941, when several thousand cases of equine 
encephalomyelitis occurred in the civilian population, the 
Surgeon General recognized the serious military potential 
of this disease and directed that attention be given to 
developing a method of prophylaxis. By May 29, 1944, the 
Army veterinary laboratory was producing equine enceph- 
alomyelitis vaccine of chick-embryo origin for human use 
according to a new technique of two-stage centrifugation. 
. . .The laboratory now keeps about 18,000 doses on hand. 
enough to inoculate exposed persons wherever the disease 
might occur. 

On Feb. 11, 1946, this laboratory was assigned the 
project of mass production of Japanese B encephalitis vac- 
cine, of chick-embryo type, for use by the army of oc- 
cupation in Japan. Production methods practically the 
same as those used for equine encephalomyelitis vaccine, 
except for the time and temperature of incubation of the 
infected embryonated eggs, have been developed and ap- 
pear to be the solution of problems encountered in man- 
ufacture . . 


In 1933, it was a member of the Veterinary 
Corps of the United States Army, Brig. Gen. Ray- 
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mond A. Kelser, then lieutenant colonel, who made 
the discovery that mosquitoes can transmit equine 
encephalomyelitis, a disease transmissible to man. 

The research work of Majors Jones and Maurer 
and Captain Roby in the prevention of periodic 
ophthalmia has been recognized as an outstanding 
contribution. Likewise, in the research work in 
connection with the development of an efficient 
vaccine against rinderpest, a highly secret, a joint 
United States-Canadian wartime project related to 
defense against biological warfare, several members 
of the United States Army Veterinary Corps (Kel- 
ser, Hale, Maurer, and Roby) participated and 
contributed in no small measure. The chairman 
of this important joint governmental scientific com- 
mission was the then director of the Veterinary 
Corps. Also, the United States member actually 
responsible for carrying out the details and plans 
of the research project is a member of the Vet- 
erinary Corps. 

Following the cessation of hostilities in the re- 
cent war, it became necessary to occupy the de- 
feated countries. In the military governments of 
these countries, the Veterinary Corps rendered 
distinguished service in reéstablishing control of 
infectious diseases of livestock, including those 
transmissible to man; and in restoring the meat- 
and milk-inspection systems. These measures as- 
sisted materially in rehabilitating the agricultural 
economies of these defeated nations and thus re- 
duced the cost to the United States of feeding the 
civilian populations. 

I call attention of this Committee to the fact that 
S-932 has the support of the American Medical 
Association. Special Report No. 6, Washington 
Office, American Medical Association, dated May 
21, 1953, stated, among other items, that on 
April 3-4, 1953, the A.M.A. Committee on Legisla- 
tion recommended active approval of S-932, Hunt 
and Hendrickson, and similar bills H.R. 2724, 
Kilday, and H.R. 3160, Cunningham. This recom- 
mendation was approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees, A.M.A., on April 
26, 1953. The report stated that the educational 
standards of veterinary medicine have been raised 
since 1949 and higher commissions for veterinar- 
ians are now justified. 


REASONS FOR ENACTMENT OF S-932 


1) Would remove the inequity now existing that 
affects veterinarians because the minimum educa- 
tional standards for admission to a school of 
veterinary medicine have been raised since the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 was passed. 

The present Act in reality imposes a penalty of 
two years on the veterinary officer because the 
young officers now entering the Service must serve 
one year in the grade of second lieutenant, con- 
sequently he serves one year longer in the grade 
of first lieutenant than required prior to Dec. 31, 
1947. 

2) Will be a stimulus to and aid in the pro- 
curement of veterinary officers. 

3) Will be an incentive in attracting graduates 
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of high caliber, men who were in the upper 
bracket of their class. The Armed Forces will 
directly benefit thereby. —_ 

4) Will be a big morale factor to veterinarians 
in and out of the Service. Enactment will increase 
the esprit of the Corps, resulting in increased 
efficiency. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, the enactment of S-932 
is of vital concern to the entire veterinary pro- 
fession, civilian and military. 

The American Veterinary Medical Association 
respectfully requests and recommends favorable 
consideration and enactment of S-932 to provide 
for three years’ service credit for veterinarians 
when appointed and commissioned in the Vet- 
erinary Corps. 


Dr. Jasper Named Dean at California School 
of Veterinary Medicine 

Dr. Donald E. Jasper (WSC ’42) will, on 
July 1, 1954, become the dean of the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of California, 
at Davis. He will succeed Dr. George H. Hart 
who, serving in that capacity since 1948, di- 
rected the building and organizing of this 
school, whose first class graduated in 1952. 


Dr. Donald E. Jasper 


Born at LaGrande, Ore., on Dec. 30, 1918, 
Dr. Jasper attended Washington State College 
where he received a B.S. degree in 1940 and a 
D.V.M. degree in 1942. He then served as an 
assistant clinician while he earned an M.S. 
degree at Iowa State College in 1944, after 
which he became a research fellow while se- 
curing a Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Minnesota in 1947. 

Dr. Jasper then joined the clinical staff at 
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the University of California, where he organized 
the ambulatory clinic service and, subsequently, 
the course in clinical pathology. He has been in 
charge of the latter for the past two years. 

An author of more than 30 scientific articles 
in the fields of pathology, surgery, infectious 
disease, and nutrition, he has contributed sev- 
eral chapters to a forthcoming veterinary refer- 
ence book. He is an associate editor of the 
California Veterinarian and a director of the 
Purple Circle Society (purebred livestock breed- 
ers association). 

Dr. Jasper is a member of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, the California 
Veterinary Medical Association, and of the 
Conference of Research Workers in Animal 
Diseases in North America. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Phi Zeta and Sigma Xi honorary 
societies and of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jasper have a son Donald R., 
9 years old. 


STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Missouri Chapter.—Dr. L. L. Rice, Shelbina, 
spoke on problems in the establishment of a 
general practice at the February 15 meeting 
of the University of Missouri Student Chapter 
of the AVMA. 

s/ANDERSON SNELL, Secretary. 
eee 

California Chapter.—A resumé of the fall 
activities of the University of California Student 
Chapter of the AVMA follows: 

On Oct. 7, 1953, Robert Brewer, who repre- 
sented the chapter at the AVMA annual meet- 
ing in Toronto, reported on that meeting and 
gave a comparison of the various curriculums 
of the veterinary schools. At the November 4 
meeting, it was announced that 271 pints of 
blood were collected during the red cross blood 
drive. Dr. Gaylord Cooke was the speaker for 
the evening. At the December 2 meeting, it 
was announced that, for the first time, the 
Chapter had 100 per cent membership. Mr. 
Milton Kidd, dairyman from Modesto, gave an 
interesting talk on what dairymen expect of the 
veterinarian. 

On Jan. 6, 1954, the following officers were 
elected for the spring semester: Robert Brewer, 
president; Wm. R. Bayliss, president-elect; Bob 
Stoufer, vice-president; Edward Smith, secre- 
tary; and Robert Bramman, treasurer. 


Record of Attendance of Chapter Meetings 


Date Seniors Juniors Sophomores Freshmen Total 
Oct. 43 25 22 
Nov. 4 46 43 40 7 136 
Dec. 2 30 23 20 2 75 
Jan. 6 31 26 20 26 103 
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Social activities included the annual fall pic- 
nic in September and the Christmas party for 
the children of the veterinary students on De- 
cember 16. Chapter members supplied coffee 
and doughnuts for the guests at the midwinter 
conference of the California State Veterinary 
Medical Associaion on January 25-27. 

s/Wm. R. BAy-iss, Secretary. 
eee 


Oklahoma Chapter.—At the Dec. 3, 1953, 
meeting of the Oklahoma A. & M. Student 
Chapter of the AVMA, Dr. Bob Leonard, Mus- 
kogee, Okla., told of some of the problems in a 
small animal practice. The Chapter held its 
annual Christmas party on December 17. 

At the first meeting of the new year, on 
January 7, Dr. C. C. Hisel, Oklahoma City, 
spoke on problems in practice. The following 
officers were elected at this meeting: Don 
Hohmann, president-elect; Don Callicott, sec- 
retary; and George Vickers, assistant editor. 

At the February 4 meeting, Dr. J. B. Cor- 
coran of Oklahoma City discussed small animal 
practice, and the Chapter set up a Dean Mac 
Award to be given to the outstanding senior, in 
honor of the former dean of the School of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Dr. C. H. McElroy. 

Dr. Emile Scheicher (M.D.) addressed the 
group on February 18. He discussed the rela- 
tionship between tuberculosis in man and ani- 
mals. 

A special meeting was called for February 
26 to hear Dr. J. D. Tiner, associate editor of 
Merck publications. Dr. Tiner talked on the 
evolution of the horse and showed a relation- 
ship of the advancement of the horse to its 
parasites. 

s/D. R. Catuicorr, Secretary. 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 


The Seattle Meeting.—The board and officers 
of the Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA are 
planning for a large meeting in Seattle during the 
AVMA Ninety-First Annual Meeting. The 
Women’s Activities Committee, Mrs. D. W. Clarke 
and Mrs. T. R. Phelps, co-chairmen, are already 
making plans for the entertainment of the women, 
some of it that is unique to the Pacific Northwest. 

We hope all of you are planning to come with 
your husbands, and to bring the children too, for 
interesting plans are being formulated for their 
entertainment. 

On the business side, we are hoping for a large 
attendance at the annual meeting of the Auxiliary. 
Some interesting reports of the work of the Aux- 
iliary will be given at that time, and all women 
are urged to be present. 

As previously announced, the Roosevelt Hotel, 
which is near the Olympic, will be the headquarters 
for the Women’s Auxiliary and for their business 
meetings. It is suggested that Auxiliary officers and 
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delegates may wish to name the Roosevelt as their 
first choice of hotels for accommodations for them- 
selves and their families. 

More information about the Seattle meeting 
will be published in the Auxiliary column each 
month through the July issue of the JouRNAL. 

s/Mrs, Russet, A. RUNNELLS, President. 
eee 

New Jersey Auxiliary.—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association met on Feb. 4, 1954, at the Hotel 
Hildebrecht, Trenton, N. J., following a lunch- 
eon. 

The guest speaker was Dr. G. W. Rawson 
of Ciba Laboratories, Summit, N. J., who 
talked most interestingly, supplemented by 
colored slides, of his trip to Alaska and the 
wild flowers growing north of the Arctic Circle. 

The membership voted to increase the dues 
from $1 to $2 per year. Mrs. A. F. North, Jr., 
Somerville, gave a report as delegate to the 
house of representatives meeting in Toronto 
last July; Mrs. G. H. Kimnach, Hightstown, 
reported the social activities of the Toronto 
convention; and Mrs. Robert Shomer, West 
Englewood, spoke of her trip to Stockholm to 
attend the International Veterinary Congress. 

The Auxiliary voted to instruct the New 
Jersey delegate to the 1954 Auxiliary house of 
representatives to vote (a) in favor of con- 
tinuing the Newsletter; (b) in favor of progres- 
sion of vice-president. 

The following were appointed by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Kimnach, to the nominating com- 
mittee: Mrs. James Savage, Hackettstown; 
Mrs. John T. MecGrann, Trenton; and Mrs. 
H. W. Peele, Woodstown. 

It was decided to again have the theater 
party next summer as a social “get-together.” 

The membership voted $35 to be sent to the 
Senior Student Loan Fund, an increase over 
last year’s contribution. 

s/(Mrs. A. F.) Jane E. Norru, Secretary. 
eee 

Pennsylvania Auxiliary.—The Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the Pennsylvania State Veterinary 
Medical Association met in Philadelphia on 
Jan. 5, 1954. After a delicious luncheon, a short 
business meeting was held, with Mrs. Vincent 
Ruth, president, presiding. The main topic dis- 
cussed was the cook book project, which is a 
collection of recipes submitted by members. 

s/(Mrs. B. J.) IRENE ZAcKoN, Secretary. 


APPLICATIONS 


Applicants — Members of Constituent 
Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, in 
Milwaukee, Wis., the names of applicants residing within 


the jurisdictional limits of the constituent associations shall 
be published once in the JOURNAL, 

The following applicants have been certified as members 
of the constituent association that has jurisdiction over the 
area in which the applicant resides. This certification was 
made by the secretary of the constituent association in ac- 
cordance with Section 2, Article X, of the Administrative 
By-Laws, 

Batt, JAMes G., Jr. 

1045 W. 36th Pl, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D.V.M., Tuskegee Veterinary College, 1950. 
BeLpING, RALPH C. 

1739 N. Harrison Rd., East Lansing, Mich. 

D.V.M., Michigan State College, 1946. 

Corten, Rosert G. 

1565 W. 37th Pl, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1937. 
DierricH, LeRoy E., Jr. 

3421 E. Harry St., Wichita, Kan. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1947. 
Des Rosters, PHitip R. 

11555 15th Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

D.V.M., Washington State College, 1944. 
PeNFotp, T. W. 

10425 22nd, S. W., Seattle, Wash. 


D.V.M., Washington State College, 1946. 


Applicants — Not Members of Constituent 


Associations 

In accordance with paragraph (b) of Section 2, Article 
X, of the Administrative By-Laws, as revised at the annual 
meeting of the House of Representatives, Aug. 18, 1951, 
in Milwaukee, Wis., notice of all applications from ap- 
plicants residing outside of the jurisdictional limits of the 
constituent associations, and members of the Armed Forces, 
shall be published in the JOURNAL for two successive 
months. The first notice shall give the applicant's full 
name, school, and year of graduation, post office address, 
and the names of his endorsers. 


First Listing 
CAPULONG, TEOFISTO M. 
68 P. Burgos St., Batangas, Philippines. 
D.V.M., University of the Philippines, 1933. 
Vouchers: J. A. Solis and J. G. Hardenbergh. 
JoHNson, Mites U., Jr. 
Veterinary Hospital, Ft. Lewis, Wash. 
D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1953. 
Vouchers: R. McNellis and N. F. Christensen. 
Kim, Yonc Han 
Veterinary Division, Bureau of Livestock, M.A. 
& F., Republic of Korea, Jong-Ro, Korea. 
D.V.M., Azabu Veterinary College, Tokyo, 1938. 
Vouchers: H. E. Kingman, Jr., and W. A. Ait- 
ken. 
MARCHIANI, D. 
Calle 9, No. 7-29, Valera, Venezuela. 
D.V.M., National School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Bogota, Colombia, 1948. 
Vouchers: A. Divo and A. Bautista B. 


Second Listing 

HINEMAN, RicHarp E., 901st Medical Detachment, 
V.F.1.L.,, APO 122, c/o P.M., New York, 

SABRAN, MOHAMMED Saip Ex., St. No. 9, Villa 
No. 60, Cairo, Egypt. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Veterinary Personnel Changes.—The follow- 
ing changes in the force of veterinarians in the 
U.S.D.A. Agricultural Research Service are re- 
ported as of March 19, 1954: 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 
Arturs Andermanis, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Eugene C, Bohaczcwsky, Omaha, Neb. 
Pierre A, Chaloux, Bismarck, N. Dak, 
Sergejs O. Jansons, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lloyd C, Skow, Albuquerque, N.M. 
Hugo M, Tchakkar, Louisville, Ky. 


CANCELLATION of appointment 
Ray D. Surplus, Salt Lake City, Utah, 


RESIGNATIONS 
Samuel G. Forester, Buffalo, N.Y. 
John J. Garvey, Augusta, Maine. 
George E. Gilbert, Evansville, Ind. 
John E, Howard. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hayden I. Jenkins, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Howard M, Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 
Richard H. Wilkinson, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


SEPARATION 
Francis Gunster, Portland, Ore. 


RETIREMENTS 
Gorden W. Cronen, Helena, Mont. 
Leigh T. Giltner, Washington, D. C. 
George D, Jelen. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roy V. Loudon, Lincoln, Neb. 


TRANSFERS 

Richard W. Carter, from Columbus, Ohio, to Columbia, 
S. Car 

Garner J. Grissam, from Mexico City, Mex., to San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Harold Propp, from Spokane, Wash., to Portland, Ore. 

John H. Winter, from Lansing, Mich., to Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Andrew M. Zubl, from San Antonio to Forth Worth, 
Texas. 


CORRECTION OF TRANSFER 


jesse R. Farr, should be Augusta, Ga., instead of Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


Alabama 


State Association.—The forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the Alabama Veterinary Medical 
Association was held at the Admiral Semmes 
Hotel in Mobile on April 4-6, 1954. 

An outstanding program featured the follow- 
ing speakers: Drs. L. E. Beckham, health de- 
partment, Tuscaloosa; J. LaVere Davidson, 
Department of Veterinary Medicine, Upjohn 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mr. Grady Dunn, 
chairman of commodity sessions on hogs, Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau, Samson; Mr. W. H. Greg- 
ory, beef cattle and sheep market, Auburn; Lt. 
Col. R. L. Hummer, head, Department of Vet- 
erinary Services, Air University Headquarters, 
U. S. Air Force School of Aviation Medicine, 
Gunter Air Force Base; Drs. H. E. Kingman, 


assistant executive secretary, AVMA, Chicago; 
J. G. Milligan, state veterinarian, Montgomery; 
Donald P. Stamm, Communicable Disease 
Center, Virus and Rickettsia Section, Mont- 
gomery; Mr. J. R. Parrish, Department of 
Dairy Husbandry, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn; Mr. G. B. Phillips, Department 
of Animal Husbandry, Alabama _ Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn; Drs. G. V. Kenmore, Mont- 
gomery; J. E. Greene, Auburn; Jack C. Baker, 
Homewood; W. W. Kent and J. D. Nall, 
Birmingham; A. D. Sherrill, Sheffield; C. L. 
Smith, Huntsville; J. J. Davis, Gadsden; A. L. 
Holloway and C. B. Phillips, Mobile; T. M. 
Miller, C. H. Poitevint, and C. L. Williams, 
Dothan; C. §S. Roberts, R. S. Sugg, W. S. 
Bailey, G. K. Kiesel, and F. A. Hayes, Auburn; 
C. H. Jones, Athens; M. L. Crawford, Marion; 
H. L. Allen, Demopolis; W. R. Alston, Linden; 
J. T. Atkinson, Livingston; S. R. Hollinger, 
Camden; C. R. Irby, J. H. Ryland, V. L. Wells, 
and G. H. Yarbrough, Selma; C. G. Peacock, 
Eutaw; J. L. Sledge, Greensboro; and W. W. 

Weissinger, Browns. 
s/M. K. Heatn, Secretary. 

eee 

Dr. Bailey Elected Custodian for Parasitolo- 
gists—Dr. W. S. Bailey, head professor, 
Department of Pathology and Parasitology, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, has recently been elected 
custodian for the American Society of Para- 


pel 


Dr. W. S. Bailey 


sitologists. In this capacity, he will serve as 
custodian of all back issues of the Journal of 
Parasitology. In order that the Society may serve 
all those who desire to purchase back issues, 
many numbers have been reduplicated. Orders 
are received regularly from all over the world. 


Dr. Bailey succeeds Dr. G. F. Otto, formerly 
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of the Johns Hopkins University and now of 
Abbott Laboratories, in this office. Dr. Bailey 
is also serving as chairman of the AVMA 
Committee on Parasitology for the third con- 
secutive year. 
eee 

Award to Dr. Whitney.—Dr. Leon F. Whit- 
ney (API '40) was recently the recipient of the 
first Zeta Award to be presented by Omega Tau 


—Bo Allen, Auburn, Ala. 


Dr. Leon F, Whitney (left) accepting, from Robert 
P. Houk, president of the local chapter, the first Zeta 
Award presented by Omega Tau Sigma fraternity. 


Sigma Fraternity at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute. The award was presented on March 3, 
1954, by Robert P. Houk, president of the local 
chapter of Omega Tau Sigma, at the annual 
senior banquet honoring the graduating class. 
Dr. Whitney, a charter member of the Zeta 
Chapter of Omega Tau Sigma and guest 
speaker of the evening, was presented the 
award for meritorious achievement in the field 
of veterinary medicine. He and his son, Dr. 
George D. Whitney (API °43) operate a vet- 
erinary clinic and hospital in Orange, Conn. 


Arkansas 


Officers of State Association._The following 
officers have been elected to serve the Arkansas 
Veterinary Medical Association for 1954: Drs. 


Carey E. Clark, El Dorado, president; W. C. 
Butler, Batesville, vice-president; and W. L. 
Thomas, Little Rock, secretary-treasurer. 

s/W. L. Tuomas, Secretary. 
California 


State Positions Available for Veterinarians. 
—The state of California is now conducting 
monthly examinations on a nation-wide basis 
to select veterinarians for state positions. Ap- 
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pointments are made immediately and twelve 
months is allowed for obtaining a California 
license. No oral interview is required. 

The beginning position carries a salary of 
$436 to $530 monthly. The appointee may then 
advance to higher classes and may specialize 
in disease control, pathology, or meat hygiene. 

Applications filed by the middle of the 
month are ordinarily processed for an examina- 
tion early the following month, with the em- 


ployment offer following shortly thereafter. 
Information is available from: California 
State Personnel Board, 1015 L Street, Sacra- 


mento 14, Calif. 
eee 

Officers of Southern Association.—Thie fol- 
lowing officers have been elected to serve the 
Southern California Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation for 1954: Drs. J. B. Crundwell, Burbank, 
president; R. H. Hurt, Whittier, first vice- 
president; W. W. Putney, North Hollywood, 
second vice-president; Rankin W. MelIntyre, 
Los Angeles, secretary; and Floyd P. Wilcox, 
Los Angeles, treasurer. 

S/RANKIN W. McINtyre, Secretary. 
eee 

Central Association.—At the February meet- 
ing of the Central California Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association in Fresno, Dr. R. W. Collinson, 
Chowchilla, gave an informative talk on his 
application of mastitis control by the use of 
toxoids and bacterins. This discussion was well 
received and elicited numerous questions and 
answers. 

At the March 23 meeting, Dr. Robert D. 
Monlux, director, Fresno County Health De- 
partment, spoke on the relationship of county 
health departments to practicing veterinarians; 
and Dr. Donald Barr, program chairman, pre- 
sented a sound film on the intramedullary 
fixation of the femur in human beings. 

s/Paut A. Carson, Secretary. 
eee 

San Fernando Valley Officers.—The follow- 
ing officers have been elected to serve the 
San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation for 1954: Drs. Tom Moore, North 
Hollywood, president; Richard Hawes, North 
Hollywood, vice-president; and Howard C, Tay- 
lor, Burbank, secretary-treasurer. The group 
holds regular monthly meetings at Eaton's 
Restaurant in Studio City on the second Fri- 
day night of each month, 

s/Howarp C. Taytor, Secretary. 


District of Columbia 

Medical Library Association to Meet.—The 
Medical Library Association will hold its fifty- 
third annual meeting Tune 15-18, 1954, in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The headquarters will be the 
Hotel Statler, and the official host the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. 


The program will include a discussion on 
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medical research by embassy attaches, tours 
of the National Institutes of Health, the Na- 
tional Naval Medical Center, and of the Armed 
Forces Medical Library. Delegates to the meet- 
ing will hear addresses by Dr. Detlev Bronk, 
president of the Rockefeller Institute of Medi- 
cal Research; Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, di- 
rector of the Armed Forces Medical Library; 
Mr. Verner Clapp, the acting librarian of Con- 
gress; and Dr. Raymond Zwemer, chief of the 
Library of Congress’ Science Division. 

Further information can be obtained from: 
Lt. Col. Frank B. Rogers, Armed Forces Medi- 
cal Library, 7th Street and Independence 
Avenue, S. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

eee 

Officers of American College of Veterinary 
Pathologists.—At the November, 1953, meeting 
of the American College of Veterinary Patholo- 
gists, the following officers were elected: Drs. 
C. L. Davis, Denver, Colo., president; R. A. 
Runnells, East Lansing, Mich., vice-president; 
Lt. Col. T. C. Jones, Washington, D. C., secre- 
tary-treasurer; and D. R. Cordy, Davis, Calif., 
councilor. 


Florida 


Rabies Conference.—The Southeastern United 
States Rabies Conference was held at the 
Tampa Terrace Hotel in Tampa on March 
19-20, 1954. It was sponsored by the Conference 
of Public Health Veterinarians, Veterinary 
Public Health Section, Communicable Disease 
Center, Public Health Service, and Florida 
State Board of Health. 

The following speakers participated in the 
program: Dr. C. D. Hopkins (M.D.), epidemi- 
ologist, Hillsborough County Health Depart- 
ment; Mr. H. D. Venters, Tampa Regional 
Laboratory; Mr. C. C. Sanborn, curator of 
mammals, Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Chicago; Drs. H. B. Sherman, University of 
Florida; J. B. Hall, director, Lake County 
Health Department; L. E. Starr, public health 
veterinarian, Georgia Department of Public 
Health, Atlanta; J .V. Irons, Texas State Board 
of Health, Austin; Donald Stamm and Robert 
Kissling, Montgomery, Ala.; Ernest S. Tierkel, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Communicable 
Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Pawan, 
Trinidad, B.W.1I.; Hilary Koprowski, Lederle 
Laboratories, Pearl River, N. Y.; and John E. 
Wood (M.D.), research associate, Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. 

s/JAMes E. Scatrerpay, Program Chairman, 


Georgia 
Atlanta Society.—Dr. E. W. Causey was 


guest speaker at the March 9 meeting of the 
Atlanta Veterinary Society. He demonstrated 
intestinal anastomosis in the small animal. Dr. 
Causey is a professor of small animal medi- 
cine at the University of Georgia in Athens. 
s/C. L. BroMtey, Jr., Secretary. 


THE NEWS 


Illinois 

Eastern Association.— Ihe spring meeting of 
the Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Associ- 
ation was held at the Hotel Tilden Hall, Cham- 
paign, on March 4, 1954. 

The scientific program consisted of a ques- 
tion box session on current practice problems. 

During the business session, the following 
officers were elected: Drs. Robert Shideler, 
Danville, president; P. B. Meerdink, LeRoy, 
president-elect; L. E. St. Clair, Urbana, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Dr. W. G. Raudabaugh, 
Piper City, state executive board member. 

s/L. R. Bain, Retiring Secretary. 
eee 

Dr. Smith Joins Veterinary Staff.—Dr. Jcan 
C. Smith (KSC ’45) has joined the staff of the 
College of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Illinois, as an instructor in the Department of 
Physiology and Pharmacology. Before coming 
to Illinois, Dr. Smith served in the Veterinary 
Corps of the U. S. Army and then conducted 
a private practice. 


Indiana 


Northeastern Northeastern 
Indiana Veterinary Medical Association met 
in Geneva on March 9. Attorney Earl Devalt, of 
Geneva, spoke on the interesting aspects of the 
life of Gene Stratton Porter, who lived in 
Geneva when she wrote many of her novels. 
Indiana Representative Luther Yager spoke on 
the benefits that can be derived from the proper 
cooperation of livestock owners and _ veteri- 
narians. 

After the business session, members and 
their wives visited the Gene Stratton Porter 
home. Hosts at this meeting were Dr. and 
Mrs. D. W. Fireoved of Berne, and Dr. and 
Mrs. J. O. R. Campbell of Geneva. 

s/J. L. Kixmitier, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Ninth District Association.—The Ninth Dis- 
trict (Ind.) Veterinary Medical Association 
met in Seymour on Feb. 26, 1954. The guest 
speaker was Mr. Phil Eskey, of Sullivan, hu- 
morist of southern Indiana. 

The following officers will serve the Associa- 
tion for 1954: Drs. R. S. Boren, Greenwood, 
president; and M. E, Maxson, Columbus, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

s/J. L. K1xmitier, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Michiana Association.—The Michiana Veteri- 
nary Medical Association met at the Hotel 
La Salle, South Bend, on February 11. Dr. N. 
D. Petschulat, formerly with the Upjohn Com- 
pany in Kalamazoo, Mich., gave an informative 
talk on cortisone and ACTH, including their 
preparation, actions, uses, and contraindica- 
tions. Valuable information was gained from 
this talk by all members and guests. 

The following officers were elected to serve 
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the Association for 1954: Drs. Harry Magrane, 
Il, Mishawaka, president; Julius Fishler, Elkart, 
vice-president; Donald Ramsey, LaPorte, presi- 
dent-elect; and Paul W. Hough, South Bend, 
secretary-treasurer. 
s/PauL W. HouGu, Secretary. 
eee 
Sixth District Association.—On March 3, the 
Sixth District (Ind.) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation met in New Market. Mr. Donald 
Douglas, vocational teacher in the New Market 
school, showed Cutter Laboratories’ motion 
picture on diseases of swine. Nelson Scott, the 
son of Dr. Paul Scott of New Market, who 
recently returned from Korea, showed pictures 
taken in Korea and Japan. 
Dr. and Mrs. Paul Scott and Dr. and Mrs. 
D. L. Hughes were hosts to the group. 
s/J. L. Resident Secretary. 
eee 
Tenth District Association.—The Tenth Dis- 
trict (Ind.) Veterinary Medical Association met 
on March 18 in the Elks Club at Richmond. 
Mr. Robert L. Hughes, a certified public ac- 
countant, explained the present federal tax laws, 
the proposed new law, and deductions. An in- 
teresting discussion followed this fine talk. 
The hosts were Dr. and Mrs. R. E. Miller of 
Richmond. 
s/J. L. Kixmitter, Resident Secretary. 
lowa 
Alumni Association Organized.—The 
State College Veterinary Medical Alumni Asso- 
ciation held an organization meeting in Des 
Moines at the time of the state Association 
meeting, Jan. 19, 1954. Deans emeritus Charles 
Murray and H. D. Bergman, serving as a com- 
mittee, had drawn up a constitution and by- 
laws which were adopted. The officers elected 
were Drs. S. L. Hendricks ('34), Des Moines, 
president; P. V. Neuzil ('20), Blairstown, vice- 
president; H. D. Bergman ('10), Ames, 
secretary-treasurer; and B. J. Gray (43) and 
F. E. Brutsman ('40), Traer, executive com- 
mittee. The student publication, The Jowa State 
Veterinarian, will serve as one means of contact 
between the College and the alumni, the subscrip- 
tion fee being covered by the membership dues. 


Kansas 

Central Kansas District Association.—The 
Central Kansas District Veterinary Medical 
Association met at the Agricultural Building in 
Wichita on March 14. 

The program participants, all members of the 
faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Kansas State College. were: Drs. E. E. Leasure, 
dean; M. J. Twiehaus, head, Department of 
Pathology; J. L. West and Embert Coles, pa- 
thologists; and M. W. Osburn, extension vet- 


erinarian. The program was in the nature of a 
poultry clinic, with specimens being provided 
both by the participants and the veterinarians 
in attendance. 

The day’s activities concluded with a steak 
dinner. 

s/K. M. Curts, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Northeast Kansas District Association.—On 
March 7, the Northeast Kansas District Vet- 
erinary Medical Association met in the Ware- 
ham Hotel, Manhattan. 

The general subject of the program, sterility, 
was discussed by the following members of the 
faculty of the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Kansas State College: Drs. W. M. McLeod 
discussed anatomical background of action of 
the ovaries; F. H. Oberst, sterility problems in 
cattle, stressing indications and contraindica- 
tions for gonadotrophins and estrogens; and 
L. E. Evans, told of his work with estrogens 
and ovarian function in dogs. 

The meeting opened with a banquet, after 
which the women enjoyed bridge and canasta. 

s/K. M. Curts, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Sedgwick County Association.—The Sede- 
wick County Veterinary Medical Association 
met in the Stockyards Hotel in Wichita on 
February 25. 

After a steak dinner, President J. S. Hervey 
conducted the business session at which the 
following committees were appointed: adver- 
tising—Drs. R. E. Bogue. M. R. Balton, and 
M. Y. Andres, all of Wichita; constitution and 
by laws—Drs. L. E. Dietrich, Jr., J. A. Bogue, 
M. R. Balton, Wichita; J. E. Fieser, Clearwater: 
and Dale Carr, Mulvane. 

Dr. Lyle Boley, Kewanee. III, then presented, 
through the courtesy of Cutter Laboratories, 
the film, “Partners for Healthier Swine,” after 
which he answered questions on various swine 
diseases. 

s/Kk. M. Curts, Resident Secretary. 
eee 

Southeast Kansas District Association.—On 
February 24, the Southeast Kansas _ District 
Veterinary Medical Association met in the 
Municipal Building in Parsons. 

The entire evening was devoted to a heated 
discussion of the problem of brucellosis eradica- 
tion and control, with District Trustee Buford 
Winters, Chanute, presiding. Dr. J. A. Porter, 
of Fredonia, was elected secretary-treasurer for 
1954 at this meeting. 

After the meeting, coffee and doughnuts were 
served by the hosts, Drs. T. J. Crispell, T. P. 
Crispell, and R. M. Crispell, of Parsons. 

s/K. M. Curts, Resident Secretary. 


Massachusetts 


State 
meeting 


Association.—The regular monthly 
of the Massachusetts Veterinary As- 
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sociation was held March 17 at the Hotel Bea- 
consfield in Brookline. 

Drs. Todd O. Munson, clinician, and David 
L. Coffin, pathologist, Angell Memorial Ani- 
mal Hospital, Boston, conducted a “clinical- 
pathological” conference. This program was 
modeled after similar conferences held at many 
of the large hospitals. Clinical case reports were 
presented, accompanied by complete laboratory 
and x-ray data. 

s/C. Lawrence BLAKELY, Secretary. 
ee @ 

International Award to Dr. Van Roekel.— 
The Poultry Association of Great Britain an- 


Dr. Henry Van Roekel 


nounced (Vet. Rec., Dec. 19, 1953) that the Tom 
Newman International Award for the most im- 
portant contributions to poultry husbandry re- 
search, published in the previous year, had been 
granted to Dr. Henry Van Roekel of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Amherst. The research, 
published in 1952, in which Dr. Van Roekel par- 
ticipated, included a report on pullorum disease 
eradication in Massachusetts; a survey of the inci- 
dence of antigenic forms of Salmonella pullorum 
in the United States; chronic respiratory disease; 
and an egg-propagated immunizing agent for the 
control of infectious bronchitis. 


Michigan 
Southeastern Association.—On March 24, the 
Southeastern Michigan Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation met at the Croatian Center, Detroit, 
Mich. The guest speaker was Dr. Wayne Riser, 
Skokie, Ill, who discussed business practices 
to increase volume. 
s/Gitpert Meyer, Secretary. 


Missouri 
Officers of State Association.—The following 
officers were elected during the sixty-second 


annual meeting of the Missouri Veterinary 
Medical Association, Feb, 22-23, 1954.: Drs. O. 
E. Ellis, Paris, president; W. R. Sheets, Farm- 
ington, president-elect; Thomas Eagle, lark- 
ville, first vice-president; P. FE. Kimball, Stan- 
berry, second vice-president; C. E. Watson, 
Lexington, third vice-president; and Paul L. 
Spencer, Jefferson City, reélected secretary- 
treasurer. 
The total registration at this meeting was 
445, which includeed 254 veterinarians. 
s/Pau. L. Spencer, Secretary. 
Kansas City Association.—The Kansas City 
Veterinary Medical Association met in the 
Livestock Exchange Building on March 16 to 
hear Dr. Loren Kintner, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Missouri, discuss, with 
illustrations, interesting pathological findings. 
Guests at this meeting were Mr. J. Dillingham, 
president of the Kansas City Stockyards Com- 
pany, and Mr. M. J. Flynn, president of the 
Kansas City Livestock Exchange. 
s/K. M. Currs, Resident Secretary. 


Nebraska 


Personal.—Dr. Ralph Gangarosa (COR *40), 
of Gordon, had the tragic experience, on Janu- 
ary 21, of losing his wife and four children 
when his home and all his records burned. 
He was injured when forced to jump from a 
second-story window. 


Ohio 

Tri-County Association—Members of the 
Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, 
in a session at Mrs. Wagner's Kitchen, Eaton, 
on March 10, discusseed the affairs of the 
state Association. Dr. C. W. Cromley, Ashville, 
and Dr, Fred J. Kingma, Columbus, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Ohio State 
Veterinary Medical Association; and Robert 
L. Henry, a staff member of the executive 
secretary's office, met with some 20 veteri- 
narians and their wives from this area. Also 
present at the meeting were Dr. R. L. Knud- 
son, veterinarian in charge, Division of Animal 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
and Dr. J. R. Hay, chief, Division of Animal 
Industry, Ohio Department of Health. 

eee 

Stark County Association—At the March 
11 meeting at Shumaker’s Restaurant in Can- 
ton, members of the Stark County Veterinary 
Medical Association heard a report on the 
state Association by Dr. C. J. Hook of Colum- 
bus. Dr. L. K. Firth reported on the Illinois 
state meeting which he recently attended, 

eee 

North Central Association—The following 
officers have been elected to serve the North 
Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association 
for 1954: Drs. Robert Knappenberger, Bucyrus, 
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president; Robert McClung, Tiffin, vice-presi- 
dent; and B. W. Kagy, Tiffin, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

West Central Association.—The West Cen- 
tral Veterinary Medical Association, at its bi- 
annual meeting at the Lima Club, Lima, on 
March 4, elected the following officers: Drs. 
R. L. McMahan, Lima, president; R. F. Baker, 
Spencerville, vice-president; and K. R. Heidt, 
Lima, secretary-treasurer. 

The principal speaker at this meeting was 
Dr. Fred J. Kingma, secretary of the Ohio 
State Veterinary Medical Association, who 
spoke on the present and future of the state 
Association. A short panel discussion followed. 

s/K. R. Hetpr, Secretary. 
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New York 

The New Veterinary College at Cornell Uni- 
versity.—Work on the new buildings for the 
College of Veterinary Medicine at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., was started Feb. 8, 1954, 
and is due for completion June 30, 1956. The 
plant should be the “last word” since it will 
be entirely new, located on 20 acres at the east 
edge of the university campus. The buildings 
will occupy 12 acres, leaving 8 acres for pad- 
docks and exercise lots. 

The main basic science building and_ its 
center wing will be three stories high; the 
auditorium, the physiology and anatomy build- 
ing, and the small animal building will be two 


stories; and the rest will be one story. The 


main buidings will be constructed of a combi- 
nation of red and grey face brick with copings 


—Isadore Rosenfeld 


Architect's drawing of the New York State Veterinary College at Cornell University 


A—Auditorium, seating 500, provided with special conduits 
for a closed television circuit from several operating rooms. 
B—Main building, including the library and some physiol- 
ogy, pathology, bacteriology, and parasitology laboratories. 
C—Department of Pathology and Bacteriology, with the 
diagnostic and autopsy laboratories on the first floor. 
D—Department of Physiology, first floor; Department of 
Anatomy, second foor, Live animals may be brought in on 
each floor level. 
E—The left half will house the Department of Therapeutics 
and Small Animal Diseases, with the clinic entrance at 
the left aod covered dog runs in the foreground; the right 
half, the departments of medicine (large animal) and 
surgery. 
F—Large animal operating, physical examination, radiology, 
and demonstration rooms, with a covered walkway to 
autopsy rooms (C), and the incinerating facilities, Trucks 
will have access to these rooms. 


G—A breezeway 284 ft. by 30 ft. encloses the gap between 

buildings F and H. An 8-ft. strip along one side will be 

of clay and tanbark on which animals may be safely 
trotted. 

H—Five buildings for large animals, each 40 fe. by 90 ft., 
with combinations of box stalls, single stalls, and pens for 
sheep and swine. 

I—Garage and farriery for storing 14 to 16 cars, trucks, 
or tractors. In one end is a farriery with two forges. 

J—Bulk feed storage building. 

K—Dairy barn with 32 stanchions, 7 box stalls, 

fully equipped milk house. 

L—Bull barn for 3 bulls, with equipment for obtaining 
semen for artificial insemination. 

M—Cattle isolation barn (mastitis, etc.). 

N—Building for experimental animals for physiology; and 
O—for pathology and bacteriology. 
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and sills of bluestone. The other buildings 
will be concrete block with bluestone copings 
and trim. 

The architect's estimate two years ago was 
$6.5 million. The contracts were finally let for 
about $5.7 million. This does not incude non- 


fixed equipment and furniture. 
eee 


Westchester County Association—On March 
17, the Westchester County Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association met at the hospital of Dr. Aaron 
Appleby, Scarsdale. The program consisted of 
a demonstration of blood transfusion by Dr. 
S. G. Penny, Brooklyn; and a demonstration 
of spinal anestheesia by Dr. Roger Grossman, 
Chappaqua. 

s/C. E. DeCamp, Secretary, State Association. 


Oklahoma 


State Association Introduces Quarterly.— 
The first issue of The Oklahoma Veterinarian, 
published by the Oklahoma Veterinary Medical 
Association, appeared in March, 1954. Dr. C. H. 
Fauks of Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer 
of the Association, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Publications. Dr. R. S. Todd of Tulsa 
is president and Dr. L. H. Moe of Stillwater 
is vice-president of the state Association. The 
first issue of the quarterly is a 12-page pamphlet 


containing chiefly professional and _ personal 
news. 
Pennsylvania 


Schuylkill Valley Association—The annual 
Pennsylvania Dutch banquet of the Schuylkill 
Valley Veterinary Medical Association will be 
held at the Kutztown Hotel, Kutztown, on May 
15. The guest speaker will be Dr. W. A. Hagan, 
dean of the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

eee 

Pucks-Montgomery Association.—At the 
March 17 meeting of the Bucks-Montgomery 
Veterinary Medical Association, Dr. §. F. 
Scheidy, Sharp and Dohme, Inc., Philadelphia, 
showed colored pictures which he took during 
his trip to the International Veterinary Con- 
gress in Sweden last summer. 

s/Vincent W. Rutn, Secretary. 
eee 

Keystone Association.—The March 24 meet- 
ing of the Keystone Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held at the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia. The guest speakers were Drs. Edwin 
A. Churchill, Centreville, Md., and David W. 
Crisman, Havertown, who discussed _ race 
horses. 
s/RAYMOND C. Snyper, Corresponding Secretary. 


Texas 
Conference on Transmissible Diseases.—T he 
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fourth annual conference on Diseases Trans- 
missible to Man was held April 12-13, 1954, at 
the A. & M. College of Texas, College Station. 
The following veterinarians participated in the 
program: Drs. W. W. Armistead, dean, R. D. 
Turk, H. Schmidt, and J. P. Delaplane, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, A. & M. College of 
Texas; Col. Chester A. Gleiser, Army Medical 
Service Graduate School, Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C.; L. E. 
Starr, Georgia Department of Public Health, 
Atlanta; L. E. Fredrickson, Division of Health, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Arthur L. Brueckner, Maryland 
State Board of Agriculture, College Park, Md.; 
John F. Winn, Public Health Service, Encepha- 
litis Investigation Unit, Greeley, Colo.; James 
H. Steele, in charge, Veterinary Public Health 
Section, Communicable Disease Center, Public 
Health Service, Atlanta, Ga.; Lt. Col. Kenneth 
F. Burns, Fort Sam Houston, Texas; and H. B. 
Elliott, Louisiana Department of Agriculture 
Laboratories, Baton Rouge. 


Utah 


Intermountain Association.—The  twenty- 
sixth annual meeting of the Intermountain Vet- 
erinary Medical Association was held in the 


Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 
18-20, 1954. 

The following speakers addressed the scien- 
tific session: Drs. W. F. Fisher, U. S. Agricul- 
tural Research Service, Reno, Nev.; H. F. Wil- 
kins, Montana state veterinarian, Helena; J. G. 


ae 

Officers of the Intermountain Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation 

Left to right—Drs. E. A. Tunnicliff, Bozeman, Mont., 
second vice-president; Wayne Binns, Logan, Utah, 
secretary-treasurer; F, R. Mencimer, Ogden, Utah, 
president; Hugh Hurst, Salt Lake City, Utah, first 
vice-president; and G. H. Good, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
president-elect. 


Hardenbergh, Chicago, executive secretary of 
the AVMA; A. H. Craige, Jr., Pitman-Moore 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; G. O. Puntriano, Wyo- 
ming State Veterinary Laboratory, Laramie; 
G. H. Keown and S. G. Kenzy, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Washington State College, 
Pullman; G. H. Good, Wyoming state veteri- 
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narian, Cheyenne; Leo B. Snyder, Boise, Idaho; 
Hadleigh Marsh, J. W. Safford, and E. A. Tun- 
nicliff, Veterinary Research Laboratory, Mon- 
tana State College, Bozeman; Wayne Binns, 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan; K. W. 
Smith, Sioux City, lowa; J. E. Stuart, chief, 


Eight state veterinarians attend Intermountain Vet- 
erinary Medical Association Meeting 
Front row (left to right)—Drs. G. H. Good, Wyo- 


ming; John |. Curtis, Utah; and A. P. Schneider, Idaho. 

Back row (left to right)—Drs. J. E, Stuart, California; 

M. N. Riemenschneider, Colorado; F. L. Schneider, 

New Mexico; K. J. Peterson, Oregon; and H. F, Wil- 
kins, Montana. 


California State Division of Animal Industry, 
Sacramento; M. N. Riemenschneider, Colorado 
state veterinarian, Denver; R. L. Poulson, 
Tremonton, Utah; and George Ott, Fromm 
Laboratories, Grafton, Wis. 

The following officers were elected at this 


meeting: Drs. F. R. Mencimer, Ogden, Utah, 
president; G. H. Good, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
president-elect; Hugh Hurst, Salt Lake City, 


Utah, first vice-president; E. A. Tunnicliff, 
Bozeman, Mont., second vice-president; and 
Wayne Binns, Logan, Utah, secretary-treasurer. 

s/JEAN C. FLINT. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Valley Association Organized.— 
On March 2, 1954, at the Hotel Mead in Wis- 
consin Rapids, veterinarians from this vicinity 
met to organize the Wisconsin Valley Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, with Dr. George 
Eaton, Rudolph, as president; Norman Good, 
Wisconsin Rapids, vice-president; and Frank 
Douglas, Stevens Point, secretary-treasurer. 

Guest speakers at this meeting were Drs. H. 
O’Connell, state veterinarian; A. M. McDermid, 
Middleton; J. B. Collins, Chippewa Falls; L. 
Hanson, (wen; and J. E. Rasmussen, C. A. 
Brandly, and R. Polk of Madison. 

Veterinarians were present from Waupaca, 
Manawa, Wautoma, Wausaw, Merrill, Med- 
ford, Marshfield, Wisconsin Rapids, Rudolph, 


Jour. A.V.M.A, 
Friendship-Adams, Westfield, and Stevens 
Point. 
s/FRANK Secretary. 
Korea 


Dr. Kim Yong Han Visits in United States.— 
Dr. Kim Yong Han, chief of the Veterinary 
Division, Bureau of Livestock, Ministry of Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, Republic of Korea, 
visited in the United States from March to May, 
1954, on his way to the meeting of the Office 
Internatianal Des Epizooties in Paris. Dr. Kim 
reports that there are 13 veterinarians in the 
Bureau of Livestock. He states that hog cholera 
is the chief disease of swine and blackleg the 
chief disease of cattle in Korea. 


Puerto Rico 


Commonwealth Association.—The eleventh 
annual convention of the Asociacion Médico 
Veterinaria de Puerto Rico was held at the 
Yaucano Club in Carolina on Feb, 14, 1954. The 
following officers were elected: Drs. Luis A. 
Montanez Rivera, president; José A. Diaz 
Sonnet, vice-president; Rafael Echegaray- 
Echeandia, secretary-treasurer; and Francisco 
Menéndez Guillot and C. Alemar, members of 
the board of directors. 

Local problems of the veterinary profession 
were discussed and a luncheon followed the 
business meeting. 

s/Jose D. Rivera-ANAya, Retiring Secretary. 

O. A. 
Resident Territorial Secretary 
eee 

Practitioners to Participate in Brucellosis 
and Tuberculosis Eradication Program.—Local 
government officials of the Agricultural Re- 
search Service and the Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Agriculture disclosed that funds are 
available and a plan is underway to engage pri- 
vate practitioners in the brucellosis and tuber- 
culosis eradication program carried on in the 
Island on a per head basis. 

s/O. A. Lopez-PACHECO, 
Resident Territorial Secretary. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Iowa—The lowa Veterinary Medical Examin- 
ing Board will hold examinations for the 
licensing of veterinarians on Monday and 
Tuesday, June 14 and 15, 1954. Applicants are 
asked to be in the office of the Division of 
Animal Industry, State House, Des Moines, 
Iowa, not later than 8:00 a.m. of June 14. 
Anyone wishing to obtain further informa- 
tion should communicate with: U. 
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Garrett, chief, Division of Animal Industry, Montana—The Montana Board of Veterinary 
State House, Des Moines 19, Iowa. Medical Examiners will hold its next regular 
Massachusetts—The Massachusetts Board of examinations on June 10 and 11, 1954, at the 
Registration in Veterinary Medicine will hold veterinary laboratory in Bozeman, Mont. 


examinations for registration in the state on 
June 24, 25, and 26, 1954, at Amherst, Mass. 
The latest date for filing applications is June 
10, 1954. Address inquiries to Dr. Ray S. 
Youmans, secretary, Board of Registration 
in Veterinary Medicine, Room 33, State 
House, Boston, Mass. 


Applicants must be graduates of colleges rec- 
ognized and approved by the AVMA, Further 
information may be obtained from: Lee 
Seghetti, Montana Veterinary Research 
Laboratory, Bozeman, Mont., secretary. 


North Carolina—The North Carolina Veteri- 


nary Medical Examining Board will meet at 


VETERINARY MILITARY SERVICE 


The eighty-third class of veterinary officers who have completed (Dec. 12, 1953) the course at the 

Army Medical Service Meat and Dairy Hygiene School in Chicago. During the past two years, 

each class has visited AVMA headquarters to inspect the central office facilities and hear talks 
on the work of the Association. 

Ve Front row (left to right)—First Le. John A. Postle, adjutant; Capt, Harlan M. Stanton, instructor; Major 

Thomas A. S. Hays, instructor; Lt. Col. Harry R, Lancaster, commandant; Major Edward P. Hornickel, in- 

structor; Lr. Col. George D. Batcheldor, director; Capt. Glenn A. Washburn, instructor; Capt, John S. Zwiers, 


instructor. 
‘ Second row—Second Lt. Ralph L. Hosker; Capt, Herbert C. Holk; Second Lt. Harty S$, Powell; First Le. a 
4 Philip C. Garrett, Il; Second Lt. James R. Reif; Second Lt. Harry C. Eschenroeder; Second Lt, Robert D. 


Boyce; Capt. Donald J. Wade; Capt Autry N. Harkrider; Second Lt. Gene R. Petersen; Second Lt. Donald E. 
Spotts; Second Lt. Gordon R. Esbeck; Capt, LaVerne M. Roach. 
Third row—First Le. William E. Taylor; First Le, Roland S. Mackenzie; Second Lt, William F. Bryson; Second 
Le. Richard D. Barnes; Second Lt. Gordon D. Brown; Second Lt. John R. Toth; Second Lt, Edward J. Klein; 
Capt. Marion E. Hutto; Second Lt, George W. Loudenslager, Jr.; Second Lt. George D. Vineyard; Second 
Le. Henry D. Boerenko; Second Lt. William H. Bunting, Jr.; Firse Le. D. B. Martin, Jr.; Second Le. Arthur 
P. Smith. 


Back row—First Le. Julius J. Haberman; Second Lt. William L, Anderson; Second Lt. Harold D. Sheridan; 

First Le. Scott E. McNeill, Jr.; Second Lt. Henry W. Schmidt; Second Lt. Charles W. Davis; Second Lt. 

Arthur E. Maude; Second Lt. Robert R. Voetberg; Capt. Stanton E. Bower; Second Lt. Ewald R, Klimke; Capt. 

Jack McClain; Second Lt. Robert G. Miesbauer; Second Lt. Miles U. Johnson, Jr.; First Le, Alvah R. McLaugh- 
lin, Jr.; Second Le. Edward L. Johnson. 
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the Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston-Salem, 
N. Car., on June 21, 1954, for examination of 
applicants for license to practice veterinary 
medicine in the state of North Carolina. 
James I. Cornwell, 65 Beverly Road, Beverly 
Hills, Asheville, N. Car., secretary. 

Ohio—The Ohio Board of Veterinary Examin- 
ers will hold an examination on June 8 and 
9, 1954, in the clinic building, College of Vet- 
erinary Medicine, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Applicants desirous of 
taking the examination should be present at 
8:00 a.m. on the first day. Applicants who 
are not graduates of Ohio State University 
should supply the division with a photograph 
showing head and shoulders (2 by 3 in.) and 
a photostatic copy of their certificate of 
graduation. These are to be in the hands of 
the secretary ex officio, Division of Animal 
Industry, Room 709, State Office Building, 
Columbus 15, Ohio, not later than May 31, 1954. 
James R. Hay, secretary, ex officio. 

South Carolina—The South Carolina State 
Board of Veterinary Examiners will hold an 
examination in Columbia, S. Car., on June 
10 and 11, 1954. All applications from those 
who wish to take the examination must be 
in the hands of the secretary two weeks be- 
fore the meeting. H. L. Sutherland, Union, 
S. Car., secretary. 

Tennessee—The Tennessee State Board of Vet- 
erinary Medical Examiners will conduct ex- 
aminations on June 9 and 10, 1954, in the 
offices of the state veterinarian, State Office 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. For further in- 
formation and application blanks, address: 
Tyler J. Young, Tennessee State Board of 
Veterinary Medical Examiners, Kingsport, 
Tenn., secretary. 


BIRTHS 


Dr. (UP °49) and Mrs. Arthur Richards, Jr., 
Grove City, Pa., announce the birth of a daughter, 
Candace Charlotte, on Nov. 28, 1953. 

Mr. and Mrs. (Annelda Baetz, API '47) Robert 
Brauchle, San Antonio, Texas, announce the birth 
of a daughter, Deborah Lu-Ellen, on Feb. 3, 1954. 

Dr. (TEX °45) and Mrs. Otto Carl “Bob” Gran- 
zin, Baton Rouge, La., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Susan Carla, on Feb. 10, 1954. 

Dr. (PHI '51) and Mrs. Richard S. Archer, 
Middletown, Conn., announce the birth of a daugh- 
ter, Robin Sheril, on Feb. 20, 1954. 

Dr. (API 53) and Mrs. L. Y. Frost, Hampton, 
Va., announce the birth of a son, Bruce Lamar, 
on Feb. 26, 1954. 


DEATHS 


*Carey L. Bell (API ’17), 60, Durham, N. 
Car., died Dec. 30, 1953. Dr. Bell, who served 
in the Veterinary Corps of the U. S. Army dur- 


ing World War I, was a member of the North 
Carolina State and Southern Veterinary Medical 
Associations and of the AVMA. He is survived 
by his widow. 

*Samuel G. Bittick (CVC ’16), 72, Fort 
Worth, Texas, died March 12, 1954, of a heart 
ailment. Dr. Bittick had served Fort Worth for 
forty-six years, first as one of the city’s first 
milk inspectors, later as veterinarian for the 
Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, 
and he had also done tuberculosis testing for 
the Fort Worth Stockyards. He had practiced 
until a month before his death when ill health 
forced his retirement. A member of the Texas 
Veterinary Medical Association and of the 
AVMA for nearly forty years, Dr. Bittick was 
also active in civic affairs. He is survived by 
his widow. 

*kJames Farquharson (COL ’21), 57, Fort 
Collins, Colo., died March 11, 1954. An obituary 
appears on page 399 of this JOURNAL. 

*Eberhard A. Fortmann (WSC ’44), 36, Ke- 
nosha, Wis., died Jan. 27, 1954. Dr. Fortmann 
had practiced since June, 1944, having com- 
pleted a modern small animal hospital in No- 
vember, 1944. He was a member of the Wiscon- 
sin State, Rock Valley, and Milwaukee Veter- 
inary Medical Associations and had served as 
president of the latter. He was also a member 
of the AVMA, having been admitted in 1944. 
Dr. Fortmann is survived by his widow, one 
son, and three daughters. 

*Howard J. Milks (COR ’04), 74, Ithaca, 
N. Y., died March 30, 1954. An obituary will 
appear in the June JourNAL. Dr. Milks was ad- 
mitted to the AVMA in 1904. 

* Ellis Peterson (HAR ’97), 78, Aptos, Calif., 
died Feb. 19, 1954. Dr. Peterson, a general prac- 
titioner, was a member of the California State 
Veterinary Medical Association and of the 
AVMA. He is survived by his widow. 

Wm. F. Price (GR ’05), Milford, Ind., died 
Feb. 16, 1954. Dr. Price was a general practi- 
tioner. 

*Leo F. Rettger (Ph.D.), New Haven, Conn., 
who was elected an honorary member of the 
AVMA in 1941, died on Jan. 7, 1954. An obitu- 
ary will be published in the news section under 
Connecticut in the June JouRNAL. 

*Henry E. Torgersen (CVC '08), 84, Moun- 
tain View, Calif., died Feb. 16, 1954. Dr. Tor- 
gersen, who started practice in Illinois, went 
to California in 1910, where he was a milk in- 
spector for the City of Oakland. He served in 
World War I and was discharged with the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. He was founder and 
owner of the Dairy Products Laboratory for 
the past thirty years. 

Dr. Torgersen was a life member of the Cali- 
fornia State Veterinary Medical Association and 
of the AVMA. He is survived by his widow, one 
son, and a grandson. 


* Indicates members of the AVMA. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Notices of Coming Meetings must be received by 4th of month preceding date of issue 


Oklahoma Conference for Veterinarians. School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Stillwater, Okla., 
May 2-3, 1954. W. M. Rice, Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, chairman. 

American Animal Hospital Association, Annual 
meeting. Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., 
May 5-8, 1954. Wayne H. Riser, 5335 Touhy 
Ave., Skokie, secretary. 

Eastern lowa Veterinary Association, Inc. All- 
day practitioners’ clinic. Hawkeye Downs, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, May 11, 1954. Wayne H. 
Thompson, Earlville, Lowa, secretary. 

Michiana Veterinary Medical Association. Bian- 
nual clinic. Community Sale Barn, South Bend, 
Ind., May 13, 1954. Paul W. Hough, 829 Bryan 
St., South Bend, Ind., secretary. 

Texas Conference for Veterinarians. Annual 
conference. School of Veterinary Medicine, 
A. & M. College of Texas, College Station, 
Texas, June 3-4, 1954. R. D. Turk, chairman. 

Kansas State College Conference for Veteri- 
narians. Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kan., June 4-5, 1954. E. E. Leasure, dean, 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Summer meeting. Yancey Hotel, Grand Island, 
Neb., June 13, 1954. W. T. Spencer, 1250 North 
37th Street, Lincoln, Neb., secretary. 

Wyoming Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Cody, Wyo., June 13-14, 1954. 
John F. Ryff, P.O. Box 960, Laramie, Wyo., 
secretary. 

Georgia Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Radium Springs Hotel, Albany, Ga., 
June 13-15, 1954. Chas. C. Rife, 420 Edgewood 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 

Medical Library Association. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., June 15-18, 
1954. Lieutenant Colonel Frank B. Rogers, 
Armed Forces Medical Library, 7th Street 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Washington 
a3, ©. 

Montana Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting, Miles City, Mont., June 17-19, 
1954. E. A. Tunnicliff, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Bozeman, Mont., secretary. 

Michigan State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Beach Hotel, Charlevoix, 
Mich., June 18-19, 1954. Paul V. Howard, 
4011 Hunsberger, N.E., Grand Rapids 5, 
Mich., secretary. 

North Dakota State Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. Annual meeting. Gardner Hotel, 
Fargo, N. Dak., June 20-22, 1954. D. F. 
Eveleth, Fargo, N. Dak., secretary. 

Idaho Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Twin Falls. Idaho, June 21-22, 1954. 
A. P. Schneider, 2025 N. 23rd St., Boise, 
Idaho, secretary. 
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California State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual convention. U. S. Grant Hotel, 
San Diego, Calif., June 21-23, 1954. Charles S. 
Travers, 3004 16th St., San Francisco, Calif., 
executive secretary. 

North Carolina State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
Winston-Salem, N. Car., June 22-23, 1954. 
Clyde W. Young, Mocksville, N. Car., secre- 
tary. 

Maritime Veterinary Associations Joint Confer- 
ence. Annual meeting. Mount Allison Uni- 
versity, Sackville, N. B., June 22-24, 1954. 
Dr. J. F. Frank, Sackville, N. B., secretary, 
joint committee. 

Pennsylvania, University of. Conference for 
veterinary radiologists. School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., June 24-25, 1954. Teaching radi- 
ologists and practitioners invited. F. G. 
Fielder, 39th and Woodland Ave., Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa., registrar. 

Utah Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting. Ogden, Utah, June 24-25, 1954. Joe 
B. Thurman, 1407 S. State St., Orem, Utah, 
secretary. 

Maryland State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual summer meeting. George Wash- 
ington Hotel, Ocean City, Md., July 1-2, 
1954. John D. Gadd, Cockeysville, Md., sec- 
retary. 

Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
summer meeting. Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., 
July 21-22, 1954. T. J. Stearns, Room 216, Live- 
stock Exchange Bldg., Louisville, Ky., secretary. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. The Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash., Aug. 23-26, 1954. J. G. Hardenbergh, 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill, execu- 
tive secretary. 

Virginia Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Charlottesville, Va., Aug. 29- 
31, 1954. A. J. Sipos, 1102 State Office Build- 
ing, Richmond, Va., secretary. 

New Mexico Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. La Fonda Hotel, Santa Fe, N. M., 
Sept. 13-14, 1954. J. M. Miller, P.O. Box 149, 
Alamogordo, N. M., secretary. 
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(COMING MEETINGS—continued from p. 30) 


New York State Veterinary Medical Society. 
Annual meeting. Saranac Inn, Saranac, N. Y., 
Sept. 15-17, 1954. Joan S. Halat, Utica, N. Y., 
acting executive secretary. 

Conference for Veterinarians. Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala., Sept. 16-18, 
1954. R. S. Sugg, dean, School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

Southern Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Asheville, N. Car., Oct. 11-13, 
1954. A. A. Husman, 320 Agriculture Build- 
ing, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 

Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Pocono Manor Inn, 
Pocono Manor, Pa., Oct. 13-15, 1954. R. C. 
Snyder, Walnut St. and Copley Rd., Upper 
Darby, Pa., secretary. 

Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. An- 
nual meeting. Hotel Montrose, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, Oct. 14-15, 1954. Wayne H. Thompson, 
Earlville, lowa, secretary. 

South Dakota Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls, S. 
Dak., Oct. 14-15, 1954. J. L. Noordsy, Marion, 
S. Dak., secretary. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in cooperation with the journal, Antibiotics 
and Chemotherapy. Symposium on Antibiotics. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 20-22, 1954. Henry 
Welch, chairman. 

U. S. Livestock Sanitary Association. Annual 
meeting. Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb., 


Nov. 10-12, 1954. R. A. Hendershott, 1 West 
State Street, Trenton 8, N. J., secretary. 


Nebraska State Veterinary Medical Association. 
Annual meeting. Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, 
Neb., Dec. 1-3, 1954. W. T. Spencer, 1250 North 
37th Street, Lincoln, Neb., secretary. 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio, Jan. 5-7, 1955. William S. Konold, 50 East 
Broad Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, executive 
secretary. 

Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Knoxville, Tenn., Jan. 9-11, 
1955. H. W. Hayes, 734 Broadway, North 
East, Knoxville, Tenn., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 
Second Pan American Congress of Veterinary 
Medicine. Sao Paulo, Brazil, April 3-10, 1954. 
Dr. Joao Soares Veiga, chairman; Dr. Vir- 
ginia Buff D’Apice, secretary general, P.O. 
Box 7064, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


British Caribbean Veterinary Association. Port- 
of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1I., May 24-27, 1954. 
Dr. Stephen B. Bennett, c/o Department of 
Agriculture, St. Clair, Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, chairman, Organizing Committee. 


First Pan-African Days for Zootechnology. 
Algiers, Algeria, Oct. 17-23, 1954. For in- 
formation and registration, address: Secre- 


tariat des Premiéres Journées de Zootechnie, 
3, Rue Pélissier, Algiers, Algeria. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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For cattle, swine, horses... 


Formula 


Vitamin Supplement 


INGREDIENTS 


Vitamin A Acetate (65 Mg. per Ib.), Cod Liver Oil 
with added Vitamin A & D Concentrate, 1.60% 
Vitamin B-12 and Antibiotic Feed Supplement, .80% 
Wheat Germ Oil, Dried Buttermilk, Wheat Germ 
Meal, Cane Molasses, Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal, 
Animal Liver & Glandular Meal, Dextrose, Soybean 
Meal, .0002% Riboflavin, .055% Niacin, 2.15% 
Irradiated Dried Yeast, .0004% Thiamin Chloride, 
.0028% Ascorbic Acid, .011% Choline Chloride, 
.0002% Calcium Pantothenate, Fish Meal, Fish Solu- 
bles, Linseed Meal, Corn Germ Meal, Oat Groats, 
Dicalcium Phosphate, .5% Oxide of Iron, .083% 
Potassium lodide, 1.75% Manganese Sulphate, 
-016% Zinc Sulphate, .025% Iron Gluconate, .137% 
Calcium Gluconate, .017% Copper Gluconate, .030% 
Manganese Gluconate, .005% Cobalt Carbonate. 


Guaranteed Analysis Per Cent 
CRUDE PROTEIN, NOT LESS THAN......... +2221.50% 
CRUDE FAT, NOT LESS 3.15% 
CRUDE FIBRE, NOT MORE THAN............ -» 4.50% 
CALCIIM, MOT THAN... 5.60% 
CALCIUM, NOT MORE THAN.......... 7.00% 
PHOSPHORUS, NOT LESS THAN.............. - 2.60% 
IODINE, NOT LESS 0637% 


May be ordered from the following 
Veterinary Supply Houses 


F. E. Lentz Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wisconsin Biological Supply Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Northland Veterinary Supply Co. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Miller Veterinary Supply Co. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Detroit Veterinary Supply Co. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Holmes Veterinary Supply Co. 
Springfield, Illinois 


The Albany Serum Co. 
Albany, Georgia 


Sold to veterinarians oniy 


Firmula HA is a product of Ultra-Life 
Laboratories, Inc., East St. Louis, Illinois 
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(COMING MEETINGS—continued from p. 32) 


Regularly Scheduled Meetings 

Atlanta Veterinary Society, the second Tuesday 
of every month. C. L. Bromley, Jr., 1634 
Northside Drive, Atlanta, Ga., secretary. 

Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of each month, Sep- 
tember through May (except December), at 
9:00 p.m. at the Park Plaza Hotel, Charles 
and Madison Streets, Baltimore, Md. Victor 
I. Sorgen, 133 Wiltshire Rd., Baltimore 21, 
Md., secretary. 

Bay Counties: Veterinary Medical Association the 
second Tuesday of each month. D. E. Madsen, 
44S. 4th St., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 

Cedar Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Monday of each month (except July and 
August) at Black’s Tea Room, Waterloo. 
F. E. Brutsman, Traer, Iowa, secretary. 

Central California Veterinary Medical 
tion, the fourth Tuesday of each month. Paul 
A. Carlson, 5556 Bobolink Lane, Fresno, Calif., 
secretary. 

Central Carolina Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month at 
7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel in Greens- 
boro. Dr. J. S. Ellis, 2450 Battleground Ave., 
Greensboro, N. Car., secretary. 

Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Robert C. 
Glover, 1021 Davis St., Evanston, IIl., secretary. 


Coastal Bend Veterinary Association (Texas), 
the second Wednesday of each month. J. E. 
Hoban, 4301 S. Port Ave., Corpus Christi, 
Texas, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through 
May, at the Bradford Hotel, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. J. R. Rosdail, Pomeroy, Iowa, secretary. 

Cuyahoga County (Cleveland, Ohio) Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, the first Wednes- 
day of each month—September through May 
(except January)—at 9:00 p.m. at the Carter 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. Roger W. Grundish, 
4217 Mayfield Road, South Euclid 21, Ohio, 
secretary. 

East Bay Veterinary Medical Association, bi- 


Associa- 


monthly, the fourth Wednesday. Robert 
Clemens, 23352 Orchard, Hayward, Calif., 
secretary. 


Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical 
Association, the first Friday of each month, 
time and place specified monthly. C. B. Ran- 
dall, Kinston, N. Car., secretary. 

Fayette County Veterinary Association, lowa, 
the third Tuesday of each month, except in 
July and August, at Pa and Ma’s Restaurant, 
West Union, lowa. Donald E. Moore, Box 
178. Decorah, Iowa, secretary. 
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Dogs: 


... Yes, there are about 22,500,000 dogs lieve to be the highest standards possible in a 3 
in the United States today. And about 75% modern dog food. The result is. . . 
of these dogs are fed some kind of commer- Homogenized Gaines ' P 


cial dog food. 

However, not only does the amount of 
commercial dog food fed each dog vary day 
by day, but this food often varies in degree of 
nourishment, palatability and assimilability. 
In individual brands, these factors may vary 
even from feeding to feeding. 

It seems to us that the question of a better 
standard of nourishment for America’s canine 
millions should concern dog-food manufac- 
turers as seriously as it does veterinarians. 

Here, at Gaines—in our plant, laboratories 
and research kennels—there is a continuous 
program of quality control, testing and im- 
provement-research to maintain what we be- 


A special Gaines process has combined in- 
gredients‘of the Gaines formula into appetiz- 
ing granules. These granules contain uniform 
amounts of every food element dogs are 
known to need . . . and are more assimilable, 
more palatable, far easier to feed! This uni- 
formity is guaranteed in every package, every 
feeding, every mouthful! 

Gaines Homogenized Meal is our answer 
to the need for a higher standard of dog nu- 
trition. It is the answer of many veterinarians 
whose recommendations have helped make 
Gaines America’s largest-selling dog meal. 

We hope it is your answer, too! 


A Product of General Foods 


Mourishes EVERY INCH of a Dag’ \ 
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Liability Insurance 


for 


AVMA Members 


The policy, which was devel- 
oped especially for Association 
members two decades ago, pro- 
vides expert defense against 
claims and suits arising out of 
the care and treatment of ani- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent 
of the policy limits, all expenses 
and damages resulting from un- 


favorable verdicts. 


In this suit-conscious age, 
such protection is not only wise 
but, as shown by the claim files, 


a practical necessity. 


The insurance is placed with 
one of the largest and most re- 


liable underwriters in the coun- 


try. 


Write at once for an applica- 
tion and descriptive folder. 


American Veterinary 


Medical Association 
600 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Florida, North-East Florida Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of each 
month, time and place specified monthly. 
J. O. Whiddon, 829 San Marco Blvd., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Friday of the month at the 
York Hotel, Sixth and Market Streets. 
Luther E. Fredrickson, Room 11, Municipal 
Courts Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., secretary. 

Houston Veterinary Medical Association, Hous- 
ton, Texas, the first Thursday of each month. 
Edward Lepon, Houston, Texas, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Illinois Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Sunday evening of even-numbered 
months at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, IIl. 
S. M. McCully, Lacon, IIL, secretary. 

Indiana Tenth District Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, third Thursday of each month. L. 
A. Snider, New Palestine, Ind., secretary. 

Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, 
Inc., the first Wednesday evening of each month, 
in Louisville or within a radius of 50 miles. 
Dr. W. E. Bewley, P.O. Box “H”, Crestwood, 
Ky., secretary. 

Kansas City Small Animal Hospital Association, 
the first Monday of each month, at the Hotel 
Continental. J. A. Zacher, 3632 Main St., 
Kansas City, Mo., secretary. 

Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Tuesday of each month, in the Hotel 
Continental, 11th and Baltimore, Kansas City, 
Mo. J. C. Davis, 7332 Canterbury St., Kansas 
City 13, Mo., secretary. 

Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. R. A. Stiern, 17 
Niles St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary. 


Keystone Veterinary Medical Association, the 
Philadelphia County Medical Society Build- 
ing, 301 S..2Ilst Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
the fourth Wednesday of each month. Ray- 
mond C. Snyder, 39th and Woodland Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa., secretary. 

Kyowva Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday of each month in the Hotel 
Prichard, Huntington, W. Va., at 8:30 p.m. 
Karl Mayer, 1531 Fourth Ave., Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 

Maricopa County Veterinary Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles J. 
Prchal, 1722 East Almeria Road, Phoenix, 
Ariz., secretary. 

Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the third Wednesday evening of 
each month from September through May, at 
the Academy of Medicine of Northern New 
Jersey, 91 Lincoln Park South, Newark, N. J. 
Myron §S. Arlein, 2172 Millburn Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J., secretary. 


(Continued on p. 38) 
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Right! 


The Most Complete Service Depot in the Southeast for Serums, 
Pharmaceuticals, Biologicals, Hog Cholera Vaccines, Labora- 
tory Equipment, Instruments and all the Leading Specialties. . . 


Complete Supplies for Graduate Veterinarians 


WIRE, CALL OR WRITE YOUR NEXT ORDER TO 


ALBANY 


For Dependable Service 


THE ALBANY SERUM COMPANY 


“Complete Veterinary Supplies” 
AND FRONT STS. ALBANY, GEORGIA 


STRONTIUM MEDICAL APPLICATOR 
for Geta Ray “lhenapy 


Tracerlab’s unique Strontium Medical Applicator is a simple, com- 
pact instrument which allows beta rays to be used in the treatment of 
such eye conditions as corneal inflamatory lesions of dogs and super- 
ficial ocular neoplasms of horses and cows.* 

The applicator’s source of beta radiation, Strontium-90, has a half 
life of about twenty-five years and gives a dosage rate of between 
35 and 45 Roentgens-beta-equivalent per second at the surface of the 
applicator. A 4” D. x 14” sliding plastic shield protects the user's hand. 
The applicator is housed in a walnut case having a source shield; a 
second, portable shield is provided to hold the instrument when out 
of the case. 

The standard RA-1A Strontium Applicator contains a forty 
millicurie source, but may be ordered with strengths of up to one 
hundred millicuries, upon approval of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

We will be happy to send a copy of “Beta Ray Therapy in Ocular 
Diseases of Animals”* on request and to supply appropriate A.E.C. 
forms with instructions for completing them 


* Beta Ray Therapy in Cute. Diseases of Animale, Catcott, et al; Journal 
A.V.M.A., March, 1953; p. 172-175. 


Photos - Jrnl. AV.M.A., March °53 


WASHINGTON @ NEW YORK @ HOUSTON @ ATLANTA 


TaACET a. imc. LOS ANGELES @ PARIS @ CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND 


130 HIGH ST. BOSTON | 
2295 SAN PABLO AVE, BERKELEY 
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Better sterilization ...to help 
you stop Infectious Hepatitis 


No telling when one of your patients may be a 
carrier of a Hepatitis-causing virus. It is 
highly infectious. 

Cases show this virus is not airborne. It is 
transmitted by contaminated instruments. 
Proper sterilization of needles and instru- 
ments is an important step in preventing its 
spread to other animals. 

Autoclave sterilization—once expensive— 
is now available at a price you can afford. 
Castle’s new “777” Speed-Clave, fully auto- 
matic and all stainless steel, costs just $208- 
$211. 

Portable—it weighs 15 Ibs. Saves time— 
gets to sterilizing temperatures in 4-8 minutes! 

Get the full story. Mail coupon below. 


to: Wilmot Castle Co. 
1139 University Avenue, Rochester 7, N. Y. 


(CD Send folder on "777" Speed-Clave 


State. 


LIGHTS AND 


STERILIZERS | 
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Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Thursday ot each month, at Hotel 
LaSalle, South Kend, Ind. Bruce Hostrawser, 


2021 Mishawaka Ave., South Bend, Ind., 
secretary. 
Michigan, Southeastern Veterinary Medical 


Association, the second Thursday of every 
month, September through May. Gilbert 
Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Road, Detroit 5, 
Mich., secretary. 

Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of every even month. George 
McCollister, 2146 Broad St., San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., secretary. 

Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at the Half- 
Way House, Blue Mound Rd. George F. 
Lynch, 201 West Devon St., Milwaukee 17, 
Wis., secretary. 

Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month at the 
Hotel Admiral Simmes, Mobile, Ala. C. Eric 
Kennedy, Mobile, Ala., secretary. 

Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month. 
Lewis J. Campbell, 66 Marion Ave., Salinas, 
Calif., secretary. 

New Castle County Veterinary Society, the 
second Wednesday of each month at 9:00 
p.m. in the Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. 
Harold Roberts, Paper Mill Road, Newark 
R3, Del., secretary. 

New York City, Veterinary Medicai Associa- 
tion of, the first Wednesday of each month 
at the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 
East 63 St., New York City. C. R. Schroeder, 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., Pearl River, N. Y., 
secretary. 

Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the second Monday of each month. 
William D. Carlson, P.O. Box 478, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 

Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, 
the fourth Tuesday evening from September 
through June, at the Casa Mana Restaurant, 
Cedar Lane, Teaneck, N. J. Robert R. Sho- 
mer, 1680 Teaneck Road, N. J., secretary. 

Northern San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the fourth Wednesday of 
each month. Tom Hagan, Gen. Del., Escalon, 
Calif., secretary. 

Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of every month 
except August and July. R. J. Keller, 170) 
N. Highland Drive, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
secretary. 

Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Monday of each month at 7:00 
p.m. in the Antlers Hotel, San Bernardino, 
Calif. William J. Kelber, 1111 West A St., 
Ontario, Calif., secretary. 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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for the herd management 
of bovine mastitis with 


@ Proper herd management 


@ Treatment of mastitis with intramam- 
mary Furacin with or without penicillin 


@ Routine monthly bacteriologic tests of 
the milk to insure early diagnosis, treat- 
ment and cure 


Important benefits 


1. Remarkably low incidence of chronic mastitis, with 
practical absence of S. agalactiae infections 


2. Less udder damage and loss of productive cows 
3. Increase in milk production 
4. Decrease in milk bacterial counts 
5. Less time required of the veterinarian 
6. Economical in cost 
7. Control completely under professional direction 


Furacin for mastitis is available in two dosage forms: 


oO Furacin-Penicillin Gel Veterinary: syringe and in 7.5 cc. single dose, appli- 
Procaine penicillin G and nitrofurazone cator tubes. This Gel is stable for 3 
in oil, a concentrated suspension of | years without refrigeration, until the 
microcrystals. It contains 2 per cent expiration date on the label. 


Furacin and 13,333 units of procaine (2) Furacin Solution Veterinary: Aque- 
penicillin G per cc. in peanut oil with — ous 0.2 per cent solution of Furacin in 
aluminum monostearate. Packaged in a 500 cc. rubber capped bottles. It is 
100 cc. vial for administration by permanently stable. 


Exclusive distributors to the veterinary profession: 


us... ne 


Write for special mastitis booklet. New Yorw 18, WN. Y. 
CANADA... Austin Laboratories, Lid. 
Guelph 


Furacin is the Eaton Laboratories, Inc., brand of nitrofurazone N.N.R. 
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SYMBOL OF q QUALITY 


PHENOTHIAZINE 
REGULAR N. F. or DRENCH TYPE 
1 Ib. can (12 to case) .............. $ .84 per |b. 
5 Ib. can ... .80 per lb. 
25 |b. drum ...... .76 per Ib. 
150 lb. drum .73 per |b. 


PHEN O BOLES® 
12'/2 gram Bolus—Box of 25 


12'/2 gram Bolus—Box of 100 

2 gram Tablet—Bottle of 100 
PEST CONTROL 

BENZENE HEXACHLORIDE 

10% gamma isomer wettable 


6 Ib. bag ...38¢ per |b. 
4-6 lb. bags 33¢ per Ib. 
8-6 Ib. bags per Ib. 


METHOXYCHLOR 50% WETTABLE 
**MARLATE”’ 50 (DuPont) 


4 lb. bag per Ib. 
6-4 Ib. bags 74 per |b. 
12-4 Ib. bags 70c per |b. 
DDT 50% WETTABLE POWDER 
| lb. bag (12 per case) _...45¢ per |b. 
10 Ib. drum . .38c¢ per lb. 
25 |b. drum 36c per Ib. 


DDT TECHNICAL POWDER 
for preparing oil spray solutions 


1 Ib. can (12 per case) per |b. 
10 Ib. drum 55c per |b. 
SODIUM FLUORIDE TINTED 
5 lb. drum . 48e per Ib. 
25 Ib. drum 37¢ per |b. 

SULFONAMIDES 
SULFANILAMIDE USP POWDER 
$1.90 per Ib. 


SULFATHIAZOLE SODIUM USP 
POWDER 


$4.75 per lb. 
SULFAPYRIDINE SODIUM POWDER 

5 Ib. bottle 9.75 per lb. 


Write for Complete Price List 


Terms |°%/, 10 days net 30 F.O.B. Chicago 


Freight Allowed on Shirments of 100 Lbs. or More 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast Prices Slightly Higher 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL CO. 


1112 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, 
bi-monthly. Donald E. Lind, 2643 N. Main, 
Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 

Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month. P. H. Hand, 
Box 1035, Millbrae, Calif., secretary. 

Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Friday of each month at 7:00 p.m. im 
Mull’s Motel in Hickory, N. Car. G. V. 
McCranie, Hickory, N. Car., secretary. 

Pima County (Arizona) Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the third Wednesday of each month, 
in Tucson. R. W. Adami, 2103 S. 6th Ave., 
Tucson, Ariz., resident secretary. 


Portland (Oregon) Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Tuesday of each month, in 
the Auditorium of the Upjohn Company. 
Victor T. Oliver, 9705 S.W. Barbur Blvd., 
Portland 19, Ore., secretary. 

Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Thursday of each month. H. 
M. Strandberg, 203 D St., Petaluma, Calif., 
secretary. 

Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. 
S. M. Foster, 430 College, Woodland, Calif., 
secretary. 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical Association, 
the last Wednesday of each month. F. Fer- 
guson, 1702 S. Dort Highway, Flint, Mich., 
secretary. 

San Diego County Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the fourth Tuesday of each month. 
Warren J. Dedrick, 904 S. Lemon, El Cajon, 
Calif., secretary. 

San Fernando Valley (California) Veterinary 
Medical Association, the second Friday night of 
each month at Eaton’s Restaurant in Studio City, 
Calif. Howard C. Taylor, 2811 W. Olive Ave. 
Burbank, Calif., secretary. 

Santa Barbara-Ventura Counties Veterinary 
Medical Association, Friday evenings every 
sixth week. Dee Wodars McDermott, 5879 
Hollister, Coleta, Calif., secretary. 

Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Monday of each month in the home of 
Dr. Fred Cummings, 5828-5th, N.W., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Southern California Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each month. Ran- 
kin W. McIntyre, 203 Administration Building, 
Union Stockyards, Los Angeles, Calif., secre- 
tary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Seven Seas 
Restaurant, Miami, Fla. E. A. Majilton, 
1093 N. E. 79th St., Miami, Fla., secretary. 

Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month, in Director’s Parlor 
of the Brookside State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. 
John Carnes, Muskogee, Okla., secretary. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


the F A CTS about 


DYNAMIC 


HOSPHORUS 


@ The effectiveness of the phosphorus used 
in poultry and livestock rations helps deter- 
mine how well other ingredients are utilized. 
Feed phosphorus must be “dynamic” — 
readily assimilable by the animal for opti- 
mum contribution to production, health and 
livestock profits. 

Yet. this often is overlooked by the farm- 
er. Production slowdowns and breeding fail- 
ures related to phosphorus-deficient rations 
are frequently attributed to other causes - 
unless pointed out by the veterinarian and 
verified by blood serum tests. 

Today. leading feed manufacturers recog- 
nize the important role of phosphorus. They 
know that natural grains and forages fail to 


* ha 
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This New Hampshire male is from an experimental 
lot of birds that averaged 3.10 Ibs. at 8 weeks. 
Such growth is possible only with an optimum 
phosphorus level. 


provide enough phosphorus for the high 
production required of farm animals. 
As a result. many are now using Inter- 
national’s new 20/FOS as the phos- 
phatic ingredient in their formula feeds 
and minerals. 


20/FOS phosphate is ideal for this 
purpose. It supplies “dynamic” phos- 
phorus, with a biological availability 
of 100... equal to pure beta tricalcium 
phosphate. 20/FOS is unusually high 
in phosphorus (207). unusually low 
in fluorine (160:1 P-F ratio). It is safe 
for all feeds; promotes more efficient 
digestion and assimilation; helps farm 
animals grow faster, stay healthier. 


Phosphate 


MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
the Nation’s Largest Producer of Phosphates + General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
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w Low Incidence 
of Salmonella 


are but a few of the 
FIXED FACTORS 


which contribute toward 
precise mass production of 


ROCKLAND (all purpose) RAP albino 


Swiss (Webster) sw albino 
d/b/a (original) DBAL iteaden 
d/b/a (substrain) DBAT tan 
d/b/a (substrain) DBAW white 
C-57 (original) C-57 black 
C-57 (substrain) C-57 brown 
C3H (original) C3H agouti 


assuring UNIFORM RESULTS 


0 Established 


Constant ‘‘normal’”’ 
Antibiotic-Free Diets 


a in routine or exploratory studies} 


= 


ROCKLAND FARMS | 


(formulators of Rockland Stock diets and 
breeders of research animals SINCE 1921) 


New City (Rockland County) New York 
price list on request 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Twenty-five words or less, $2.50; 8 cents 


for each additional word. Replies sent in 
care of the JOURNAL, 25 cents extra. 


Remittance must accompany order. 


Deadline for want ads 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key Ilet- 
ters can not be supplied. Address your reply 
to the key letters, c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill, and it will be transmitted to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Veterinarian wanted to assist in general practice in 
New England; 70 % small, and 30 % large animals. 
Address “Box Y 4,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted, by early summer, competent small animal 
man for complete charge of hospital AAHA mem- 
ber, in Middlewest city of 75,000. Must have had 
ample experience either postgraduate or more than 
usual experience as student worker. Excellent client 
relationship a must. Send full details including prefer- 
ence for financial remuneration. References required. 


Address “Box Y 3, c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 44) 


2 always in season 


Lameness, strains and sprains... 
Muscle, joint and nerve inflammations .. 
Fungus infections... 


Irritations and eruptions of the skin... 


LODE 2 


cum Methyl Salicylate 


combines the stimulating and metabolic effects 
of iodine in Iodex and the analgesic action 
of methyl salicylate. Skin absorption may be 
aided by massage, heat or iontophoresis. 


Samples and literature will be sent upon request. 


MENLEY & JAMES, LTD... 70 west st., N. Y. 18 
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acti 


BRAND 

GERMICIDE 
FUNGICIDE 
DEODORIZER P 
SUPERIOR SAFETY | 

topical germicide 

. +. Will not cause inflammation of the gastrointestinal cuts —burns— 
tract due to licking abrasions : 
eos does not contain iodine, mercury or phenol fungus infections 2 
+. relieves itching, discourages scratching obstetrical preparation 
safely be recommended for home or farm use 

wet dressings 
. ++ pleasant to apply, does not sting or dry skin on hands kin irritati ? 
+. Sanitizes and deodorizes 
operative antisepsis ; 
EXTRA EFFICACY preparation for a 

residual antibacterial and antifungal action lasts hand disinfecti 

for hours on hands, skin, equipment and glass, metal, F _ ue - eA 
tile, plastic and enamel surfaces instrument disinfection ‘ 
penetrates deeply into pores, cracks, abrasions disinfecting, deodorizing cages 
.«~has fresh, clean odor disinfection of = 
destroys odors, does not mask them thermometers 
-+. does not stain—is not greasy disinfection of syringes yi 
Bactine: Available in 1-gallon, 1-pint and 6-ounce bottles through your regular supplier or we 
will assist you in ordering. - 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC - ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Used and Recommended by 


LEADING 
PRACTITIONERS 


Veterinary Profession 


Prescription 


DIETS 


DISPENSED BY 
VETERINARIANS ONLY 


5 SPECIAL FORMULAE 


All Usetul 1» nutritional therapy 
1/d-tor Intestinal Disorders p/d-for Reproduction & Lactation 
/d-tor Nephritic Cond mons €/d-Special Dret tor Cats 
/d-tor Obewty Correction 


U.S. Inspected { 
HORSE MEAT | 


Hill's Dog Food was 
tested commercially to 
satisfy your food com- 
mittee’s standards, be- 
fore being granted 
the ‘Seal of Approval’ 


(Inquiry form for graduate veterinarians only) 


HILL PACKING COMPANY 
Prescription Ration Dept. AV 
P. O. Box 148, Topeka, Kan. 


Please send me complete’ information § on 
therapeutic feeding of dogs and cats. 
NAME .... 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 42) 


Young veterinarian with experience wanted to 
work with large animals in well-established veteri- 
nary hospital in central California. Good wages and 
working conditions. Permanent. Address “Box Y 5,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted for poultry disease diagnostic 
work in Eastern state laboratory. Address “Box X 
14," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced small animal man, with Ohio license, 
needed immediately. Excellent working conditions, 
exceptional opportunity for advancement. Starting 
salary, $150 per week, with bonus, plus salary in- 
creases. Opportunity to buy into practice. Address 
“Box Y 9," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Young veterinarian wanted for mixed practice, 
mostly small animals, in fast growing community in 
Connecticut. Connecticut license required. Work on 
salary plus percentage basis with partnership to right 
person. Give full details in first letter including 
military status. Address “Box Y 10,” c/o JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian wanted, experience unnecessary, for 
active small animal practice; Connecticut license. 
Position offers excellent opportunities and permanent 
future to man proving worth. Salary and arrange- 
ments open. Address “Box Y 14,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 46) 


Cage Units 


of Wire Mesh and Metal 


IN TWO TIERS: 4, 6, and 8 cage units 

IN THREE TIERS: 6, 9, and 12 cage units 

Sanitary, durable, and easily maintained; 
galvanized materials; removable pans; hand 
woven wire mesh doors, maximum light 
and ventilation; sized for dogs ond cats; 
removable partitions; shipped crated; easily 


assembled. 


THE EIGHT CAGE UNIT 
manufacturers 


East Riven Wire Works 


39-40 twenty-first St., Long Is. City 1, N.Y. 
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VW rd | 
A natural food for | 
raw, cooked, or blend 
with cereal or dry 
foods. 
Seal of Approval DOG FOOD 

: H 


Through Calthood 


Affiliated ELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 


Brand Affiliated | 
Brucella Abortus 


‘Vaccine | 


5-1 COSE Vials RESTORE EACH TO 5 CC. 


has demonstrated that BRUCELLA ABORTUS VACCINE 


young calves are much more re- & 
sistant to brucellosis than older animals 
and when vaccinated at 4 to 8 months of . 
age develop, in most instances, a long- 3 
lasting immunity. Research reports from 
field tests with Brucella Abortus Vaccine 
show that it can be used successfully to a Et 
control the disease if systematic calfhood 


vaccination is carried out. In one Mid- 
west county the incidence of brucella in- 
fection in cattle was reduced from about 
6% to 6/10ths of 1° by systematic vac- 
Cination over a ten year period. 


High quality Affiliated Brand 
Brucella Abortus Vaccine 
(liquid or desiccated) is 
available for the prevention 
and control of brucellosis. 
This Vaccine is made accord- 
ing to U. S. Department of 


Agriculture Bureau of Animal 
Industry specifications, using 
U. S. B.A.l. Brucella abortus 
strain 19 as the vaccine pro- 
duction culture. This is o strain 
of low virulence with proven 
antigenic ability. 


Produced For And Sold To Graduate Veterinarians Only 


@ THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 
White Hall, Illinois 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Affiliated 
@ 


@ CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
East St. Louis, Ilinois 


@ GRAIN BELT SUPPLY COMPANY 
Omoha, Nebraska 


AFFILIATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


WHITE HALL, ILLINOIS 
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- Biologics Of Merit For Graduate Veterinarians a 
i 
US 
225 
Des; 
ted 
THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
; 


Mastics 


100,000 units penicillin 
AND 


Mastics 


100,000 units penicillin 
50,000 mcg. dihydrostreptomycin 


Tested and proved to be highly effective, 
MASTICS are also more convenient, more eco- 
nomical to use than other forms of udder 
treatment. They require no special equipment 
—no cannula or tube—no gadgets to increase 
costs. And now— 


NEW PRICE REDUCTIONS 


Mastics 

For Veterinarians Retail Price 
packageof 25 $3.50 $5.00 
package of 100 13.00 19.00 
package of 500 =—+11.00* 19.00* 
(*per hundred) 


Mastics P&S 
For Veterinarians Retail Price 


packageof 25 $4.00 $6.00 
packageof100 15.00 23.00 
package of 500 13.00* 23.00* 
(*per hundred) 


NEW QUANTITY DISCOUNT 


5% discount is now allowed on all orders 

of 1000 or more—including mixed orders 

of MASTICS and MASTICS P&S (500 each). 
MASTICS save up to 49c per treatment—a saving 
all farmers appreciate. Keep a large stock on hand 
to supply all your farmers’ needs—MASTICS are 
available only through veterinarians (no drug or 
feed store competition for you)—and with the prices 
quoted above it’s worth your while to be known as 
the source of supply. 


Laboratories 
and Dept. R WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
Please send me a trial supply at the new 


| 
| 
| low prices— 
| 
| 


MASTICS MASTICS P&S 
. $ 4.00 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


(Cc LASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 44) 


Veterinarian "wanted with small animal experience 
and business acumen in large Southwestern health 
resort city. Please reply in detail and salary de- 
sired. Address “Box Y 16,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


~ Opportunity for young, unmarried veterinarian to 
obtain additional experience in small animal hospital 
operated by charitable organization. Room furnished. 
Private practice available. Address “Box 4," c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Experienced veterinarian wanted with “Maryland 
license to work, or lease, going small animal hospital. 
Excellent opportunity for ambitious man. Address 
“Box Y 20," c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


~ Recent graduate, or senior student, wanted for 
four months for small animal hospitals by two vet- 
erinarians in Nevada. Address “Box Y 21,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Good opportunity for veterinarian graduated from 
recognized college to assist in mixed practice in 
Northern Illinois. In reply state age, experience, 
marital status, starting salary desired, et cetera. 
Address “Box Y 24,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Opportunity for veterinarian—ideal place to live 
and practice. Hilltop modern home and farm between 
Fonda and Johnstown, N.Y. Attractive 6 rooms, 
furnished; 2 barns, 2 wells; over 19 productive acres. 
Low taxes; good roads. Asking $13,500; terms. 
Details from owner, Box 535, Hampton, N.J. 


(Cs ¢ 


on p. 48) 


CATS and kittens 
Train themselves naturally 
with KITTY LITTER 


— a specially proc- 
essed material which 
takes the place of 
messy sand and re- 
quires less frequent 
replacement. 


ABSORBS 
DEODORIZES 


it is clean, sanitary, 
disposable ... easy 
_ to use, economical . . . 
harmless to pets. A 
5-lb. package lasts 
| several weeks. Sold 
and used by leading 
veterinarians and cat 
owners everywhere. 


ASK FOR NAME OF 
NEAREST JOBBER. 


Free Literature on Request 


LOWE & LOWE COMPANY 
Cassopolis, Mich. 


Dept. 510 


: 
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Vitamin deficiencies may 
overlooked 


Photo above shows encrustations at corners of 
mouth and granular condition of eyelids in panto- 
thenic acid deficient chick. 


Photo at left shows dermatitis about feet and 
hocks, and cracks between the toes. Photographs, 
courtesy of Michigan State College. 


Vitamin deficiencies in farm animals and 
poultry often are not recognized by even the most conscientious farm 
operators. With his specialized knowledge, the veterinarian can detect such 
deficiencies and prescribe the necessary factors for overcoming the condi- 


tion, thus averting costly losses. 


Pantothenic acid is one essential vitamin which may be deficient in rations 
of poultry and swine. The photographs above are offered as a clear depic- 
tion of the characteristic symptoms of this vitamin deficiency in the chicken. 
For treating deficiencies, vitamin preparations may be obtained from your 


regular supplier of veterinary products. 


MERCK & CO.,INC., Ranway, N. J.—as a pioneer manufacturer of Vitamins—serves 


the Veterinary Profession through the Pharmaceutical Industry 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 
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Dogs, Horses 


Motor... 
25% greater Cows, Mules 
speed faster, better 


Clip your animals the fast, easy 
way with the new Sunbeam Stewart 
electric Clipmaster. Has quiet, 
powerful, air-cooled, ball-bearing 
motor inside the cool Easy-Grip 
handle. Anti-friction tension control 
assures perfect tension between 
blades, easy adjustment. 
$39.95 (Colorado and West $40.25). 
Special bottom clipping blades for all breeds of 
dogs. Grooming brush, drill head, sheep shearing 
attachments, give Clipmaster year ‘round use. 


Sinbeim CORPORATION 


Dept. 47, 5600 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Your 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 46) 


Wanted—Positions 


California veterinarian living and traveling in 
Europe for two years will accept representation of 
veterinary or allied interest. Dr. Edwin G. Balle, 
c/o American Express, Rome, Italy. 


Licensed veterinarian, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
desires to obtain permanent position with small ani- 
mal hospital or desires to buy a small animal practice 
in Pennsylvania or Maryland. Graduate of approved 
school with one vear of practical experience. Address 
“Box X 2,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Remittance must accompany advertisement 


Position wanted leading to partnership in pros- 
perous large animal or mixed practice. Married, age 
27, 1952 graduate, to be released from Army in 
July. Address “Box Y 12,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Veterinarian, primarily interested in poultry, de- 
sires position with pharmaceutical, or feed, concern 
preferably in Western United States. Experienced, 
married, age 32. Address “Box Y 15,” c/o JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Recent graduate desires position in small animal 
hospital. Experienced. Licensed in Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Connecticut. Address “Box Y 
17,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 49) 


Americas First 


For Your Dog 


pet supplies Proved 
are sold in hospitals 
kennels 

everywhere 


Repels And Kills Fleas—Ticks 
—Lice—Gnats—Flies—Chig- 
gers (Red Bugs)—And Many 
Other Irritating Insects 


Just mist your dog with Fleas-Off before let- 
ting him play and roam. Keep him healthy 
and happy by spraying his sleeping quarters. 


Dogs Best Friend... Fleas-Oyg! 


WHITMIRE LABORATORIES «¢ ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


Veterinarians Prefer the NEW 
| | | 
FLEAS 
$1254 
f 1 e fe 4 \ 


(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 48) 


Experienced, graduate veterinarian available for 
relief work while you are on vacation. Licensed. 
Address “Box X 4,"” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate of AVMA-approved school desires staff 
position with mixed or small animal hospital. Three 
years of experience, single, age 30, licensed in Cali- 
fornia, and most Middlewest states. Address ‘Box 
Y 18,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Graduate of AVMA-approved school, 1951, desires 
part time position in animal hospital located near 
accredited university. Experienced; licensed in most 
Pacific and Middlewest states. Address “Box Y 19,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian desires position with small animal 
practitioner, in District of Columbia or vicinity, lead- 
ing to partnership or purchase of practice. Will con- 
sider also lease with option to buy small animal hos- 
pital. In answering furnish complete details. Address 
“Box Y 26,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Send for FREE 36-page Treatise on 
CARROT VITAMINS 
Details the advantages of carrot oil vitamins 

when used 


in feeds to improve breeding re- 
= to destroy oxidized milk flavors; and 


Veterinarian desires position with progressive gen- 
eral practitioner in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
or Virginia with possibility of partnership. Graduate 
of AVMA-approved school, six years of experience 
in general practice. Have some capital, married, age 
29; best of references. Address “Box Y 23,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian with one year's experience in mixed 
practice desires position as assistant in practice at 


‘least 50% large animals. Am licensed in and prefer 


New York, New Jersey, or Pennsylvania. Address 
“Box Y 25,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. $2) 


for diarrhea in large animals — 
MULTI-SCOUR Junior Bol-tab or Drench 
for calves, colts and pigs 
AKRATAN “Jumbolus” 
for larger calves and adult cattle 


Pharmaceutical Manufacturers fo the 
Cll RTS Veterinary Profession - Since (9/8 


aborafrories 


CURTS 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


coats. 
with data and references. 
NUTRITIONAL RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 
Dept. 251-M. South Whitley, Indiana 


NEW IMPROVED RANCH 
RECORD VETERINARY SYRINGE 


The Ranch Syringe was improved lately 
with a new two piece top cap. The plung- 
er can be removed for sterilization with- 
out removing the glass barrél from the 
metal frame. This improvement makes it 
easier to sterilize and eliminates breakage. 
Smooth operation and accurate dosage is 
assured at all times. 


The Ranch Syringe is made with finger 
bars or three rings. - 


Inquire at your nearest veterinary dealer 
or wholesaler about this new improved 
outstanding product. 


Sizes 2cc. to 40cc. 
Literature Upon Request 


Boston Instrument Mfg. Co. Inc., 
50 Thayer St., Boston 18, Mass. 
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MAP OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON (Showing Hotel Locations) 


#59 Sorrento and 


#7 Edmond Meany 
(not shown) 


Key to Names of Hotels on Map 


No. Hotel No. Hotel 

(1) Ambassador (13) New Washington 
(2) Benjamin Franklin (14) New Richmond 
(3) Camlin (15) Olympic 

(4) Commodore (16) Roosevelt Yesler Way 
(5) Claremont (17) Spring Apt. | | \ OC 
(6) Exeter (18) Stratford 

(7) not shown (19) Stewart Washington St. \ 

(8) Earl (20) not shown 
(9) Frye (21) Vance i Main St. 
(10) Hungerford (22) Waldorf 
(11) Mayflower (23) Windsor 
(12) Moore 


Jackson St. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS — SEATTLE CONVENTION 


Ninety-First Annual AVMA Meeting, Aug. 23-26, 1954 
All requests for hotel accommodations will be handled by a Housing 


Bureau in cooperation with the Committee on Local Arrangements. The 
Bureau will clear all requests and confirm reservations. 


HOTELS AND RATES 


HOTEL SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN BEDS 
1. Ambassador $5.00 $6.00 
2. Benjamin Franklin $7.00 $10.00-11.00 $11.00-15.00 
3. Camiin $7.50 $10.00 $12.00 
4. Commodore $4.50 $6.00 
5. Claremont $4.50 $5.50-10.00 
6. Exeter $5.50 $7.50 $9.00 
7. Edmond Meany $6.00 $8.00-9.50 
8. Earl $4.50 $6.00 $7.00 
9. Frye $4.00 $6.00 $7.50 
10. Hungerford $5.00-6.00 $7.00-9.00 
11. Mayflower $7.00 $10.00-11.00 $12.00-14.00 
12. Moore $5.00 $7.00 $8.00 
13. New Washington $5.50-12.00 $8.50-14.00 $9.50-16.00 
14. New Richmond $3.50-4.00 $5.00-5.50 $6.50 
15. Olympic $6.00-15.00 $8.00-15.00 $9.50-15.00 
16. Roosevelt $6.00 $8.00 $10.00 
17. Spring Apt. $5.00 $7.00 $8.00-9.00 
18. Stratford $5.00 $7.00 — 
19. Stewart $5.50-7.50 $6.50-8.50 $9.50 
20. Sorrento $6.00-8.00 
21. Vance $5.75 $5.50-6.75-7.50 $7.50-8.00 
22. Waldorf $2.50-3.50(*) $3.50-5.00(*) $7.50 
$5.00 $6.50 
23. Windsor $6.00 $8.00 $9.00 


(*) without bath. Tear Here 


HOTEL RESERVATION FORM — AVMA CONVENTION — SEATTLE 


315 Seneca Street, Seattle, Washington 


Please make reservations indicated below: 

(Three Choices MUST Be Shown) 
Second choice hotel 


Leaving on (date) 


Accommodations and Rates Per Day Desired: 


Single room at 
Twin-bed room at 
Suite* at 


(*) Those desiring suites should clearl if of 
accommodations wanted. 


Room will be occupied by (attach list of additional names if necessary). 
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Bovine 
Safety 


MOUTH 
SPECULUM 


* Safety locking fea- 
ture withstands 
800 Ibs pressure. 


Allows adequate 
room for inserting 
arm from. either 
side. 


* Attachment avail- 
able for passing 
stomach tube 
through mouth 
makes this opera- 
tion simpler and 
more humane. 


Sold to veterinarians only by makers of famous 
MacAlian Ear-Cropping Forms. Send check or 
money order, or phone Lansing 2-3797. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
Route No. 2, Box 420 Lansing, Michigan 


baked black 
enamel finish! 


NOW available! Metal covered cases 
for your serums and instruments! 


Our steel-sheathed cases for serums and instruments 
are really built to take the beating they get bump- 
ing around from farm to farm. Walls are made of 
heavy plywood, then covered with sheet steel. Black 
enamel finish is baked on. Corners heavily rein- 
forced, Trim, latches, corner braces of solid brass. 


Available in five standard styles ranging from 
$10.35 to $13.25 each, FOB Denver. Water-resistant 
lining, $1.75 extra per case. Write for full details 
on stock cases and custom built cases designed to 


NICHOLSON 
Manufacturing, Inc. 
Precision veterinary equipment 


Box 7115, 
Denver 6, Colorado 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 49) 
Wanted—Practices 


Veterinarian, age 31, four years of small animal 
experience, desires to buy or lease, with option to 
buy, small animal practice in Middlewest. Married; 
two children. Address “Box Y 2,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Want to purchase established small animal practice 
in Southwest or West. Graduate of accredited school, 
nine years of experience. Substantial cash down pay- 
ment available. Address “Box Y 8,” c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian desires to lease, with option to buy, 
or to purchase, or acquire partnership in, small or 
mixed practice in Connecticut or New York. Married; 
veteran. Address “Box Y 11°’ c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Experienced veterinarian, graduate of approved 
school, wishes to purchase practice, or desires posi- 
tion with possibility of eventual purchase in Con- 
necticut. Married; veteran. Write full details. Address 
“Box Y 13,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 34) 

What are the facts about 
CANCER 

OF THE LUNG...? 


Just 20 YEARS AGO, in 1933, cancer of the 
lung killed 2,252 American men. Last 
year, it killed some 18,500. 


WHY THIS STARTLING INCREASE? Our re- 
searchers are finding the answers as 
rapidly as funds and facilities permit— 
but there isn’t enough money. 


DOCTORS ESTIMATE that 50° of all men 
who develop lung cancer could be cured 
if treated in time. But we are actually 
saving only 5°%...just one-tenth as many 
as we should. 


wHy—? Many reasons. But one of the 
most important is not enough money . . . 
for mobile X-ray units, for diagnosis and 
treatment facilities, for training tech- 
nicians and physicians. 

THESE ARE JUST A FEW of the reasons 
why you should contribute generously 
to the American Cancer Society. Please 
do it now! Your donation is needed 
—and urgently needed—for the fight 
against cancer is everybody's fight. 


Cancer 
MAN'S CRUELEST ENEMY 


Strike back—Give 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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IDEAL for the busy VETERINARIAN... 


THE NEW 
LOW PRICED at 6” 


DESIGN FOR DRYING 


@ Lightweight — 82 Ibs; hangs on any 
standard deg cage. 


@ Temperature from nozzle) 
“Lo” heat 103°F. “Hi” heat 134°F. 


@ Low heat, high heat, and cool air flows. 


@ Rubber-cushioned attachments absorb 
vibrations. 


© Touch-of-finger operating mechanism. 


@ Beautiful baked enamel finish with 110/120 vette. 
7 ft. U.L. approved cord. 


chrome trimming. 


THREE-HEAT Hair Dryer 


50/60 cycle AC current only. 


HERE 1S THE OPPORTUNITY TO OWN MORE THAN ONE DRYER. 


ETHICAL VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 


34-28 31st STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 6, N. Y. 


Instructions to Authors 
Journal of the AVMA 
and the 
American Journal of Veterinary 


Research 


Exclusive Publication—Articles submitted 
for publication are accepted with the under- 
standing that they are not submitted to other 
journals. 


Manuscripts.—Manuscripts must .be_ type- 
written, double-spaced, on 8% by 11 in. 
bond paper, and the original, not the 
carbon copy, submitted. One-inch margins 
should be allowed on the sides, with 
2 in. at top and bottom. Articles should be 
concise and to the point. Short, simple sen- 
tences are clearer and more forceful than 
long, complex ones. Footnotes and bibliog- 
raphies also should be typed double space 
and should be prepared in the following 
style: name of author, title of article, name 
of periodical with volume, month (day of 
month, if weekly), and year. 


Illustrations.—Photographs should be fur- 
nished in glossy prints, and of a size that will 
fit into the Journals with a minimum of re- 


duction. Photomicrographs which cannot be 
reduced should be marked for cropping to 
l-column or 2-column width. Drawings 
should be made clearly and accurately in 
India ink on white paper. Figures appearing 
on graphs or charts should be large enough 
to allow for reduction necessary for the chart 
or graph to fit on Journal pages. All illus- 
trations should bear the name of the author 
on the back. 


Tables.—Tables should be simple and typed 
double-space. Complex tables are not con- 
ducive to perusal. It is wiser to summarize 
complex material rather than to attempt to 
tabulate it. 


News.—Secretaries of associations and read- 
ers are requested to send us announcements 
of meetings and news items. 


Anonymous Letters.—Anonymous communi- 
cations, of whatever nature or purpose, to 
the JOURNAL or to the Association will 
not be published or referred for consideration 
to any Association official or committee. 


AMERICAN VETERINARY MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
600 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 52) 


Experienced Ohio graduate desires to purchase 
small animal hospital and residence. Currently in 
busy mixed practice. Licensed in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York, and Connecticut. Replies confidentially 
respected. Address “Box Y 22,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


For Sale or Lease—Practices 


A golden oppertunity for veterinarian who wishes 
to semi-retire in California. New home with small 
hospital for sale and a good net with little work. 
Terms. Address “Box M 16,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


TRADE-MARK 


BURDIZZO 


BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 


ELIMINATES CASTRATION LOSSES — NO INFECTIONS — NO 
SHRINK — NO SCREW WORM RISKS! 
HAVER-GLOVER LABORATORIES, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Sole Makers: LA “BURDIZZ0" co. 
Corso Sebastopoli 187—TURIN (Italy) 


Mixed practice for sale in western Montana; mod- 
ern 13-room small animal hospital, large animal 
corrals, stable, and stocks. Yearly gross with two men 
over $30,000; price, $35,000, actual appraisal of 
building. Address “Box V 30,” c/o JOURNAL ot 
the AVMA. 


Small animal practice for sale in Connecticut. 
Large animal work can be develop. Good location. 
Opportunity for young veterinarian. Address “Box V 
25,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Small animal hospital for sale; profitable, estab- 
lished practice. Landscaped, fine house, commuting 
distance from New York City, on main highway in 
Fairfield County, Connecticut. Please state experi- 
ence in practice and amount of capital available for 
purchase on terms. Address “Box V 3,”" c/o JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Established mixed practice for sale in Southern 
California; includes new brick home with small ani- 
mal clinic. Down payment, $10,000; balance month- 
ly at 6° interest. Total price, $29,500. Address 
“Box M 17,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Established mixed practice for sale in good dairy 
section of western New York. Will sell for value of 
real estate plus inventory of equipment and drugs 
wanted. Excellent terms. Only reason for selling— 
health factor. Address ‘Box V 13,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 55) 


The small size is 71/2 feet long with 3-30" 
cages in bottom and the large unit 9 feet long 
with 3-36" cages in bottom. 

Also available in removable tray style, or 
plain flat floor style without gutter drains. 

Our units are available in 3, 5, 7 or 12 cage 
units, or any combination you need. 

“We don't make all the cages but we make the best." 

Write for NEW cage booklet; also DRYER FOLDER 

NOTE NEW LOCATION 


Baltimore Wire & Iron Works 
319 Barrow Street Jersey City, 2. N. J. 


Our improved dog dryer with entirely trans- 
parent doors and larger blower is proving most 
satisfactory to our numerous users, Many have 
recommended them to their friends saying “it's 
doing a wonderful job.” 
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4g DE LUXE CAGES AND DOG DRYER a 

IMPROVED 7-CAGE DE LUXE DRAIN UNIT 


Small animal hospital near Los Angeles, for sale. 
No real estate; 40-animal capacity. Gross $26,000; 
$12,500 cash or $13,500 terms with $5,000 minimum 
down. Address “Box W 17,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Practice for sale in suburb of large Michigan city; 
50 % large and 50 % small animals. Excellent facili- 
ties for small animals; excellent small animal po- 
tential. Address “Box Y 1,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Well-established small animal hospital for sale 
in large Ohio city. Fast growing practice; ideal for 
energetic man. Practice includes drugs, kennels, equip- 
ment, and x-ray. No real estate involved. Price $6,500 
cash; terms, $3,500 down, $3,500 balance payable in 
six months. Address “Box Y 6,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


California practice and property for sale. New 
hospital buildings, outside runs, facing main high- 
way in city limits. Adjoining new 3-bedroom home 
facing residential street. East Bay area; 100,000 popu- 
lation. For my equity, $10,000 down; balance $20,- 
000. Address “Box Y 7,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Mixed practice for sale in Indiana; includes new 
home and office, drugs, and instruments. Gross, 
$14,000. Total price, $16,500; $5,000 will handle. 


Address ‘Box X 33,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 
Excellent ll animal ctice f le i th a $75 s E STEWART $1.00 
xcellent small animal practice for sale in southern ervice= Met, 17 weave 

California. No real estate. Full price of $14,000 in- MAIL TO tit ek nam 9.3412 


cludes drugs and equipment; grossing over $18,000. 
Address “Box V 16,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


(CLASSIFIED ADS —continued from p. SA) 


Mixed veterinary practice for sale. Lucrative and 
interesting, with exclusive clientele where there is 
need for a capable and energetic young veterinarian. 
House and completely equipped 23-cage small animal 
hospital and individual runs. Located in the beauti- 
ful resort area of Sullivan County in southeastern 
New York. Easy terms. Address “Box M 4,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA. 


Large animal practice for sale or lease in North 
Central Illinois. Modern home and hospital; most 
construction new three years ago. Average gross over 
$60,000. Prefer to sell one-half interest in business 
but will consider outright sale; $10,000 to handle in 
either event. Will finance balance. Two-way radios. 
Address “Box Y 27,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on p. 36) 


"BROKEN TEETH 

—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 

Top and bottom blades sharpened to 

match. Save money—Guaranteed. 

Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 


FOUR FREE TECHNICAL BULLETINS 


Containing Latest Data on 
Dairy Sanitation & Maintenance 


. Pipeline Milkers—Better Cleaning Methods 


2. Bulk Milk Tanks—Practical Farm Sanitation fs 

3. Modern Dairy Plant Sanitation ; 

4. In-Place Lines —Efficient Cleaning i 

To get your free copies, just send your name and address and the e 

names of the bulletins you wish. Write: B-K Dept., Pennsylvania Salt 4 
Manufacturing Co., 659 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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(CLASSIFIED ADS—continued from p. 55) 


Miscellaneous 


Found 


Bovine Prolapse Preventer—Payton Utero-Vaginal 
Prolapse Preventer. Quickly, easily applied to any 
size cow. Aluminum, reusable nonirritating, sanitary. 
Noninterference with placenta release. Excellent for 
vaginal protrusion; dispensing. See article JOURNAL 
of the AVMA, December, 1951. Only $3.00; two for 
$5.00. Prepaid. Dr. Jerome Payton, Morris, N.Y. 


Clipper Blade Sharpening 

Have your clipper blades sharpened by an expert 
with 28 years of practical factory training We 
know how your blades must be ground to cut like 
new. Also clipper repairing. All work guaranteed 
to satisfy you or money back. Now serving veteri- 
nary colleges, and over 700 satisfied veterinarians. 
Why not you? 24-hour service. We ship insured 
repaid. Avoid C.O.D. charges; enclose 75 cents 
or each set with blades. We are headquarters for 
Oster and Stewart clippers and blades. Complete clip- 
ping supplies; upper and lower replacements. Write 
for information on Oster and Stewart quality clippers 
and products. Service Grinding and Supply Co., 903 
Chicago St., Racine, Wis. 


Dog breed books, $3.50 each; Dane, Boxer, 
Pekingese, Dachs, Springer, Boston, Saint Bernard, 
$4.00. Keep up on dogs through Dog World, 
monthly, $5, two years; $3, one year. Judy Pub- 
lishing Co., 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, III. 
Pregnancy Diagnosis—in mare from 45th to 150th 
day. Write for vials and mailing tubes. Price: 
$7.00; 2 or more tests, $6.00 each. Pregnancy Di- 
agnostic Laboratories, H. S. Lames, D.V.M., Dysart, 
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KASCO_ 
DOG FOOD 


-KASCO MILLS, Ince 
Toledo, Ohio + Waverly, New York 


AVMA keyring found containing the following 
keys: Pontiac car key; Atlas keys, A 60 P, and A 
24; Basco key, H 855; Eagle key, LBHVF. Address 
the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


Received Too Late to Classify 


Due to ill health, must sell one of the largest 
practices in dairy cattle and small animals in the 
Northwest. This is an old established business in a 
rapidly growing community and requires the services 
of two veterinarians. May be bought including hos- 
pital, or will sell drugs, instruments, equipment and 
business separately, and lease building to buyer. 
Act quickly. Address “Box X 21,” c/o JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Large, fully equipped small animal hospital for 
lease. Owner recently deceased. Practice established 
in Decatur, Ill., area for 34 years; on U.S. 51 at 
north edge of city. Address “Box Y 28,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA. 


Large animal practice for sale in Middlewest Ohio; 
75% dairy cattle. Grossed $11,000 last year; op- 
portunity for enlargement is fine. Only veterinarian 
on telephone exchange. Office downstairs, apartment 
upstairs in uptown business building. Owner moved 
West because of ill health. Contact Mr. Orville 
Disher, Rockford National Bank, Rockford, Ohio. 


Position wanted in commercial biological research 
by graduate from recognized American school who 
will also graduate with an M.P.H. degree in June. 
Applicant has had ten years of practice experience. 
Address “Box Y 29,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Position, leading to ownership, wanted with pro- 
gressive, substantial practitioner. Graduate of 
AVMA-approved school, 1941; single, reared on 
farm. Experience with large and small animals; have 
some capital. Will consider any part of country but 
prefer the Southeast. Community and service are 
primarv; remuneration secondary. Address “Box Y 
30." c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Pigs Now Being Sold by Mail 

According to The Feed Bag (Jan., 1954), 
Spiegel, Inc., Chicago mail order house, lists 
in its catalog pigs weighing from 35 to 40 
Ib. for $24.95 each, but in lots of 25 the 
price is $22.00. This is apparently for the 
benefit of persons in suburban areas who 
would like to raise a few pigs. 


Which Hand Will a Monkey Use? 


In a carefully set up experiment, food 
was placed in six positions on trays in 
front of monkey cages and records made 
of which hand each used to lift the food. 
Over 100 trials, on each of 115 animals, 
indicated that hand preference was about 
fifty-fifty—Science, Nov., 1953. 
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Correspondence 


Telegram 
March 3, 1954 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
Chicago, 


Members of the Association in Puerto Rico wish 
to express profound indignation for the regrettable 
demonstration against members of the Honorable 
House of Representatives reflecting the state of 
insanity of this small group of Puerto Ricans. We 
urge the Association to help us disseminate that 
this action is not representative of the sentiment of 
the Puerto Rican people toward the American 
nation to whom we are proudly united by citizen- 
ship and love. 

s/L. Montanez. D.V.M., President, 
Puerto Rican V.M.A, 


Feb. 7, 1954 


Editor: 

I have just completed reading your article on 
“Brucellosis in Man Due to Strain 19” (J.A.V.M. 
A., Feb., 1954) and thought perhaps you might be 
interested in my experience. 

In February, 1953, while vaccinating a calf I 
scratched my finger with the needle, resulting in 


and hold tubes at a 40° angle. 


work. Has 27 metal holders. 


vide utmost versatility. 


adaptable to various tube sizes by means of simple, convenient adapters, 
Type M, SP and SP/X Servall Angle Centrifuges have a rim dia. of 10 in., speed of 5000 r.p.m. 


a local reaction which receded without treatment. 
On Aug. 4, 1953, I had a similar misfortune, stab- 
bing my left thumb with the needle. The thumb 
began to swell and in two days was very hard and 
sore. I was placed on 1 Gm. aureomycin daily and 
soaked the thumb several times daily . . . . On 
the fourth day the doctor incised the thumb but 
there was no suppuration. At no time did my 
temperature rise and I was able to continue work- 
ing. In a month the thumb returned to normal. 

On September 15, I received another scratch 
from a needle containing strain 19. The local re- 
action, a slight swelling, lasted only one day. 

On Jan. 23, 1954, a calf struck with its front 
foot, hitting my left hand and driving the needle 
so it penetrated the area between the thumb and 
forefinger to an unknown depth. It bled freely. 
The following day I was put to bed, temperature 
100 F., and placed on 1 Gm. aureomycin daily (250 
mg. every six hours) and two triple sulfa, 7'/2-zr. 
tablets every six hours. In two days my tempera- 
ture rose to 103 F. The entire hand swelled to 
above the wrist and the axillary nodes became 
quite large and sensitive. The hand was soaked fre- 
quently in hot magnesium sulfate solution. By 
January 27, my temperature was normal and the 
swelling was subsiding so aureomycin was dis- 
continued. 

By January 30, I was able to be up and the 


(Continued on p. 60) 


versatile... 
economical 


medium size 


SERVALL 


Angle Centrifuges 


Research Scientists and Tech- 
nicians everywhere acclaim the 
Medium Size SERVALL Angle 
Centrifuges: Type M, Type 

and Type SP/X. All employ 
the same motor (which is 
with an_ exclusive 
self-centering device and dy- 
namical balance) and all are 


Type M holds 27 round bottom tubes of maximum 15cc and is widely used in hospital routine 
Type SP, frequently specified for routine or research work, holds six 75cc plain or 70cc constricted 
neck tubes, (Special unbreakable cellulose nitrate tubes of 80cc or less are also available.) With 


adapters it will accommodate larger numbers of small tubes 


Type SP/X holds ten 50cc and five 15cc tubes. Readily available adapters for smaller tubes pro- 


Write for Bulletin VM 51 


han imc, 


210 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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ETOSIS 


Most cases respond promptly to single injection 


@ Highly purified corticotropin (ACTH) in Prolacthyl HP Veter- 
inary produces greater adrenocortical stimulation unit for unit 
than older forms of corticotropin — with rapid reversal of ketosis 
symptoms. 

Most cases respond to a single dose of 5.0 cc. to 10 cc. (equivalent 
to 300 U.S.P. units to 600 U.S.P. units). 

Blood sugar levels are usually raised to normal limits within 24 
hours. Increased milk production may generally be expected within 
3 days. 

Supplied in vials of 10 cc. Each cc. provides 60 U.S.P. units of 
corticotropin. Order from your veterinary supply house. 

For further information, write: SQUIBB, Veterinary Department, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Sold only to veterinarians 


*PROLACTHY1 is tradmark. 
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(CORRESPONDENCE—continued from p. 31) 


TMENT sulfonamide triple sulfa was discontinued. By 
February 5, the swelling had subsided except for 
the area of inoculation and almost complete use 
of the hand had returned. At no time has there 
been any suppuration. 


L. G. Neily. D.V.M. bit 
Windsor, Nova Scotia. 


March 5, 1954 

Editor: 
5] 6 460 The brief statement entitled “Vitamin D and 
Parturient Paresis,” which appeared on page 225 of 
the March, 1954, JOURNAL of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, has just been called to 
my attention. The statement is based on a review 


rormerty $179.90 


Waterproof. Heavily galvanized sheets. of work by Hibbs and Pounden of the Ohio Ag- 
1%" angle iron frames braced and welded. ricultural Experiment Station as published in the 
1” pipe door frames with dog-proof mesh. AF se 
1 
Completely assembled. Satisfaction guar- been covered in the various reviews of this work Ss 
anteed. : which have been carried recently in the public , 
Write for press. The Food and Drug Administration has 
literature taken the position that the administration of mas- a 
and prices sive doses of vitamin D for the prevention of milk 
| en Kennel fever would constitute a new therapeutic use for 
Fenci the vitamin. Therefore, a New Drug Application 
| septs would have to be filed before selling vitamin D 
. for use in this manner. 
6540 £. WESTFIELD BLVD. «INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Sincerely yours, 


s/G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York City. 


Sold only to Graduate Veterinarians 


FUNGASARC 


to National Foundation 

Parke, Davis & Company, making vaccines since ~ 
1903, delivered in March the first polio vaccine a 
ever produced by a commercial company to the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis for 
use in the nation-wide field trials. Homer C. 


for the effective treatment Fritsch, executive vice-president of the pharmaceu- 


F tical firm, said, “A large team of production and 
skin conditions research people worked long hours for many 
e weeks so our company could make the first de- 
Destroys fungi; sarcoptes scabei canis; demo- livery on schedule. The first lot was handed 
ie dex canis; mites; fleas; lice. Repels ticks. personally to Dr. G. Ford McGinnis, medical con- 
ae Non Staining; not greasy; has no objection- sultant to the National Foundation.” 

: able odor, destroys odors of external origin. 
Non Toxic; may be used daily in recom- 


P mended dilution. Concentrated; one gallon ; 


Quart in SUPERFICIAL FUNGOUS INFECTIONS OF 
— HIRSUTE SKIN IN SMALL ANIMALS 


$] 3:95 $ 4.00 not Available as 
A DES 


mycotic agent — but as a ENEX 
Makes 4 gallons Makes a gallon — Tubes of 
Trial quantities POWDER ZINCUNDECATE 
Available nationally through 
well known Distributors Containers of 1 Ib. 


Pharmaceutical Division §9L TION 
UNDECYLENIC ACID 
Osco Chemical Company, Inc. GT] of 
SELLEVILLe ©. vea and 1 pt. 
P.O. Box 2157, Atlanta 1, Georgia 
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Under his jacket 


Are you proud that he has everything he 
needs as he starts the adventure of each 


day at school? Be prouder still of 
something hidden under his trim 
jacket—the stout heart that sends him 
off unafraid and eager. 


This, too, you have given him because 


your love has made his small world 
secure. With it, he will build his own 
security as each challenge comes, in 
those days when he must stand alone 
without you. 


What finer gift can you give those you 
love than the gift of security? It is 
the great privilege in America, 
where we are free to provide it. 


And think, too—this is the way 
each of us helps build the security 
of our country, by simply taking 
care of our own. A secure America 
is the sum of its secure homes. 


The security of your country 
begins in your home. 


Saving for security is easy! Here’s a sav- 
ings system that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in United States 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on the 
Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you will have 
$2,137.30. 


Savings Bonds. U. S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn : 
This is all you do. Go to your company’s interest at an average of 3% per year, i 
pay office, choose the amount you want to compounded semiannually, when held to A 
save—a couple of dollars a payday, or as maturity! And they can go on earning a 
much as you wish. That money will be set interest for as long as 19 years and 8 . 
aside for you before you even draw your months if you wish, giving you back 80% = 
pay. And automatically invested in Series more than you put in! ;. 
“E” Savings Bonds which are turned over For your sake, and your family’s, too, E 
to you. how about signing up today? 
The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by thia publication . 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. : 
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UP! 


SULBEN 


For the treatment of common 
bacterial infections in farm 
animals and poultry 


Since we introduced SULBEN (sulfa- 
benzamide) to the veterinary profession 
this product has grown steadily in 
favor with practitioners in both 
large and small animal practice. 


SULBEN’S wide scope of indica- 
tions for use includes many com- 
mon disease conditions of farm 
animals, pets and poultry wherein 
sulfa-sensitive organisms are im- 
portant factors, particularly enteric 
conditions and those due to strep- 
tococcus, staphylococcus, and pas- 
teurella organisms. 


SULBEN is a relatively non-toxic 
product which is readily absorbed. 


It is economical and dependable — 
a single dose is often sufficient; 
however doses can be increased 
100% within 24 hours and there 
is no danger of untoward results. 
Here is a list of Sulben products 
available to you: 

Sulben A (for parenteral adminis- 


tration) 
Sulben Solution (for oral use) 


Sulben Taboles (240 gr.) 
Sulben Tabsules (60 gr. creased) 
Sulben Hextabs (7.7 gr. creased) 


HAVER-GLOVER LABORATORIES 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Swine 
Erysipelas 
Control 


Tho first thought— 
Lockhart 


ANTI-SWINE 
ERYSIPELAS 
SERUM 
Equine Origin 


The name Lockhart is to Anti-Swine Erysipelas Serum as Cadillac is 
to the automobile — America’s finest. 


Now Erysipelothrix Rhusiopathiae Vaccine Desiccated as the 
companion product. 


Liquid vaccine is also available for use during the busy vac- 
cination season. 


This will be the swine producers’ year — high market value hogs — 
low priced serum. 


“Producers of Better Biologicals for Graduate V eterinarians.” 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City, Missouri 
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TYMPANOL jconcantrated} gives quick, 


L 


effective relief in frothy bloat | 


Six years of extensive field usage have confirmed the practical effectiveness of 1 
TYMPANOL’s polymerized methyl silicone in dissipating frothy bloat. 


And today’s TYMPANOL is more effective than ever. The TYMPANOL base is now more 
free-flowing, quicker to diffuse . . . thus increasing the efficiency of the concentrated formula. 


The amount of surface-tension increasing silicone in TYMPANOL has been 
increased 500%! This means that a 50 cc. dose of concentrated TyMPANOL will handle 

most frothy bloat cases. Or a full 100 ce. vial will supply maximum antifrothing ) 
for large animals or resistant cases. 


TYMPANOL is supplied in boxes of twelve 100 cc. vials. Why not order a supply 
soon and be prepared to use it on your next case of frothy bloat. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Have you tried 
Jen-Sal's new 


modified live 
virus hog choler 
vaccine? Write 

for new brochur 
now available. 
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